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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Wilfrid's  delusion. 

It  was  pleasant  to  learn  next  morning  that  the 
breeze  which  had  been  slipping  us  nimbly  through 
it  since  we  had  trimmed  sail  for  our  homeward- 
bound  run  had  not  only  blown  steadily  all  night, 
giving  us  an  average  of  some  seven  knots  an 
hour,  but  had  gathered  a  little  increase  of  weight 
at  sunrise,  so  that  I  awoke  to  as  much  life  in  the 
vessel  in  the  resonant  humming  from  aloft,  the 
quick  wash  and  eager  seething  of  recoiling  seas, 
the  straining  noises  of  strong  fastenings  to  the 
sloping  of  the  spars  as  though  the  north-east 
trades  were  pouring  full  upon  the  starboard  bow 
and  we  were  buzzing  through  the  cool  Atlantic 
parallels  within  a  distance  of  soundings  that  would 
render  talk  about  Southampton  and  arriving  home 
reasonable. 
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For  my  part,  ever  since  we  had  penetrated 
these  'doldrums'  as  they  are  called  I  was  dread- 
ing the  long  dead  calms  of  the  frizzling  belt  where 
a  catspaw  is  hailed  in  God's  name  and  where  the 
roasting  eye  of  the  sun  sucks  out  the  very  blue  of 
the  atmosphere  till   the  heavens  go  down  in  a 
brassy  dazzle  to  the  ocean  confines  as  though  one 
were  shut  up  in  a  huge,  burnished  bell  with  a 
white-hot  clapper  for  light.    My  spirits  were  good 
as  I  sprang  out  of  my  bunk  and   made  for  the 
bath-room.     It  was  not  only  that  the  fresh  wind 
whistling  hot  through  the  open  scuttle  of  my  berth 
caused  me  to  think  of  home  as  lying  at  last  fairly 
over  the  bow  instead  of  over  the  stern  as  it  had 
been  for  weeks  ;  the  object  of  this  trip,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  achieved ;  there  was  nothing  more 
to  keep  a  look-out  for  ;  nothing  more  to  hold  one's 
expectations  tautened  to  cracking  point.     Every- 
thing that  was  material  had  happened  on  the  pre- 
ceding morning,  and  the  toss  of  the  Colonel's  body 
last  night  over  the  gangway  by  lantern  light  with 
Lady  Monson  looking  on  was  like  the  drop  of  the 
black  curtain  :  it  was  the  end  of  the  tragedy  ;  the 
orchestra  had    filed   out,  the  lights   were   extin- 
guished,  and  we   could  now  pass   into   heaven's 
invigorating  air  and  live  again  the  old  easy  life  of 
commonplaces. 

So  ran  my  thoughts  as  I  emerged  from  my 
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berth  with  a  very  good  appetite  and  made  my 
way  to  the  sparkling  breakfast-table.  I  seated 
myself  on  a  couch  waiting  for  Wilfrid  and  Miss 
Laura ;  the  stewards  hung  about  ready  to  serve 
the  meal.  I  called  the  head  one  to  me  and  said, 
'Is  there  any  chance  of  Lady  Monson  joining  us 
at  table,  do  you  know  ?  ' 

8 1  think  not,  sir,'  he  answered. 

'  Who  attends  to  her — I  mean  as  regards  her 
meals  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Jennings'  maid,  sir.  She  told  me  this 
morning  her  ladyship's  orders  are  that  a  separate 
tray  should  be  prepared  for  her  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner.  Her  breakfast  was  taken  to 
her  about  ten  minutes  ago.' 

6  So  I  may  presume,'  said  I,  '  that  she  finds 
herself  pretty  well  this  morning  ?  And  my  cousin, 
steward  ?  ' 

4 1  was  to  tell  you,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  will  not  come  to  table.' 

8  How  is  he  ?  ' 

4  He  didn't  complain,  sir ;  just  said  "  I'll 
breakfast  in  my  cabin  this  morning  !  "  ' 

*  All  right,'  said  I,  and  the  man  retired. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  Wilfrid  break- 
fasting in  his  cabin.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he 
did  not  complain  ;  as  a  rule  he  was  very  candid 
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it'  in  suffering  ;  owned  freely  to  whatever  troubled 
him  however  trifling,  and  made  much  of  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Laura  came  from  her 
berth.  Her  face  had  the  delicacy  of  look  that 
in  her  at  all  events  I  took  to  express  a  troubled 
or  sleepless  night.  Her  eyelids  were  a  little 
heavy ;  her  lips  wanted  their  dewy  freshness  of 
hue.  Yet  no  woman,  I  thought,  could  ever  show 
sweeter  than  she  as  she  advanced  and  took  my 
hand  smiling  up  at  me  and  subtly  incensing  the 
atmosphere  with  a  flower-like  fragrance  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  scent  bottle.  I 
told  her  that  Wilfrid  would  not  breakfast  with  us, 
and  we  seated  ourselves. 
1  He  is  well,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  should  think  so,  if  I  may  judge  from 
what  the  steward  tells  me.  I'll  look  in  upon  him 
after  breakfast.  Have  you  seen  Lady  Monson 
this  morning  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  '  I  sent  my  maid  with  a 
message  and  the  reply  was  that  Lady  Monson 
wishes  to  be  alone.' 

'  Now,  Miss  Jennings,'  said  I,  gently  but  with 
some  emphasis,  '  you  must  let  nothing  that  Lady 
Monson  does  vex  you.  You  have  done  your 
duty ;  she  is  on  board  this  yacht ;  I  shall  grow 
fretful  if  I  think  you  intend  to  waste  a  single 
breath  of  the  sweetness  of  your  heart  upon  the 
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arid  air  of  Madam  Henrietta's  desert  nature.  I 
dare  say  you  have  scarcely  closed  your  eyes  all 
night  through  thinking  about  her.' 

'  About  her  and  other  things.' 

4  Why  tease  yourself?  A  sister  is  a  sister  only 
so  long  as  she  chooses  to  act  and  feel  as  one.  It 
is  indeed  a  tender  word — a  sweet  relationship. 
But  if  a  woman  coolly  cuts  all  family  ties ' 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  '  Your  views 
are  too  hard,  Mr.  Monson.  You  would  argue  of 
a  sister  as  you  would  of  a  wife.  We  must  bear 
with  the  shame,  the  degradation,  the  wickedness 
of  those  we  have  loved,  of  those  we  still  love 
spite  of  bitter  repulse.  There  is  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  would  dare  kneel  down  in  prayer  if  it  was 
believed  that  God's  mercy  depended  upon  our 
own  actions.     All  of  us  would  feel  cut  off.' 

Not  all,  I  thought,  looking  at  her,  but  I  sat 
silent  awhile,  feeling  rebuked.  I  was  a  young- 
man  then ;  I  can  turn  back  now,  scarred  as  I  am 
by  many  years  of  life's  warfare,  and  see  that  I 
was  hard,  too  hard  in  those  thoughtless  davs  of 
mine ;  that  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  suffering 
myself,  I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  deep  and 
wondrous  vitality  of  human  sympathy.  You  find 
many  corridors  in  human  nature  when  you  enter, 
but  sympathy  is  the  only  way  in  ;  and  to  miss  that 
door  is  merely  to  go  on  walking  round  the  edifice. 
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I  ate  for  a  little  in  silence  and  then  said,  '  I 
suppose,  as  you  have  seen  almost  nothing  of  your 
sister,  you  are  unable  to  form  an  opinion  of  her 
state  of  mind  ?  ' 

1  She  is  naturally  of  a  cold  nature,'  she 
answered ;  '  dispositions  such  as  hers,  I  think,  do 
not  greatly  vary,  let  what  will  happen  to  them. 
Though  one  knows  not  what  passion,  feeling, 
emotion  may  have  its  fangs  buried  in  such  hearts, 
yet  suffering  has  to  pass  through  too  many  wraps 
to  find  expression.' 

I  smiled.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  I  know  what  you 
mean.  She  is  like  a  person  who  lies  buried  in 
half-a-dozen  coffins;  a  shell,  then  lead,  then  oak 
and  so  on.  Nothing  but  the  last  trumpet  could 
influence  the  ashes  inside.' 

6  But  why  did  you  ask  that  question,  ]\Ir. 
Monson  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  you  know  that  we  buried  the 
Colonel  last  night  ?  ' 

She  started.  '  I  did  not  know !  '  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'Yes,'  I  continued.  'We  slung  a  couple  of 
lanterns  and  Finn  read  the  service.  Just  before 
the  body  was  launched  your  sister  arrived,  rising 
like  a  ghost  amongst  us.' 

She  looked  greatly  shocked.  '  Was  Henrietta 
really  present  ?  '    she   exclaimed.      '  How    could 
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she    have    known — what   could    the   men    have 
thought  of  her  ?     What  madness  of  bad  taste  !  ' 

'  The  forefinger  follows  the  thumb,'  said  I, 
1  and  when  you  come  to  the  little  finger  you  must 
begin  again.  All's  one  with  some  people  when 
they  make  a  start.  Am  I  too  hard  on  human 
nature  in  saying  this? ' 

But  she  merely  exclaimed,  as  though  talking 
to  herself,  '  How  could  she  be  present  ?  How 
could  she  be  present  ?  ' 

'  Well,  now,  mark  what  follows,  Miss  Jennings,' 
said  I ;  '  when  the  body  had  vanished  your  sister 
walked  right  aft,  kneeled  upon  the  grating  and 
in  that  posture  of  supplication  continued  to  watch 
the  dark  waters  for  upwards  of  ten  minutes. 
Meanwhile  I  was  gazing  at  her  from  the  gangway, 
where  I  stood  in  the  dusk  fidgeting  exceedingly. 
For  what  was  in  my  mind  ?  Suppose  she  should 
fling  herself  overboard  !  ' 

Her  violet  eyes  rested  thoughtfully  upon  my 
face.  '  I  should  not  have  been  afraid,'  she 
exclaimed  with  a  faint  touch  of  scorn  which 
made  wonderfully  sapid  her  voice  that  was  low 
and  colourless. 

6  Of  course  you  know  your  own  sister,'  said 
I.  'Finn  took  your  view.  I  mentioned  my 
misgiving,  and  his  long  head  waggled  most  pro- 
saically in  the  moonlight.' 
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1  Women  who  behave  as  my  sister  has,  Mr. 
Monson,'  she  exclaimed  with  the  gravity  of  a 
young  philosopher,  c  are  too  selfish,  too  cowardly, 
too  much  in  love  with  themselves  and  with  life  to 
act  as  you  seem  to  fear  my  sister  might.  They 
may  go  mad,  and  then  to  be  sure  there  is  an  end 
of  all  reasoning  about  them  ;  but  whilst  they  have 
their  senses  they  may  be  trusted  so  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned.  In  perfectly  sane 
people  many  noble  qualities  go  to  impulses  or 
resolutions  which  are  deemed  rash  and  impious 
by  persons  who  falter  over  the  mere  telling  of 
such  deeds.  My  sister  has  not  a  single  noble 
quality  in  her.  She  may  poison  the  lives  of 
others,  but  she  will  be  extremely  careful  to 
preserve  her  own.' 

'  Now  if  I  had  said  that '  said  I. 

8  Oh,'  she  answered,  with  the  little  colour 
that  had  come  into  her  cheeks  fading  out  of 
them,  '  I  will  never  reproach  you  for  telling  the 
truth.' 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  Wilfrid's  cabin  and 
found  him  up  and  dressed,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair 
reading  his  diary,  which  I  took  the  book  to  be.  He 
held  the  volume  close  to  his  face  ;  his  legs  were 
crossed,  his  feet  in  slippers,  his  right  hand  grasped 
his  big  meerschaum  pipe  which  was  filled  with 
yellow    tobacco    not    yet    lighted.      The    cabin 
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window  was  open  and  the  draperies  of  the  hand- 
some little  apartment  stirred  to  the  pouring  of 
the  rich,  hot,  ocean  breeze  through  the  orifice. 

1  You  look  vastly  comfortable,  Wilf,'  said  I. 
'  Glad  to  find  you  well.  But  it  must  be  a  bit 
dull  here  though  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  he,  putting  down  the  book 
and  lighting  his  pipe.  '  Sit  and  smoke  with 
me.' 

6  Why  not  on  deck  ? '  I  answered,  sitting 
nevertheless.  '  A  wide  view  in  hot  weather  takes 
the  place  of  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  sight  is 
sensible  of  the  heat  as  well  as  other  organs.  It 
may  be  cooler  down  here  in  reality  than  it  is 
under  the  awning  above,  but  these  cribbed  and 
coffined  bulkheads  make  it  very  hot  to  the  eye 
spite  of  that  pleasant  gushing  of  wind  there.' 

He  quietly  sucked  at  his  pipe,  looking  at  me 
through  the  wreaths  of  tobacco  smoke  which 
went  up  from  his  bowl.  I  lighted  a  cigar,  furtively 
observing  his  face  as  I  did  so.  He  was  pale  : 
there  was  nothing  novel  in  that,  but  I  noticed  an 
expression  of  anxiety  in  his  eyes  that  was  new  to 
me :  a  look  of  sane  concern  as  though  some 
difficulty  novel  and  surprising,  yet  not  of  a 
character  to  strike  deep,  had  befallen  him.  I 
glanced  at  the  breakfast  tray  that  was  upon  the 
table  near  which  he  was  seated  and  easily  guessed 
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by  what  remained  that  he  had  made  a  good 
meal.  His  manner  was  quiet,  even  subdued  ;  no 
symptoms  of  the  old  jerkiness,  of  the  odd  probing 
gestures  of  head  with  a  thrust  of  his  mind,  as  it 
were,  into  one's  face  as  if  his  intellect  were  as 
short-sighted  as  his  eyes.  He  was  airily  clothed 
in  white,  a  coloured  shirt  wide  open  at  the  collar, 
and  a  small  silk  cap  of  a  jockey  pattern  was 
perched  upon  his  head. 

6  Has  Finn  removed  the  five- guinea  piece 
from  the  mainmast  F  '  said  he. 

'  I  don't  know,  Wilf.' 

'  I  must  send  word  to  him  to  take  charge  of 
it,  and  to  tell  the  men  that  the  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  them  on  our  arrival.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  home.' 

'  And  so  shall  I,  upon  my  word.' 

'  The  ceaseless  motion  of  the  sea,'  he  con- 
tinued, talking  quietly  and  with  a  more  sensible 
look  in  his  face  than  I  had  witnessed  in  him 
since  the  hour  of  our  start,  '  grows  so  distractingly 
monotonous  after  a  time,  that  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve it  affects  weak  heads.  This  trip  has  about 
exhausted  my  love  of  seafaring.  I  shall  sell  the 
"  Bride." ' 

I  nodded. 

*  How  long  should  the  run  home  occupy  us  ? ' 
he  asked. 
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'  Let  us  call  it  a  month,  or  five  weeks  at  the 
outside,  for  everybody's  sake,'  I  answered. 

He  smoked  for  a  minute  in  silence  with 
a  thoughtful  face  and  then  said,  '  Five  weeks  in 
one's  cabin  is  a  long  imprisonment.' 

I  imagined  he  referred  to  his  wife,  and 
that  he  was  feeling  his  way  in  this  round- 
about fashion  to  talk  about  her.  '  There  is  no 
necessity  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  weeks,'  said 
I.  'Your  yacht  is  nut  an  ocean  liner  full  of 
passengers  whose  stares  and  whispers  might 
indeed  prove  embarrassing.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  quite  willing  to  promise  very 
honestly  never  even  to  look.  Miss  Jennings  is 
all  tenderness  and  sweetness  and  sympathy  ;  there 
could  be  nothing  to  found  a  pita  for  seclusion 
upon  in  her  presence.  As  to  the  sailors,'  I  con- 
tinued, noticing  without  comprehending  an  air 
of  bewilderment  that  was  growing  upon  his 
face  as  I  talked,  'Jack  meets  with  so  many 
astonishments  in  his  vocation  that  surprise  and 
curiosity  are  almost  lost  arts  with  him.  The 
crew  will  take  one  long  thirsty  stare  ;  then  turn 
their  quids  and  give  what  passes  aft  no  further 
heed  whatever.' 

'  I  don't  follow  you,'  he  exclaimed,  poising  his 
pipe,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  me;  'what 
are  you  talking  about  ?  ' 
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'You  were  speaking  of  the  tediousness  of  a 
five  weeks'  imprisonment ! ' 

6  Quite  right,'  said  he,  { and  tedious  it  is  if 
it's  to  last  five  weeks.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Wilfrid,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
point   out  that  the  imprisonment  to  which  you 

refer  is  unnecessary  ;  in  fact,  after  last  night ' 

But  here  I  suddenly  bit  my  lip  to  the  perception 
that  it  would  be  rash  and  unwise  on  my  part  to 
let  him  know  that  his  wife  had  been  present  at 
Colonel  Hope-Kennedy's  burial.  '  What  I  mean 
is,'  I  continued,  talking  rapidly,  '  if  it's  a  mere 
question  of  sensitiveness  or  pride  recoiling  from 
observation,  why  not  imitate  the  great  Mokanna : 

"  O'er  his  features  hung 
The  Veil,  the  Silver  Veil  which  he  had  flung 
In  mercy  there  to  hide  from  human  sight 
His  dazzling  brow  till  men  could  bear  its  light." 

In  our  case  we  have  no  dazzling  brow  and  con- 
sequently require  no  silver  veils  ;  but  in  Miss 
Laura's  wardrobe  there  should  be ' 

He  was  now  gaping  at  me,  and  cried  out, 
'  Your  brain  wanders  this  morning,  Charles.  Do 
you  mean  that  /should  go  veiled?  ' 

'  Y"ou  !  :  I  exclaimed  ;  '  certainly  not.  I  am 
not  talking  of  you.' 

'But   I  am  talking    of  myself,  though,'  he 
cried. 
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I  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  '  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to  imprison 
yourself  in  this  cabin  till  we  get  home  ?  ' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  imprison  myself,' 
he  answered,  'Iain  imprisoned.' 

'  By  whom,  pray  ?  ' 

'  Can't  you  see  ?  ' 

I  ran  my  eyes  round  the  cabin. 

'  Xo,  no ! '  he  shouted,  '  look  at  me.  Don't 
you  perceive  that  I  can't  get  out  ?  How  am  I  to 
pass  through  that  door  ?  ' 

'  How  are  you  to  pass  through  that  door  ?  '  I 
exclaimed  ;  '  why,  by  walking  through  it,  of  course. 
How  else  ? ' 

6  Ay,  and  that's  just  what  I  can't  do,'  said  he 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

'  But  why  not,  Wilfrid  ?  '  I  cried,  scarcely  yet 
understanding  how  it  was  with  him. 

'Because,'  he  answered  petulantly,  looking 
down  himself,  then  at  his  arms  and  legs,  '  I  am 
too  big.' 

I  perceived  now  what  had  come  to  him,  and 
felt  so  dismayed,  so  grieved,  so  pained,  I  may  say 
to  the  very  heart,  that  for  some  moments  I  was 
unable  to  speak.  However,  with  a  violent  effort 
I  pulled  myself  together,  and  lighting  my  cigar 
afresh  in  a  demonstrative  way,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obtaining  what  concealment  I  could  get  out  of 
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my  gestures  and  my  puffing  of  the  tobacco 
rlouds,  I  said,  '  Big  you  always  were,  Wilfrid  ; 
but  never  so  big — and  not  now  so  big — as  not  to  be 
able  to  pass  through  that  door.  See !  let  me  go 
first ;  put  your  two  hands  just  above  my  hips  and 
you'll  follow  me  through  as  easily  as  reeving  a 
rope's  end  through  the  sheave  hole  it  belongs  to.' 

I  rose,  but  he  waved  me  off  with  an  almost 
frantic  gesture.  'My  God,  man!'  he  shouted, 
'  what  is  the  use  of  talking  ?  I  could  no  more  get 
through  that  door  than  I  could  pass  through  that 
porthole.' 

'  But  don't  you  think  we  might  manage  to 
haul  you  through  ?  '  said  I. 

'  You'd  tear  me  to  pieces,'  he  answerer].  *  Sit 
down,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  continued,  speaking 
with  an  almost  cheerful  note  in  his  voice,  '  it  is  a 
very  grave  inconvenience,  but  it  must  be  met. 
This  cabin  is  commodious,  and  with  you  and 
Laura  to  come  and  keep  me  company,  and  with 
the  further  solace  of  my  pipe  and  books,  why  I 
shall  be  very  nearly  as  well  off  as  if  I  could  get 
on  deck.  Besides,'  he  added,  lifting  his  finger 
and  addressing  me  with  that  old  air  of  cunning  I 
have  again  and  again  referred  to,  made  boyish 
and  pathetic  by  the  quivering  of  his  eyelids  and 
the  knowing  look  his  mouth  put  on,  '  even  if  I 
was  not  too  much  swelled  to  pass  through  that 
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door,'  he  glanced  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing 
that  demanded  respectful  speech  from  him,  '  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  through  the  com- 
panion hatch. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  it  no  doubt  is  as  you  say.  A 
little  patience  and  you  will  find  yourself  equal,  I 
am  sure,  to  leaving  your  cabin.  If  not,  and  you 
fear  the  idea  of  a  squeeze,  there  is  always  your 
carpenter  at  hand.  A  few  blows  dealt  at  yonder 
bulkhead  would  make  room  for  an  elephant.' 

4  Ay,  that  would  be  all  very  well,'  said  he, 
'so  far  as  this  cabin  is  concerned.  But  would 
you  have  me  order  the  carpenter  to  rip  up  the 
deck  with  leagues  of  Atlantic  weather  right  ahead 
of  us  ?  ' 

I  feigned  to  aprree.  No  useful  result  could 
possibly  follow  any  sort  of  reasoning  with  him 
whilst  this  extraordinary  fancy  possessed  his 
brain.  I  watched  him  attentively  to  remark  if 
he  moved  or  acted  as  if  his  hallucination  involved 
physical  conditions,  as  if  in  short  he  was  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  unwieldiness  of  excessive 
growth  in  his  body  and  limbs :  for  I  remembered 
the  case  of  a  man  I  once  heard  of,  who,  believing 
himself  to  have  grown  enormously  corpulent  in  a 
single  night,  acted  the  part  of  an  immensely  fat 
man  by  breathing  pursily  and  with  labour,  by 
grasping  his  stomach  as   though  it  stood   out  a 
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considerable  distance  ahead  of  him,  and  by  other 
samples  of  behaviour  which  in  his  madness  he 
might  imagine  properly  belonged  to  the  obese. 
But  I  could  detect  no  conduct  of  this  sort  in 
Wilfrid  outside  that  inspection  of  himself  which  I 
mentioned  when  he  first  told  me  that  he  had 
grown  too  big  to  quit  his  cabin. 

I  changed  the  subject  and  sat  talking  with  him 
for  a  long  half-hour.  He  asked  no  questions  about 
his  wife,  nor  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Colonel's 
body,  nor  reverted  to  the  extent  of  the  faintest 
implication  to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  day. 
Yet  he  conversed  with  perfect  rationality ;  his 
manners  were  bland,  with  something  of  dignity  in 
them  ;  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  poor  fellow's 
crazmess  had  localised  itself  in  this  new  and 
astounding  fancy  of  his  being  unable  to  squeeze 
his  way  through  on  deck,  leaving  his  mind  in  all 
other  directions  clear  and  serene  ;  yet  mad  as  was 
the  notion  that  had  now  seized  him,  I  could  not 
but  secretly  feel  that  there  was  more  madness  yet 
in  his  insensibility  to  what  had  happened,  as  though 
indeed  the  light  of  memory  in  him  had  been  ex- 
tinguished and  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
what  was  actually  passing  before  his  eyes. 

I  held  my  peace  on  this  new  and  astonishing 
craze,  fancying  that  at  any  hour  I  might  find  him 
on  deck  and  his  delusion  gone.     At  dinner,  how- 
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ever,  that  day  Miss  Laura  noticed  his  absence. 
My  silence,  I  suppose,  convinced  her  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  him.  She  questioned 
me  and  I  told  her  the  truth.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
sadness. 

4  He  grows  worse,' she  said.  4I  fear  he  will 
never  recover.' 

4  This  marriage,'  I  answered,  4  on  top  of  what 
was  congenital  in  him,  has  proved  too  much. 
Have  you  seen  your  sister  to-day  ?  ' 

<;nto.' 

6  Does  she  intend  to  keep  her  cabin  until  we 
reach  England  ? ' 

4 1  cannot  say.     She  declines  to  see  me.' 

4  Yet  she  has  turned  you  out  of  your  berth, 
and  does  not  scruple,  I  suppose,  to  use  everything 
that  you  possess.  Well,  we  are  a  queer  little 
ship,  I  must  say  ;  the  husband  self-imprisoned  by 
fancy  on  one  side,  and  a  wife  self-imprisoned  by 
heaven  knows  what  emotions  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  both  doors  within  kick  of  a  foot  from  either 
threshold.  It  is  a  picture  to  encourage  an  in- 
genuous mind  fired  with  matrimonial  resolutions  ! ' 

4  Men  are  fools  to  get  married  ! '  she  exclaimed 
piquantly. 

4  And  women  ?  '  said  I. 

4  Oh,  it  is  the  business  of  women  to  make  men 
fools,'  she  answered. 

VOL.   111.  c 
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Her  clear  eye  rested   serenely  on  mine,  and 
she  spoke  without  archness  or  sarcasm. 

1  I   don't  think,'   said   I,   '  that  women  make 
fools  of  men,  but  that  it  is  men  who  make  fools 
of  themselves.     Yet   this  I  vow   before   all  the 
gods :  if  I  had  married  a  woman  like  your  sister 
and  she  had   served  me   as   she   has  served  her 
husband,  I  should  wish  to  be  mad  as  Wilfrid  is. 
He  does  not  ask  after  her,  seems  to  have  utterly 
forgotten  her  and  the  fellow  who  was  sent  to  his 
rest  yesterday.     Oh,  how  delightful !     Why,  you 
hear  of  women  like  Lady  Monson  driving  their 
spouses  into  hideous  courses  of  life,  forcing  them 
to  search  for  oblivion  in  drink,  gambling,  and  so 
on    until    they    end   as    penniless    miscreants,   as 
broken-down    purple-nosed    rogues,    and    all    for 
love,    forsooth  !      But   how   is    Wilfrid    served  ? 
Some  wild-eyed  imagination  slips  into  his  brain, 
turns    all    the   paintings    to  the   wall,   and   with 
nimble  hands  falls  to  work  to  garnish  the  galleries 
inside    his    skull    with    tapestry    hangings    which 
engage  his  mind  to  the  forgetting  of  all  things 
else.' 

'But,  Mr.  Monson,'  cried  she,  'surely  with 
some  little  trouble  one  might  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing him,  whilst  feigning  to  admit  he  has  increased 
in  size,  that  he  is  not  too  big  to  pass  through  his 
door.' 
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"  Let  us  pay  him  a  visit,'  said  I. 

She  at  once  rose.  We  had  finished  dinner 
some  time.  I  had  been  chatting  with  her  over 
such  slender  dessert  as  a  yacht's  stores  in  those 
days  supplied — figs,  nuts,  raisins,  biscuits,  and  the 
like.  The  westering  sun  coloured  the  cabin  with 
a  ruby  atmosphere  amid  which  the  wines  on  the 
table  glowed  in  rich  contrast  with  the  snow-white 
damask  and  the  icy  sparkle  of  crystal,  whilst  red 
stars  trembled  in  the  silver  lamps  with  a  soft 
crimson  lustre,  flaking,  as  it  seemed,  upon  the  eve 
out  of  the  mirrors.  The  humming  wind  gushed 
pleasantly  through  the  open  skylight  and  down 
the  hatchway,  and  set  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
dancing  and  the  ferns  gracefully  nodding.  To 
think  of  the  woman  for  whom  all  this  show  was 
designed,  for  whom  all  these  elegancies  were 
heaped  together,  the  mistress  indeed  of  the  gallant 
and  beautiful  little  fabric  that  was  bearing  us 
with  a  pretty  sauciness  over  this  sea  of  sapphire 
and  under  this  reddening  equinoctial  heaven, 
sulking  in  her  cabin,  a  disgraced,  a  degraded,  a 
socially  ruined  creature,  imprisoned  by  her  own 
hand,  and  pride  acting  the  part  of  turnkey  to 
her !  But  Miss  Jennings  was  making  her  way 
to  Wilfrid's  cabin,  and  there  was  no  leisure  now 
for  moralising. 

We  entered.     The  remains  of  the  dinner  mv 
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cousin  had  been  served  with  were  still  upon  his 
table,  and  I  gathered  that  he  had  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  This  did  not  look  as  though  he  sus- 
pected that  eating  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
sudden  astonishing  growth.  He  had  emptied  one 
pint  bottle  of  champagne,  and  another  about  a 
quarter  full  stood  at  his  elbow  with  a  bumper, 
just  poured  out  apparently,  alongside  it.  He  had 
attired  himself  in  dress  clothes  again,  and  sat 
with  an  air  of  state  and  dignity  in  his  arm- 
chair, toying  with  a  large  cigar  not  yet  lighted. 

'How  d'ye  do,  Laura,  my  dear?  Sit  down. 
Sit,  Charles.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  slender 
people  like  you.' 

I  placed  a  chair  for  Miss  Jennings  and  vaulted 
into  Wilfrid's  bunk,  for  though  the  cabin  was 
roomy  in  proportion  to  the  burthen  of  the  yacht, 
the  accommodation  was  by  no  means  ample  owing 
to  the  furniture  that  crowded  the  deck.  His  high 
cheek  bones  were  flushed,  a  sort  of  glassiness 
coated  his  eyes,  but  this  I  readily  ascribed  to  the 
champagne ;  the  interior  was  hot,  and  Miss  Laura 
cooled  her  sweet  face  with  a  black  fan  that  hung 
at  her  waist.  My  cousin  watched  her  uneasily 
as  if  he  feared  she  would  see  something  in  him  to 
divert  her. 

'  Do  you  feel  now,  Wilfrid,'  said  I,  ;  as  if  you 
could  get  on  deck  ?  ' 
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1  Oh,  certainly  not,'  he  answered  warmly,  '  I 
wonder  that  you  should  ask  such  a  question. 
Compare  my  figure  with  that  door.' 

He  looked  at  Miss  Laura  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  as  though  he  pitied  me. 

'Surely,  Wilfrid,'  she  exclaimed,  'you  could 
pass  through  quite  easily,  and  without  hurting 
yourself  at  all.5 

'  Quite  easily !  Yes,  in  pieces  !  '  he  cried 
scornfully.  '  But  it  is  not  that  you  are  both 
blind.  Your  wish  is  to  humour  me.  Please  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  What  I  can  see,  you  can 
see.  Look  at  this  bulk.'  He  put  down  his  cigar 
to  grasp  his  breast  with  both  hands.  '  Look  at 
these,'  he  continued,  slapping  first  an  arm,  then  a 
lei?.  'It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  I  should 
have  broadened  only.  Had  I  increased  corre- 
spondingly in  height,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  stand  upright  in  this  cabin,'  and  he  directed  a 
glance  at  the  upper  deck  or  ceiling,  whilst  a 
shiver  ran  through  him. 

I  thought  now  I  would  sound  his  mind  in 
fresh  directions,  for  though  whilst  his  present 
craze  hung  strong  in  him  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  quit  his  cabin,  yet  if  his  intellect  had  failed 
in  other  ways  to  the  extent  I  found  in  this  par- 
ticular hallucination  he  would  certainly  have  to 
be  watched,  not  for  his  own  security  only,  but  for 
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that  of  all  others  on  board.  Why,  as  you  may 
suppose,  his  craziness  took  the  wildest  and  most 
tragic  accentuation  when  one  thought  of  where 
one  was — in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  Atlantic, 
a  goodly  company  of  us  on  board,  a  little  ship 
that  was  as  easily  to  be  made  a  bonfire  of  as  an 
empty  tar  barrel,  with  gunpowder  enough  stowed 
somewhere  away  down  forward  to  complete  in  a 
jiffy  the  work  that  the  flames  might  be  dallying 
with. 

1  You  do  not  inquire  after  Lady  Monson, 
Wilfrid,'  said  I. 

Miss  Jennings  started  and  stared  at  me. 

'  Why  should  I  ? '  he  answered  coldly,  and 
deliberately  producing  his  little  tinder-box,  at 
which  he  began  to  chip.  '  I'll  venture  to  say  she 
doesn't  inquire  after  me? 

I  was  astonished  by  the  rationality  of  this 
answer  and  the  air  of  intelligence  that  accom- 
panied its  delivery. 

'  No,  I  fear  not,'  said  I,  much  embarrassed. 
'  As  she  only  came  on  board  yesterday ' 

'  Well?  '  he  exclaimed,  finding  that  I  paused. 

8  Oh,'  said  I  with  a  bit  of  a  stammer,  '  it  just 
occurred  to  me  you  might  have  forgotten  that 
she  was  now  one  of  us,  journeying  home.' 

1  Tut,  tut ! '  said  he,  waving  his  hand  at  me, 
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but  without  turning  his  head.  '  Laura,  you  are 
looking  after  her,  my  dear  ?  ' 

1  My  maid  sees  that  she  has  all  she  requires,' 
answered  the  girl.  '  She  declines  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me — to  meet  me — to  hear  of  me.' 

He  nodded  his  head  slowly  and  gravely  at 
her,  and  lowering  his  voice  said,  '  Can  she  hear  us, 
do  you  think  ?  ' 

1  Xo,'  I  exclaimed,  '  not  through  the  two 
bulkheads,  with  the  width  of  passage  between.' 

He  smoked  leisurely  whilst  he  kept  his  ey<es 
thoughtfully  bent  on  Miss  Laura.  4  My  cousin,' 
said  he,  addressing  her  as  though  I  were  absent, 
'  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  said  to  me, 
"  Suppose  you  recover  your  wife,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  her  ?  "  I  have  recovered  her  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  my  intentions.  Laura,  you 
know  I  adored  her.'  She  inclined  her  head. 
*  What  term  would  you  apply  to  a  woman,'  he  pro- 
ceeded, '  who  should  abandon  a  devoted  husband 
that  worshipped  the  ground  she  walked  upon  ? 
who  should  desert  the  sweetest  little  infant ' — I 
thought  his  voice  would  falter  here,  but  it  was  as 
steady  as  the  fixed  regard  of  his  eyes — '  that  ever 
came  from  heaven  to  fill  a  mother's  heart  with 
love  ?  who  should  forfeit  a  position  of  distinction 
and  opulence, — who  should  stealthily  creep  like  a 
thief  in  the  night  from  a  home  of  beauty,  of  ele- 
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gance,  and  of  splendour ;  who  should  do  all  this 
for  an  end  of  such  depravity  that  it  must  be 
nameless  ?  '  his  forefinger  shot  up  with  a  jerk  and 
his  eyes  glowed  under  the  trembling  of  the  lids. 
k  What  is  the  term  you  would  apply  to  such  a 
woman  ? '  he  continued,  now  scowling  and  with 
an  imperious  note  in  his  voice. 

I  guessed  the  word  that  was  in  his  mind  and 
cried,  '  Why,  mad  of  course.' 

'Mad!'  he  thundered  violently,  slapping  his 
knee  and  breaking  into  a  short,  semi-delirious 
laugh.  He  leaned  forward  as  though  he  would 
take  Miss  Laura  into  his  strictest  confidence,  and 
putting  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth  he 
whispered,  '  She  is  mad.  We  none  of  us  knew  it, 
Laura.  My  first  act  then  when  we  reach  home 
will  be  to  confine  her.  But  not  a  word,  mind  ! ' 
He  held  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  in  that  posture 
slowly  leaned  back  in  his  chair  again,  with  a  face 
painful  with  its  smile  of  cunning  and  triumph. 

1  saw  that  the  girl  was  getting  scared ;  so 
without  ado  I  dropped  out  of  the  bunk  on  to  my 
feet. 

'An  excellent  scheme,  Wilfrid,'  said  I;  'in 
fact  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  d'ye  know  the  atmosphere  here  is  just 
roasting.  I'll  take  Miss  Jennings  on  deck  for  a 
turn,  and  when  I  am  cooled  down  a  bit  I'll  look 
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in  upon  you  for  another  yarn  for  half-an-hour 
before  turning  in.' 

1  All  right,'  he  exclaimed.  '  Laura  looks  as  if 
she  wants  some  fresh  air.  Send  one  of  the 
stewards  to  me,  will  you,  as  you  pass  through  the 
cabin  ?  But  mind,  both  of  you — hush  !  Not  a 
word  ;  you  understand  ?  ' 

'Trust  us,'  said  I,  and  sick  at  heart  I  took 
Miss  Laura's  hand  and  led  her  out  of  the  cabin. 
As  I  closed  the  door  she  reeled  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  arm  I  passed  round  her.  I  con- 
ducted her  to  a  couch  and  procured  a  glass  of  water. 
The  atmosphere  here  was  comparatively  cool  with 
the  evening  air  breezing  down  through  the  wide 
skylight,  and  she  quickly  recovered. 

1  It  is  terrible ! '  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her 
fingers  to  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  head.  '  I 
should  fall  crazy  myself  were  I  much  with  him. 
His  sneers,  his  smiles,  his  looks,  the  boyish  air  of 
his  face  too !  The  thought  of  his  misery,  his 
injury,  the  irreparable  wrong  done  him — poor 
Wilf,  poor  Wilf!'  Her  tender  heart  gave  way 
and  she  wept  piteously. 

When  she  was  somewhat  composed  she  fetched 
a  hat  and  accompanied  me  on  deck.  The  dusk 
down  to  the  horizon  was  clear  and  fine,  richly 
spangled  to  where  the  hard  black  line  of  the  ocean 
ruled    the    firmament.       On    high    sailed    many 
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meteors,  like  flying  fish  sparking  out  of  the  dark 
velvet  ;  some  of  them  scoring  under  the  trembling 
constellations  a  silver  wake  that  lingered  long 
on  the  eye  and  resembled  a  length  of  moon- 
coloured  steam  slowly  settling  away  before  the 
breath  of  a  soft  air.  There  were  many  shooting 
stars,  too,  without  the  comet-like  grace  of  the 
meteoric  flights  ;  sharp,  bounding  sparkles  that 
made  one  think  of  the  flashing  of  muskets  levelled 
at  the  ocean  by  visionary  hands  in  the  hovering, 
star-laden  gloom.  The  wind  was  failing ;  the 
yacht  was  sailing  with  erect  masts  with  a  rhythmic 
swincrioor  of  the  hollows  of  her  canvas  to  the  light 
weather  rolls  of  the  vessel  on  the  tender  undula- 
tions. It  was  like  the  regular  breathing  of  each 
great  white  1  reast.  The  dew  was  heavy  and 
cooled  the  draught  as  a  fountain  the  atmosphere 
round  about  it.  A  little  sleepy  noise  of  purring 
froth  came  from  the  bows.  All  was  hushed  along 
the  decks,  though  as  the  yacht  lifted  forward  I 
could  make  out  some  figures  pacing  the  forecastle, 
apparently  with  naked  feet,  for  no  footfall  reached 
the  ear. 

.'  Alas,'  said  I,  ;  the  wind  is  foiling.  I  dread 
the  stagnation  of  these  waters.  I  have  heard  of 
ships  lying  becalmed  here  for  two  and  three 
months  at  a  stretch ;  in  all  those  hideous  days  of 
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frying  suns  and  steaming  nights  scarce  traversing 
twenty  leagues.' 

1  We  were  becalmed  a  fortnight  on  the  Line,' 
said  Miss  Laura,  c  on  our  passage  to  England.  It 
seemed  a  year.  Everybody  grew  quarrelsome, 
and  I  believe  there  was  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
crew.' 

'  Oh,  I  hate  the  dead  calm  at  sea ! '  I  cried. 
'Yet  I  fear  we  are  booked.  Look  straight  up, 
Miss  Jennings,  you  will  behold  a  very  storm  of 
shooting  stars.  When  I  was  in  these  waters,  but 
much  more  west  and  east  than  where  we  now  are, 
I  took  notice  that  whenever  the  sky  shed  meteors 
in  any  abundance  a  calm  followed,  and  the 
duration  of  the  stagnant  time  was  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  silver  discharge.  But  who 
is  that  standing  aft  by  the  wheel  there  ? ' 

My  question  was  heard  and  answered.  '  It's 
me — Capt'n  Finn,  sir.' 

6  We're  in  for  a  calm,  I  fear,  Finn.' 

'  I  fear  so,  sir,'  he  answered,  slowly  coming 
over  to  us.  '  Great  pity  though.  I  was  calculat- 
ing upon  the  little  breeze  to-day  lasting  to  draw 
us  out  of  this  here  belt.  Them  shooting  stars  too 
ain't  wholesome.  Some  says  they  signifies  wind, 
and  so  they  may  to  the  norrards,  but  not  down 
here.     Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Monson,  but  how  is  Sir 
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Wilfrid,  sir?     Han't  seen  him  on  deck  all  day. 
I  hope  his  honour's  pretty  well  ? ' 

1  Come  this  way,  Finn,'  said  I. 

The  three  of  us  stepped  to  the  weather  rail, 
somewhat  forward,  clear  of  the  ears  of  the  helms- 
man. 

'  Captain,'  said  I, '  my  cousin's  very  bad  and  I 
desire  to  talk  to  you  about  him.' 

'  Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,'  he  answered  in  a  voice 
of  concern  ;  '  the  heat's  a-trying  him,  may  be.' 

'  He  refuses  to  leave  his  cabin,'  said  I,  '  and 
why,  think  you  ?  Because  he  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  has  grown  too  broad  to  pass  through 
the  door  or  even  to  squeeze  through  that  hatch 
there.' 

4  Gor  bless  me  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  what  a  notion 
to  take  on.  And  yet  it  ain't  the  first  time  I've 
heard  of  such  whims.  I  was  once  shipmate  with 
a  man  who  believed  his  nose  to  be  a  knife.  I've 
seen  him  a  trying  to  cut  up  tobacco  with  it. 
There's  no  arguing  with  people  when  they  gets 
them  tempers.' 

'  But  don't  you  think,  Captain  Finn/  said  Miss 
Jennings,  *  that  with  some  trouble  Sir  Wilfrid 
might  be  coaxed  into  coming  on  deck  ?  If  he 
could  be  induced  to  pass  through  his  door  he 
would  find  the  hatch  easy.     Then,  when  on  deck, 
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confidence  would  return  to  him  and  his  crazy- 
notion  leave  him.' 

4  Won't  he  make  the  heffort,  miss  ?  '  inquired 
Finn. 

I  answered  '  No.  He  says  that  it  would  tear 
him  to  pieces  to  be  dragged  through.' 

4  Then,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  skipper  with  energy, 
'  if  he  says  it  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  believes 
it,  sir,  and  if  he  believes  it  then  I  dorn't  doubt  that 
physical  force  by  way  of  getting  him  out  of  his 
cabin  would  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  that 
could  be  tried.  It's  all  the  narves,  sir.  Them's 
an  arrangement  fit  to  bust  a  man  open  by  acting 
upon  his  imagination.  Mr.  Monson,  sir,  I'll  tell'ee 
what  once  happened  to  me.  I  had  a  fever,  and 
when  I  recovered,  my  narves  was  pretty  nigh  all 
gone.  I'd  cry  one  moment  like  a  baby,  then 
laugh  ready  to  split  my  sides  over  nothen  at  all. 
I  took  on  a  notion  that  I  might  lay  wiolent  hands 
on  myself  if  the  opportunity  offered.  It  wasn't 
that  I  wanted  to  hurt  myself,  but  that  I  was 
afeered  I  would.  I  recollect  being  in  my  little 
parlour  one  day.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  sideboard 
agin  the  wall  with  a  drawer  in  which  my  missus 
kep'  the  table  knives  we  ate  with.  The  thought 
of  them  knives  gave  me  a  fright.  I  wanted  to 
leave  the  room,  but  to  get  to  the  door  I  should 
have  to  pass  the  drawer  where  them  knives  were, 
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and  I  couldn't  stir.  Your  honour,  such  was 
the  state  of  my  narves  that  the  agony  of  being 
dragged  past  that  door  would  have  been  as  bad 
as  wrenching  me  in  halves.  So  I  got  out 
through  the  window,  and  it  was  a  fortnight  afore 
I  had  the  courage  to  look  into  that  parlour 
again.' 

'  My  father  knew  a  rich  gentleman  in  Mel- 
bourne,' said  Miss  Jennings,  '  who  lost  his  mind. 
He  believed  that  he  had  been  changed  into  a  cat, 
and  all  day  long  he  would  sit  beside  a  little  crevice 
in  the  wainscot  of  his  dining-room  waiting  for  a 
mouse  to  appear.' 

'  But  when  it  comes  to  imaginations  of  this 
kind,'  said  I,  '  one  is  never  to  know  what  is  going 
to  follow.     Captain  Finn,  my  cousin  may  mend — 

I  pray  Grod  he  wrill  do  so,  and  soon '    '  Amen,' 

quoth  Finn  in  his  deepest  note.  '  Meanwhile,'  I 
continued, '  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
watched.' 

'  You  think  so,  sir  ? '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Why,  man,  consider  where  we  are.  Send 
your  eye  into  that  mighty  distance,'  I  cried,  point- 
ing to  the  black  junction  of  scintillant  gloom  and 
the  spread  of  ocean  coming  to  us  thence  in  ink. 
6  Think  of  our  loneliness  here  and  the  condition 
that  a  madman's  act  might  reduce  us  to.  That  is 
not  all.     Lady  Monson,  this  young  lady  and  her 
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maid,  sleep  close  to  his  cabin.  Who  shall  con- 
jecture the  resolution  that  may  possess  a  diseased 
brain  on  a  sudden  ?  Sir  Wilfrid  must  be  watched, 
Finn.' 

6 1  agree  with  you,  sir,'  he  answered  thought- 
fully, 4  but — but  who's  to  have  the  ordering  of  it  ? 

1  'Tain't  for  the  likes  of  me,  sir '     He  paused, 

then  added,  '  He's  master  here,  'ee  know,  sir.' 

'  I'll  make  myself  responsible,'  I  exclaimed ; 
'  the  trouble  is  to  have  him  watched  with  the 
delicacy  that  shall  defy  the  detection  of  his  most 
suspicious  humour  should  he  put  his  head  out  of 
his  berth  or  quit  it — which  he  is  not  likely  to  do 
yet.  Of  course  an  eye  would  have  to  be  kept 
upon  him  from  without.  Name  me  two  or  three 
of  your  trustiest  seamen.' 

4  Why,  sir,  there's  Cutbill,  a  first-class  man  ; 
and  there's  two  others,  Jonathan  Furlong  and 
William  Grindling,  that  you  may  put  your  fullest 
confidence  in.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  '  I  propose  that  these  men 
should  take  a  spell  of  keeping  a  lookout  turn  and 
turn  about.  The  stewards  would  have  been  lit 
persons,  but  they  are  wanting  in  muscle.  Let  the 
man  who  keeps  watch  in  the  cabin  so  post  him- 
self that  he  may  command  the  passage  where  Sir 
Wilfrid's  berth  is.  You  or  Crimp,  according  as 
your  watch  comes  round,  will  see  that  the  fellow 
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below,  whoever  he  may  be,  keeps  awake.  Pray 
attend  to  this,  Finn.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
necessary  measure.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  tell  old  Jacob  the  truth,  sir, 
and  the  men  likewise,'  said  he, '  and  also  acquaint 
the  stewards  with  what's  wrong,  otherwise  they'll 
be  for  turning  the  sailor  that's  sent  below  out  of 
the  cabin.' 

6  By  all  means,'  said  I.  '  I'll  stand  your  look- 
out whilst  you  are  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. But  see  that  you  provide  your  men  with 
some  ready  and  quite  reasonable  excuse  for  being 
in  the  cabin  should  Sir  Wilfrid  chance  to  come 
out  during  the  night  and  find  one  of  his  seamen 
sitting  at  the  table.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  that's  to  be  managed  with  a 
little  thinking,'  answered  Finn,  and  forthwith  he 
marched  towards  the  forecastle  into  the  darkness 
there. 

'It  is  fortunate,'  I  said  to  Miss  Jennings,  'that 
I  am  Wilfrid's  cousin.  If  I  were  simply  a  guest 
on  board  I  question  if  Finn  would  do  what  I 
want.' 

We  fell  to  pacing  the  deck.  Even  as  we 
walked  the  light  breeze  weakened  yet,  till  here 
and  there  you'd  catch  sight  of  the  gleam  of  a 
star  in  some  short  fold  of  black  swell  running  with 
a  burnished  brow.     The  dew  to  the  fluttering  of 
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the  canvas  aloft  fell  to  the  deck  with  the  pattering 
sound  of  raindrops. 

'  Oh,'  groaned  I  to  Miss  Laura,  '  for  a  pair  of 
paddle-wheels ! ' 

We  stepped  to  the  open  skylight  to  observe  if 
aught  were  stirring  below,  but  gladly  recoiled 
from  the  gush  of  hot  air  there  rising  with  a  fiery 
breath  stale  with  the  smell  of  the  dinner  table 
spite  of  the  sweetness  put  into  it  by  the  flowers. 
Heavens,  how  my  very  heart  sickened  to  the 
slopping  sounds  of  water  alongside  lifting  stag- 
nantly and  sulkily,  melting  out  into  black  ungleam- 
ing  oil !  We  seated  ourselves  under  the  fanning 
spread  of  mainsail,  talking  of  Wilfrid,  of  his  wife,  of 
features  of  the  voyage,  until  little  by  little  I  found 
myself  slowly  sliding  into  a  sentimental  mood. 
My  companion's  sweet  face,  glimmering  tender  and 
placid  to  the  starlight,  came  very  near  into  court- 
ing me  into  a  confession  of  love.  The  helmsman 
was  hidden  from  us,  we  seemed  to  be  floating 
alone  upon  the  mighty  shadow  that  stretched 
around.  A  sense  of  inexpressible  remoteness  was 
inspired  by  the  trembling  of  the  luminaries  and 
the  sharp  shooting  of  the  silver  meteors  as  though 
all  the  life  of  this  vast  hushed  universe  of  gloom 
were  up  there,  and  we  had  come  to  a  pause  upon 
the  very  verge  of  creation,  with  no  other  vitality 
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in  the  misty  confines  save  what  the  beating  of  onr 
two  hearts  put  into  them. 

On  a  sudden  she  started  and  said,  '  See  !  there 
is  my  sister.' 

The  figure  of  Lady  Monson  rose,  pale  and 
veiled,  out  of  the  companion  hatch.  She  did  not 
observe  us,  and  approached  the  part  of  the  deck 
where  we  were  seated,  courted  haply  by  the 
deeper  dye  the  shadow  of  the  mainsail  put  into 
the  atmosphere  about  it.  I  was  struck  by  the 
majesty  of  her  gait,  by  the  tragic  dignity  of  her 
carriage  as  she  advanced,  taking  the  planks  with 
a  subtlety  of  movement  that  made  her  form  look 
to  glide  wraith-like.  The  sweet  heart  at  my  side 
shrank  with  so  clear  a  suggestion  of  alarm  in  her 
manner  that  I  took  her  hand  and  held  it.  Lady 
Monson  drew  close — so  close  without  seeing  us 
that  I  believed  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep,  but 
she  caught  sight  of  us  then  and  instantly  flung 
with  an  inexpressible  demeanour  of  temper  and 
aversion  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  wdiich  she 
paced,  going  afterwards  to  the  rail  and  over- 
hanging it,  motionless  as  the  quarter-boat  that 
hung  a  little  past  her. 

4  She  frightens  me  ! '  whispered  Laura  ;  '  ought 
I  to  join  her  ?  Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  that  she  should 
hate  me  so  bitterly  for  her  own  acts  !  ' 

Why  should  you  join  her?      She  does  not 
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want  you.  The  heat  has  driven  her  on  deck,  and 
she  wishes  to  muse  and  perhaps  moralise  over  the 
Colonel's  grave.     Why  are  you  afraid  of  her  ?  ' 

1  Because  I  am  a  coward.' 

Just  then  Finn  came  along.  He  went  up  to 
Lady  Monson  and  I  saw  his  figure  stagger  against 
the  starlight  when  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He 
peered  about  and  then  came  over  to  us,  breathing 
hard  and  polishing  his  forehead. 

'  Xigh  took  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  sir, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  '  actually 
thought  it  was  your  honour,  so  tall  she  be.  Well, 
I've  arranged  everything,  sir,  and  a  lookout  '11  be 
established  soon  arter  the  cabin  light's  turned 
down.' 

Laura  suddenly  rose  and  wished  me  good- 
night. I  could  see  that  Lady  Monson's  presence 
rendered  her  too  uneasy  to  remain  on  deck,  so  I 
did  not  press  her  to  stay,  though  I  remember 
heartily  wishing  that  her  ladyship  was  still  on 
board  the  l  'Liza  Bobbins.'  She  continued  to  hold 
her  stirless  posture  at  the  bulwark  rail  as  though 
she  were  steadily  thinking  herself  into  stone. 
But  for  her  contemptuous  and  insolent  manner  of 
turning  from  us,  I  believe  I  should  have  found 
spirit  enough  to  attempt  a  conversation  with  her. 
It  was  not  until  four  bells  that  she  rose  suddenly 
from  her  inclined  attitude  as  though  startled  by 
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the  clear  echoing  chimes.  Past  her  the  sky  was 
dimly  reddening  to  the  moon  whose  disc  still 
floated  below  the  horizon,  and  against  the  delicate, 
almost  dream-like  flush,  I  perceived  her  toss  up 
her  veil  and  press  her  hands  to  her  face.  She 
then  veiled  herself  afresh,  came  to  the  companion 
and  disappeared.  Was  it  remorse  working  in  her, 
or  grief  for  her  foundered  colonel,  or  some  an- 
guish born  of  the  thought  of  her  child  ?  Easier, 
I  thought,  to  fathom  with  the  sight  the  mysteries 
of  the  ooze  of  the  black,  vaporous-looking  surface 
that  our  keel  was  scarce  now  wrinkling  than  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  a  heart  as  dark  as  hers  ! 

Half-an-hour  later  I  quitted  the  deck,  and  as 
I  passed  through  the  cabin  nodded  to  Cutbill,  who 
sat  awkwardly  and  with  a  highly  embarrassed  air 
with  his  back  upon  the  cabin  table,  commanding 
the  after  cabins— a  huge  salt,  all  whisker,  wrinkles, 
and  muscle. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

A    DEAD    CALM. 

I  was  up  and  about  a  great  deal  during  the  night 
It  was  not  only  that  the  heat  murdered  sleep ; 
there  was  something  so  ominous  in  the  profound 
stillness  which  fell  upon  our  little  ship  that  the 
mind  found  itself  weighed  down  as  with  a  sense 
of  misgiving,  a  dull,  incommunicable  dread  of 
approaching  calamity.  Of  the  dead  calm  at  sea 
I  was  by  no  means  ignorant ;  in  African  and 
West  Indian  waters  I  had  tasted  of  the  delights 
of  this  species  of  stagnation  over  and  over  again. 
One  calm,  I  remember,  came  very  close  to  realis- 
ing Coleridge's  description,  or  rather  the  descrip- 
tion that  the  poet  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of 
old  Sir  Eichard  Hawkins  preserved  in  the  foxed 
and  faded  pages  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Purchas. 
The  water  looked  to  be  full  of  wriggling  fiery 
creatures  burning  in  a  multitude  of  colours  till 
the  surface  of  the  sea  resembled  a  vast,  ghastly 
prism  reflecting  the  lights  of  some  hellish  princi- 
pality, deep  sunk  in  the  dark  brine.     But  I  never 
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recollect  the  ocean  until  this  night  as  without 
some  faint  heave  of  swell ;  yet  after  the  weak 
draught  of  air  had  utterly  died  out,  somewhere 
about  midnight,  the  yacht  slept  upon  a  bosom  as 
stirless  as  the  surface  of  a  summer  lake.  There 
was  not  the  lightest  movement  to  awaken  an  echo 
in  her  frame,  to  run  a  tremor  through  her  canvas, 
to  nudge  the  rudder  into  the  dimmest  clanking  of 
its  tiller  chains.  The  effect  of  such  a  hush  as 
this  at  sea  is  indescribable.  On  shore,  deep  in 
the  country,  far  distant  from  all  hum  of  life,  the 
stillness  of  night  is  a  desired  and  familiar  condi- 
tion of  darkness;  it  soothes  to  rest;  whatever 
vexes  it  is  a  violence ;  the  sweeping  of  a  gale 
through  hissing  and  roaring  trees,  the  thunder  of 
wind  in  the  chimney,  the  lashing  of  the  windows 
with  hail  and  rain,  the  red  bolt  of  lightning  to 
whose  hue  the  bedroom  glances  in  blood  to  the 
eye  of  its  disturbed  occupant ;  all  this  brings  with 
it  an  element  of  fear,  of  something  unusual,  out  of 
keeping,  out  of  nature  almost.  But  at  sea  it  is  the 
other  way  about.  'Tis  the  dead  calm  that  is  un- 
natural. It  is  as  though  the  mighty  forces  of 
heaven  and  ocean  had  portentously  sucked  in 
their  breath  in  anticipation  of  the  shock  of  con- 
flict, as  a  warrior  fills  his  lungs  to  the  full  and 
then  holds  his  wind  whilst  he  waits  the  cry  of 
charge. 
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I  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not,  and  hearing 
one  o'clock  struck  on  the  forecastle,  dropped  out 
of  my  bunk  for  ten  minutes  of  fresh  air  on  deck. 
Cutbill  sat  with  his  back  against  the  table ;  the 
small  flame  of  the  lamp  that  hung  without  the 
least  vibration  from  the  cabin  ceiling  gleamed  in 
the  sweat-drops  that  coated  his  face  as  though 
oil  had  been  thrown  upon  him.  I  said  softly, 
pausing  a  moment  to  address  him  :  '  A  wonder- 
fully still  night,  Cutbill.' 

4  Never  remember  the  like  of  it,  sir,'  he 
answered  in  a  whisper  that  had  a  note  of 
strangling  in  it,  with  his  effort  to  subdue  his 
natural  tempestuous  utterance. 

4  All  quiet  aft  ?  ' 

4  As  a  graveyard,  sir.' 

4  In  case  Sir  Wilfrid  Monson  should  look  out 
and  see  you,  what  excuse  for  being  here  has 
Captain  Finn  provided  you  with  ?  ' 

4  I'm  supposed  to  be  watching  the  bayrometer, 
sir.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  steps  out  I'm  to  seem  to  be 
peering  hard  at  that  there  mercury,  then  to  go  on 
deck  as  if  I'd  got  something  to  report.' 

4  Oh,  that'll  do,  I  dare  say,'  I  exclaimed.  4  He 
may  wonder,  but  that  must  not  signify.  Heaven 
grant,  Cutbill,  that  I  am  unnecessarily  nervous  ; 
but  we're  a  middling  full  ship ;  it  is  the  right  sort 
of  night,  too,  to  make  one  feel  the  hugeness  of 
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the  ocean  and  the  helplessness  of  sailors  when 
deprived  of  their  little  machinery  for  fighting  it  ; 
and  what  I  say  is,  a  misgiving  under  such  circum- 
stances ought  to  serve  us  as  a  conviction — so  keep 
a  bright  lookout,  Cutbill.  Nothino-  is  goinsr  to 
happen,  I  dare  say  ;  but  our  business  is  to  con- 
trive that  nothing  shall  happen.' 

The  huge  fellow  lifted  his  enormous  hand 
very  respectfully  to  his  glistering  forehead,  and 
I  passed  on  to  the  deck. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  and  her  reflection 
lay  upon  the  sea  like  a  league-long  fallen  column 
of  silver,  with  the  ocean  going  black  as  liquid 
pitch  to  the  sides  of  the  resplendent  shaft.  Not  a 
wrinkle  tarnished  that  prostrate  pillar  of  light  : 
not  the  most  fairy-like  undulation  of  water  put 
an  instant's  warping,  for  the  space  of  a  foot,  into 
it.  I  set  the  mainmast  head  by  a  star  and 
Avatched  it,  and  the  trembling,  greenish,  lovely 
point  of  radiance  hung  poised  as  steadfastly  on  a 
line  with  the  truck  as  though  it  were  some  little 
crystal  lamp  fixed  to  an  iron  spike  up  there. 

I  spied  Jacob  Crimp  near  the  wheel,  but  I 
had  come  up  to  breathe  and  not  to  talk.  I 
desired  to  coax  a  sleepy  humour  into  me  and 
guessed  that  that  end  would  be  defeated  by  a 
chat  with  the  surly  little  sailor,  with  whom  I 
rarely  exchanged  a  few  sentences  without  finding 
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myself  drifting  into  an  argument.  So  I  lay  over 
the  rail  striving  to  cool  my  hot  face  with  the 
breath  off  the  surface  of  the  black  profound  that 
lay  like  a  sheet  of  dark,  ungleaming  mirror 
beneath.  On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  great  sigh  out 
in  the  gloom.  It  was  as  though  some  slumbering 
giant  had  fetched  a  long,  deep,  tremulous  breath 
in  a  dream.  I  started,  for  it  had  sounded  close, 
and  I  looked  along  the  obscure  deck  forward  as 
if,  forsooth,  there  was  any  sailor  on  board  whose 
respiration  could  rise  to  such  a  note  as  that !  In 
a  moment  I  spied  a  block  of  blackness  slowly 
melting  out  like  a  dye  of  ink  upon  the  indigo  of 
the  wTater  with  the  faint  flash  of  moonlight  off  the 
wet  round  of  it.  A  grampus  !  thought  I  ;  and 
stared  about  me  for  others,  but  no  more  showed, 
and  the  prodigious  midnight  hush  seemed  to  float 
down  again  from  the  stars  like  a  sensible  weight 
with  one  wide  ripple  from  where  the  great  fish 
had  sunk,  creeping  like  a  line  of  oil  to  the  yacht's 
side  and  melting  soundlessly  in  her  shadow. 

This  grave-like  repose  lasted  the  night  through, 
and  when  early  in  the  morning,  awakened  by  the 
light  of  the  newly  risen  sun,  I  mounted  to  the 
deck,  I  found  the  ocean  stretched  flat  as  the  top 
of  a  table,  the  sky,  of  a  dirty  bluish  haze,  thickening 
down  and  merged  into  the  ocean  line  so  that  you 
couldn't  see  where  the  horizon  was,  save  just  under 
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the  sun  where  the  head  of  the  misty  white 
sparkle  in  the  water  defined  the  junction.  It 
baffled  and  bothered  the  sight  to  look  into  the 
distance,  so  vaporous  and  heavy  it  all  was,  with  a 
dull  blue  gleam  here  and  there  upon  the  water 
striking  into  the  faintness  like  a  sunbeam  into 
mist,  and  all  close  to,  as  it  seemed,  though  by 
hard  peering  you  might  catch  the  glimmer  of  the 
calm  past  the  mixture  of  hazy  light  and  hues 
where  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  end. 

Jacob  Crimp  had  charge.  I  asked  him  if  all 
had  been  quiet  below  in  the  cabin. 

4  Ay,'  he  answered,  'I've  heard  of  nothen  to 
the  contrairy.  Her  ledship  came  on  deck  during 
the  middle  watch  and  had  a  bit  of  a  yarn  with 
me.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  I. 

'  Yes,  she  scared  me  into  a  reg'lar  clam.  I 
wras  standing  at  the  rail  thinking  I  see  a  darkness 
out  under  the  moon  as  if  a  breath  of  wind  were 
coming  along,  and  a  woice  just  behind  me  says, 
"  What's  your  name  ?  "  Nigh  hand  tarned  my  hair 
white  to  see  her,  so  quiet  she  came  and  her  eyes 
like  corposants.' 

'  What  did  she  talk  about  ?  '  said  I  in  a  care- 
less way. 

'  Asked  what  the  sailor  was  a-sitting  in  the 
cabin  for.    "  To  prevent  murder  being  done,"  says 
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I.  "  Murder  !  "  says  she.  "  Yes,"  says  I,  "  and  to 
pre  went  this  wessel  from  being  set  on  fire  and 
blown  to  yellow  blazes,"  says  I,  "  for  God  knows," 
says  I,  "  what  weight  of  gunpowder  ain't  stowed 
away  forrards."  "  Who's  a-going  to  do  all  this  ?  " 
says  she ;  so  I  jist  told,  her  that  Sir  Wilfrid  had 
been  took  worse,  and  that  the  order  had  come 
forward  that  the  cabin  was  to  be  watched.' 

6  What  did  she  say  to  that  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

6  Why,  walked  to  t'other  side  of  the  deck  and 
sot  down  and  remained  an  hour,  till  I  reckoned 
that  when  she  wTent  below  she  must  ha'  been 
pretty  nigh  streaming  with  dew.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  Mr. 
Crimp  ? ' 

4  It's  agin  nature,' he  answered.  'Like  lying 
off  Blackwall  for  smoothness.  'Tain't  going  to 
last,  though.  Nothing  that's  agin  nature  ever  do, 
whether  it's  weather,  or  a  dawg  with  two  tails,  or 
a  cat  with  height  legs.' 

'  I  wish  you  were  a  magician,'  said  I ;  '  I'd 
tassel  your  handkerchief  for  a  strong  breeze.  A 
roasting  day  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  first  of  a 
long  succession,  I  fear.' 

At  breakfast  I  told  Miss  Laura  of  Lady 
Monson's  visit  on  deck  in  the  middle  watch,  and 
the  mate's  blunt  statement  to  her.  '  It  was  a 
mighty  dose  of  truth  to  administer,'  said  I.     '  She 
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will  pass  some  bad  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  fear. 
Think  of  old  Jacob  talking  to  her  of  murder  and 
fire,  and  explosions  unto  yellow  blazes,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  with  her  husband  sleeping  right 
abreast  of  her  cabin  and  armed,  as  she  must 
know.' 

1  Has  he  those  pistols  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered ;  ;  I  gave  the  case  to  one  ot 
the  stewards  to  return  to  him,  and  now  I  am  sorry 
I  did  so.' 

1  Of  course  Henrietta  will  be  frightened,'  she 
exclaimed.  '  I  do  not  envy  her  in  her  loneliness. 
Why  should  she  refuse  to  see  me?  I  easily 
understand  her  objection  to  showing  herself  on 
deck  by  daylight ;  but  I  am  her  sister  ;  I  could  sit 
with  her  ;  I  could  be  company  for  her,  win  her, 
perhaps,'  she  said  with  a  wistful  look,  '  to  some- 
thing like  a  gentle  mood.'  She  sighed  deeply 
and  continued :  '  Wilfrid  scared  me  yesterday. 
There  was  that  in  his  face  which  shocked  me,  but 
I  could  not  explain  what  it  was.  Yet  I  am  not 
the  least  bit  afraid  he  will  commit  any  deed  of 
violence.  Let  him  be  twenty  times  madder  than 
he  now  is,  his  heart  is  so  tender,  his  spirit  so  boy- 
like, pure,  honourable,  there  is  so  much  of  sweet- 
ness and  affection  in  his  nature  that  I  am  certain 
his  cruellest  delirium  would  be  tempered  by  his 
qualities.' 
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I  was  grateful  to  her  for  thus  speaking  of  my 
poor  cousin,  but  I  could  not  agree  with  her.  The 
qualities  she  pinned  her  faith  to  had  suffered  him 
at  all  events  to  shoot  Colonel  Hope-Kennedy  and 
to  make  nothing  of  the  man's  death.  Yet, 
thought  I,  looking  at  her,  seeing  how  this  sweet 
little  creature  values,  and  to  a  large  extent  under- 
stands him,  what  devil's  influence  was  upon  the 
loving,  large-hearted,  childlike  man  when  he 
chose  the  other  one  for  his  wife  ?  But,  fond  of 
him  and  sorry  for  him  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
have  wished  it  otherwise — for  my  sake  at  all 
events ;  though  on  her  part  it  would  have  made 
her  4  her  ladyship  '  and  found  her  a  husband 
whose  brain  I  don't  doubt  might  year  by  year 
have  grown  stronger  in  the  cheerful  and  fructi- 
fying light  of  her  cordial,  sympathetic,  radiant 
character. 

I  looked  in  upon  him  after  breakfast.  Miss 
Laura  wished  to  accompany  me,  but  I  advised 
her  to  delay  her  visit  until  I  had  ascertained  for 
myself  how  he  did.  He  was  lying  in  his  bunk,  a 
large  pipe  in  his  mouth,  at  which  he  pulled  so 
heartily  that  his  cabin  was  dim  with  tobacco 
smoke.  His  cheek  was  supported  by  his  elbow 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  watch,  a  superb  gold 
timekeeper  that  dangled  at  the  extremity  of  a 
heavv  chain  hitched  to  a  1'ttle  hook  screwed  into 
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the  deck  over  his  head.  On  the  back  of  this 
watch  were  his  initials  set  in  brilliants,  and  these 
gems  made  the  golden  circle  show  like  a  little 
body  of  light  as  it  hung  motionless  before  his  intent 
gaze  He  did  not  turn  his  head  when  I  opened 
the  door,  then  looked  at  me  in  an  absent-minded 
way  when  I  was  fairly  entered. 

1  Ah  !  '  he  exclaimed  languidly,  '  it  is  yon, 
Charles.  You  promised  to  sit  with  me  awhile  last 
night.' 

I  I  did,  but  the  heat  below  was  unendurable. 
It  is  no  better  now.  The  temperature  of  this 
cabin  must  be  prodigious.  What  calculations  are 
you  making  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Xone,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  slung  the 
watch  to  observe  if  there  is  any  movement 
in  the  yacht.  She  is  motionless.  Mark  it. 
There  is  not  a  hairbreadth  of  vibration.  We 
are  afloat  of  course  ?  '  he  said,  suddenly  looking 
at  me. 

I I  hope  so,'  said  I.  '  Afloat  ?  Why,  what  do 
you  suppose,  Wilf?  That  we've  gone  to  the 
bottom  ?  ' 

4  It  would  be  all  one  for  me,'  he  answered 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  applying  himself 
to  his  pipe  again  with  a  sort  of  avidity  that 
made  one  think  of  a  hungry  baby  sucking  at 
a  feeding  bottle.     He  clouded  the  air  with  to- 
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bacco  smoke  and  said  :  '  I  am  heartily  weary  of 
life.' 

'  And  why  ?  '  cried  I :  '  because  we  are  in  a 
dead  calm  with  the  equator  close  aboard.  The 
very  deep  is  rotting.  A  calm  of  this  kind  pene- 
trates through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  enters  the 
soul  and  creates  a  thirsty  yearning  for  extinction. 
Being  younger  than  you,  Wilf,  I  give  myself  an- 
other twelve  hours,  and  then,  if  no  breeze  blows, 
I  shall,  like  you,  be  weary  of  life  and  desire  to 
die.' 

4  It  is  easily  managed,'  said  he. 

'  Yes,'  cried  I,  startled,  *  no  doubt  ;  but  the 
weather  may  change,  you  know.'  And  not  at  all 
relishing  his  remark  nor  the  looks  that  accom- 
panied it,  I  seized  my  hat  and  fell  to  fanning  the 
atmosphere  with  the  notion  of  expelling  some  of 
the  tobacco  smoke  through  the  open  porthole. 

4 1  am  of  opinion,'  said  he,  puffing  and  dropping 
his  words  alternately  with  the  clouds  he  expelled 
whilst  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  watch, 
4  that,  spite  of  the  arguments  of  the  divines,  life  is 
a  free  gift  to  us  to  be  disposed  of  as  we  may 
decide.  Xature  is  invariably  compensative.  We 
are  brought  into  this  world  without  our  know- 
ledge, and  therefore,  of  course,  without  our  con- 
sent, d'ye  see,  Charles,'  and  here  he  rolled  his  eyes 
upon  me,  '  and  by  way  of  balancing  this  distract- 
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ing  obligation  of  compulsory  being,  nature  sajTs 
you  may  do  what  you  like  with  existence  :  keep 
it  or  part  with  it ' 

4  I  say,  Wilfrid,'  said  I,  4  there  are  surely  more 
cheerful  topics  for  an  equinoctial  dog-day  than 
this  you  have  lighted  on.  Dont  speculate,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  leave  poor  old  nature  alone.  Take  short 
views,  and  let  the  puzzling  distance  unfold  and 
determine  itself  to  your  approach.  It  is  the  way- 
farers who  decline  to  look  ahead,  who  whistle  as 
they  trudge  along  the  road  of  life.  The  melan- 
choly faces  are  those  whose  eyes  are  endeavouring 
to  see  beyond  the  horizon  towards  which  they  are 
advancing.  Tell  me  now — about  this  cabin  door 
of  yours.  My  dear  fellow,  it  must  be  big  enough 
this  morning  to  enable  you  to  pass  through  ;  so 
come  along  on  deck,  will  you,  Wilfrid  ?  ' 

4  Damn  it,  how  blind  you  are  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

4  No,  I'm  not,'  said  I. 

4  D'ye  mean  to  say  that  you  can't  see  what's 
happened  to  me  since  we  last  met  ? ' 

4 What  now,  Wilfrid?' 

4  What  now  ?  '    he  shouted.     4  Why,  man,  I 
can't  stand  upright.' 

4  Why  not  ?  '  I  asked. 

4  Because  I'm  too  tall  for  this  cabin,'  he  an- 
swered in  a  voice  of  passion  and  grief. 

4  Pray  when  did  you  find  that  out  ?  '  said  I. 
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'  On  rising  to  dress  myself  this  morning,'  he 
answered,  '  I  was  obliged  to  clothe  myself  in  my 
bunk.  What  a  dreadful  blow  to  befall  a  man  ! 
I  can't  even  quit  my  bed  now,  and  everything  I 
want  must  be  handed  to  me.' 

Well,  well!  thought  I;  God  mend  him  soon. 
Hot  as  it  was,  a  chill  ran  through  me  to  the  crazy 
wistful,  despairful  look  he  directed  at  me,  and  I 
was  oppressed  for  a  moment  with  the  same  sick- 
ness of  heart  that  had  visited  me  during  my  in- 
terview with  him  on  the  preceding  day. 

'  I  had  resolved  to  sell  the  "  Bride,"  said  he 
mournfully,  putting  his  pipe  into  a  shelf  at  the 
back  of  him  and  folding  his  hands,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  grown  thin  and  white  during  the 
past  few  days,  upon  his  breast,  '  but  I  shan't  be 
able  to  do  so  now.'  I  was  silent.  'She  will  have 
to  be  broken  up,'  he  added. 

'  Nonsense  !  '  I  exclaimed. 

6  But  I  say  yes  !  '  he  suddenly  roared  ;  '  how 
the  devil  else  am  I  to  get  out  of  her  ! ' 

'Oh,  I  see !  '  I  answered  soothingly,  '  I 
forgot  that.  But,  Wilf,  since  you're  too  big  to 
use  this  cabin,  for  the  present  only,  for  I  am 
certain  you  will  dwindle  to  your  old  proportions 
before  long,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  have 
an  attendant  constantly  with  you,  some  one  at 
hand  sitting  here  to  wait  upon  you  ?  ' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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1  Why,  yes,'  said  he,  '  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am 
almost  helpless  now.  But  I'll  not  have  that 
rascal  Muffin.' 

4  No,  no,'  said  I.  '  Xor  would  the  stewards 
make  the  sort  of  servants  you  want.  If  I  were 
in  your  place  I  should  like  to  be  waited  on  by  a 
couple  of  jolly  hearty  sailors,  fellows  to  take  turn 
and  turn  about  in  looking  after  me,  chaps  with 
their  memories  full  of  long  yarns,  unconventional, 
sympathetic,  no  matter  how  rough  their  manners, 
agile,  strong  as  horses,  with  lively  limbs,  used  to 
springing  about.  One  or  two  such  men  are  to  be 
met  forward  amongst  your  crew.' 

4  A  good  idea,'  he  cried.  '  Gad  !  after  my 
experiences  of  Muffin  I'd  rather  be  waited  upon 
by  the  tamest  of  tarry  tarpaulins  than  one  of 
your  sleek,  soft-stepping,  trained  rogues  who 
come  and  ask  you  for  a  situation  with  an 
excellent  character  in  one  pocket  from  their  late 
master,  and  in  the  other  the  contents  of  his 
dressing-case.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  '  and  here  he  de- 
livered one  of  his  short  roars  of  laughter. 

I  remained  conversing  with  him  until  an  hour 
was  gone.  Now  that  he  had  put  his  pipe  down 
the  atmosphere  of  the  cabin  grew  somewhat 
endurable,  yet  the  heat  was  extraordinarily  great, 
and  due,  so  far  as  one's  sensations  went,  not  more 
to  the  temperature  than  to  the  incredible  motion- 
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lessness  of  the  yacht,  so  that  there  was  not  the 
faintest  stir  of  air  in  the  porthole.  I  spoke  of 
Lady  Monson,  fancying  that  the  thought  of  her 
might  help  to  steady  his  mind  and  bring  him  away 
from  his  crazy  notions  of  growth  and  expansion  ; 
but  he  would  not  talk  of  her  ;  as  regularly  as  I 
worked  round  to  the  subject  of  her  ladyship,  as 
regularly  was  he  sliding  off  into  some  other  topic. 
Sometimes  I'd  think  that  feeling  had  utterly 
changed  in  him  ;  that  there  had  grown  up  in  him 
for  the  woman  whom  he  had  again  and  again 
vowed  to  me  he  adored,  a  loathing  to  which  his 
innate  good  taste  forbade  him  to  give  expression. 
How  it  would  be  if  they  should  meet  I  could  not 
tell.  Her  black  tragic  eyes  might  not  have  lost 
their  fascination  nor  her  shape  of  beauty  and 
dignity  its  power  ot  delighting  and  enamouring 
him.  But  certainly,  as  we  sat  conversing,  the  sort 
of  cowering  air  that  accompanied  his  abrupt 
changing  of  the  subject  every  time  I  mentioned 
his  wife's  name  was  strongly  suggestive  of  disgust 
and  aversion.  He  talked  very  sensibly  save  about 
his  dimensions,  but  I  took  notice  in  him  of  a 
hankering  after  the  topic  of  suicide.  Several 
times  he  tried  to  bring  me  into  an  argument 
upon  it. 

4  Am  I  to  be  told,'  he  said,  '  that  a  man's  life 
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is  not  his  own  ?  If  not,  to  whom  does  it  belong, 
pray  ? ' 

4  To  heaven,'  I  responded  sullenly. 

4  Prove  it,'  he  sneered. 

'  Oh,  'tis  too  plain  and  established  a  fact  to 
need  proving,'  said  I. 

'  If  a  man's  life  is  his  own,'  he  cried,  '  who 
the  deuce  in  this  world  has  the  right  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  what  he  will  with  it  ? ' 

'  Wilf,  if  this  goes  on,'  said  I,  4  we  shall  be 
landed  in  a  religious  controversy ;  a  thing 
unendurable  even  under  the  sign  of  the  frozen 
serpent,  but  down  here  with  a  thermometer  at 
about  112°  in  the  cabin,  no  ice  nearer  than  56° 
north  ! — see  here,  my  dear  cousin,  get  you  small 
again  as  soon  as  you  can,  back  to  your  old  size, 
join  Laura  and  myself  at  the  table  afresh,  walk 
the  decks  with  us,  taste  the  fragrance  of  a  cigar 
upon  the  cool  night  air  ;  realise  that  your  little 
one  is  at  home  waiting  for  you,  and  that  on  your 
iet urn  you  will  have  plenty  of  homely  occupation 
in  looking  after  those  excellent  improvements  in 
your  property  which  you  were  telling  me  the 
other  day  you  had  in  your  mind.  This  sudori- 
ferous speculation  as  to  whether  people  have  a 
right  to  hinder  a  man  from  taking  his  life  will 
then  exhale.'     f 

And  so  I  would  go  on  chatting,  talking  him 
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away,  so  to  speak,  from  this  gloomy  subject  which 
his  condition  rendered  depressing  and  most  un- 
comfortably significant  in  his  mouth. 

However,  my  visit  to  him  had  led  to  one 
stroke  of  good,  for  on  quitting  him  1  at  once  went 
to  Finn,  who  was  on  deck,  and  told  him  how  Sir 
Wilfrid  had  fallen  into  my  scheme  and  was  for 
having  a  couple  of  sailors  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  whom  should  be  constantly  in  his  cabin. 

1  You  must  be  plain  with  the  fellows,  captain,' 
said  I ;  '  tell  them  that  Sir  Wilfrid's  craze  grows 
upon  him  and  that  he  must  be  narrowly  watched, 
but  with  tact.' 

4  I'll  see  to  it,  sir,'  said  he  ;  '  can't  do  better 
than  Cutbill  and  Furlong,  I  think.  They're  both 
hearty  chaps,  chock-a-block  with  lively  yarns, 
and  they've  both  got  good  tempers.  But  dorn't 
his  honour  get  no  better  then,  sir  ?  ' 

i  No,'  said  I. 

'  Dorn't  he  feel  as  if  he  was  a-coming  back  to 
his  old  shape,  sir? ' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  I  answered,  '  yesterday  he 
had  only  broadened,  but  this  morning  he  feels  so 
tall  that  he  can't  stand  upright.' 

'  Well  to  be  sure  !  '  cried  the  worthy  fellow, 
with  his  long  face  working  all  over  with  concern 
and  anxiety.  '  It's  all  her  ladyship's  doing.  It's 
her   caper-cutting    that's    brought    him    to   this. 
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Such  a  gentle  heart  as  lie  has,  too,  and  a  true 
gentleman  through  and  through  him  when  his 
mind  sits  square  in  his  head !  But  lor'  bless  me, 
sir,  what  did  he  want  to  go  and  get  married  for  ? 
'Tain't  as  if  he'd  wanted  a  home,  or  a  gal  with 
money  enough  to  keep  him.  Not  that  it's  for  me 
to  say  a  word  agin  marriage,  for  my  missus  has 
always  kept  a  straight  helm  steady  in  my  wake 
ever  since  I  took  her  in  tow.  But  all  the  same, 
I'm  of  opinion  that  matrimony  is  an  institootion 
that  don't  fit  this  here  earth.  It's  a  sort  of  lock- 
up ;  a  man's  put  into  a  cell  along  with  a  gal.  If 
she's  a  proper  kind  of  gal,  why  well  and  good. 
The  window  dorn't  seem  barred  and  ye  dorn't 
take  much  notice  of  your  liberty  being  gone  ;  but 
if  she  tarns  out  to  be  of  her  ladyship's  sort,  why 
there's  nothen  to  do  but  to  sing  out  through  the 
keyhole  for  a  rope  to  hang  yourself  with,  or,  if  ye 
ain't  got  sperrit  enough  for  that  remedy,  to  hang 
her  with.' 

The  delivery  of  this  harangue  seemed  to  ease 
his  mind,  and  he  went  forward  with  a  face  tolerably 
composed  to  give  instructions  to  the  two  men  who 
were  to  serve  as  companions,  or  to  put  it  bluntly, 
as  keepers  to  Wilfrid. 

The  weather  held  phenomenally  silent  and 
breathless.  Just  before  lunch  I  went  right  aft, 
where  I  commanded  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and 
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steadfastly  watched  her,  and  though   I  had  my 
eye  upon  the  line  of  her  jibboom  I  did  not  see  that 
the  end  of  the  spar  lifted  or  fell  to  the  extent  of 
the  breadth  of  a  finger-nail.     The  sole  satisfaction 
that  was  to  be  got  out  of  this  unparalleled  con- 
dition of  stagnation  was  the  feeling  that  it  could 
not  possibly  last.     The  dim  and  dirty  blue  of  the 
sea  went  rounding  not  above  a  mile  distant  into  a 
like  hue   of  atmosphere,  with   a  confused,  half- 
blinded  vagueness  of  sky  overhead  that  did  not 
seem  to  be  higher  up  than  twice  the  height  of  our 
masts,   and    the   appearance  made  you  think  of 
sitting  in   a   glass  globe  sunk  a  fathom   cr   two 
under  water  with  the  light  sifting  through  to  you 
in  a  tarnished,  misty,  ugly  azure.     A  strange  part 
of  it  was  that  though  the  sky  was  cloudless  the 
atmosphere  was  so  thick  you  could  watch  the  sun, 
which    hovered    shapeless    as    a  jellyfish    almost 
overhead,  for  a  whole  minute  at  a  time,  without 
inconvenience  ;  yet   his  heat   bit   fiercely  for  all 
that ;  there  was  a  wake,  too,  under  him,  flakes  of 
muddy  yellow  like  sheets  of  a  ship's  sheathing  scal- 
ing one  under  another  as  though  they  were  going 
to  the  bottom  in  a  procession.     If  you  put  your 
hand  upon  the  rail  clear  of  the  awning  you  brought 
it  away  with  a  stamp   of  pain.     I  touched  the 
brass  binnacle  hood  by  accident  and  bawled  aloud 
to  the  burn  which  raised  me  a  blister  on  the  side 
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of  my  hand  that  lasted  for  three  days.  A  sort  of 
impalpable  steam  rose  from  the  very  decks,  so 
that  if  a  man  stood  still  a  moment  you  saw  his 
figure  trembling  in  it  like  the  quivering  of  an 
object  beheld  in  clear  running  water.  And  how 
am  I  to  express  that  deeper  quality  of  heat  which 
seemed  to  come  into  the  atmosphere  with  the 
smell  of  the  blistering  of  paint  along  the  yacht  s 
sides  ? 

Yet  there  was  no  fall  in  the  mercury,  no  hint 
above  or  below  to  indicate  a  change  at  hand. 
Close  alongside  the  burnished  water  lay  clear  as 
crystal  and  gave  back  every  image  with  almost 
startling  brilliance.  I  remember  looking  over 
and  seeing  my  face  in  the  clear  profound  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever  I  had  viewed  it  in  a  mirror.  It 
lay  like  a  daguerreotype  there.  It  was  of 
course  as  deep  down  as  I  was  high  above  the 
surface,  and  I  protest  it  was  like  looking  at  one's 
self  as  though  one  Moated  a  drowned  man. 

It  was  the  right  kind  of  day  for  a  plunge,  and  I 
pined  for  a  swim,  for  the  delight  of  the  cool  em- 
brace of  the  glass-clear  brine.  But  the  skipper 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

'  To  the  first  splash,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  'thcre'd 
sprout  up  a  regular  crop  of  black  fins.  It  isn't 
because  there's  nothing  showing  now  that  there 
ain't  a  deal  more  than  I  for  one  'ud  care  to  see 
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close  at  hand.  No,  sir;  be  advised  by  me  ;  don't 
yon  go  overboard.' 

'  Oh,  captain,'  said  I,  'I've  been  a  sailor  in  my 
day  and  of  course  know  how  to  obey  orders. 
But  I've  cruised  a  good  deal  in  my  time  in  John 
Sharkee's  waters,  and  with  all  due  deference  to 
you  I  must  say  that  whenever  there  are  sharks 
about  one  or  more  will  be  showing/ 

1  Sorry  to  contradict  ye,  sir,  but  my  answer's 
no  to  that,'  he  replied.  '  Tell  'ee  what  I'll  do,  sir — 
there's  no  then  resembling  a  shark  hanging  round 
now,  is  there  ?  ' 

We  both  stared  carefully  over  the  water,  and  I 
said  no. 

6  Well,  now,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I'll  bet  ye  a 
farden's  worth  of  silver  spoons  that  I'll  call  up  a 
shark  to  anything  I  may  choose  to  chuck  over- 
board.' 

'  Make  it  a  pennyworth  of  silver  spoons,'  said 
I,  '  and  I'll  bet.' 

4  Done,'  said  he  with  a  grin,  and  straightway 
walked  forward.  After  a  little  he  returned  with 
a  canvas-bag  stuffed  full  of  rubbish,  potato-par- 
ings, yarns,  shavings  enough  to  make  it  floatable, 
and  the  like.  He  hitched  the  end  of  a  leadline 
to  it,  jumped  onto  the  taffrail  clear  of  the  awning, 
and  whirling  it  three  or  four  times,  sent  it  speed- 
ing some  distance  away  on  the  quarter.     It  fell 
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with  a  splash,  and  the  blur  it  made  upon  the 
flawless  surface  was  for  all  the  world  like  the 
impress  of  a  damp  finger  upon  a  sheet  of  looking- 
glass.  He  towed  it  gently,  and  scarce  had  he 
drawn  in  three  fathoms  of  the  line  when  a  little 
distance  past  the  bag  up  shot  the  fin  of  a  shark 
with  a  gleam  off  its  black  wetness  as  though 
it  were  a  beer-bottle.  He  hauled  the  bag  aboard 
and  the  fin  disappeared. 

4  Are  they  to  be  egg-spoons  or  dessert-spoons, 
Finn  ?  '  said  I,  laughing.  '  By  George,  I  shouldn't 
have  believed  it,  though.  But  it's  always  so.  Let 
a  man  fancy  that  he  knows  anything  to  the  very 
top  of  it,  and  he's  sure  to  fall  in  with  somebody 
who  has  a  trick  above  him.' 

But  it  was  too  hot  for  shark-fishing,  let  alone 
the  mess  of  a  capture  on  our  ivory-white  planks. 
At  first  I  was  for  decoying  the  beasts  to  the 
surface  and  letting  fly  at  them  with  one  of  the 
muskets  below,  but  Finn  suggested  that  the  firing 
might  irritate  Sir  Wilfrid.  What  was  to  be  done 
but  lie  down  and  pant  ?  Miss  Laura  was  so 
overcome  by  the  heat  that  for  once  she  proved 
bad  company.  At  lunch  she  could  not  eat ;  she 
was  too  languid  to  talk. 

'  Just  the  afternoon  for  a  game  of  draughts,' 
said  I,  in  playful  allusion  to  the  want  of  air. 

She  waved  away  the  suggestion  with  a  weak 
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movement.  In  fact  she  was  so  oppressed  that 
when  I  told  her  about  Wilfrid's  new  phase  of 
growth  she  could  only  look  at  me  dully  as  though 
all  capacity  of  emotion  lay  swooning  in  her  heart. 
I  sat  by  her  side  fanning  her,  whilst  the  perspira- 
tion hopped  from  my  forehead  like  parched 
peas. 

4  Oh,'  cried  the  little  creature,  '  how  loug  is 
this  calm  going  to  last  ?  What  would  I  give  for 
an  English  Christmas  day  to  tumble  down  out  of 
the  sky  upon  us,  with  its  snow  and  hail.' 

'  Let  us  go  on  deck,'  said  I ;  '  I  am  certain  it 
is  cooler  up  there.' 

We  mounted  the  steps,  but  she  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  companion  hatch  when  she  declared  it 
was  a  great  deal  hotter  above  than  below,  aud 
down  she  went  again.  After  all,  thought  I,  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  his  wife  are  as  well  off  in  their  cabins 
as  though  they  had  permitted  themselves  to 
wander  at  large  about  the  yacht.  Yet  it  seemed 
a  roasting  existence  to  my  fancy  for  the  self-made 
prisoners  when  I  glanced  aft  and  thought  of  the 
size  of  their  cabins,  with  not  air  enough  to  stir  a 
feather  in  the  open  ports,  and  Cutbill's  huge  form 
in  Wilfrid's  berth  to  give  as  distinct  a  rise  to  the 
thermometer  there  as  though  a  stove  had  been 
introduced  and  a  fire  kindled  in  it. 

All  day  long  it  was  the  same  smoky,  confused 
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blending  of  misty  blue  water  and  heaven  shroud- 
ing down  overhead  and  closing  upon  us,  with  the 
sea  like  a  dish  of  polished  steel  set  in  the  midst  of 
it,  bright  as  glass  where  we  lay,  then  dimming 
into  a  bluish  faintness  in  the  atmospheric  thick- 
ness at  its  confines,  and  the  sun  a  distorted  face 
of  weak  yellow  brightness  staring  down  as  he 
slicled  westwards  with  an  aspect  that  made  him 
look  as  though  he  were  some  newly-created 
luminary.  At  about  six  o'clock  he  hung  over 
the  sea  line  glowing  like  a  huge  live  cinder,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  his  smoky  crimson  glare 
that  went  sifting  and  tingling  into  the  distance 
till  one  was  able  to  see  twice  as  far  again,  a  red 
gleam  of  sea  opening  past  the  dimness  and  a 
delicate  liquid  dye  of  violet  melting  down,  as  one 
might  have  thought,  from  the  highest  reaches  of 
the  heavens  into  the  eastern  atmosphere. 

'  Hillo !  '  cried  I  to  Jacob  Crimp,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  side  with  his  face  purple  with 
heat  and  full  of  loathing  of  the  weather ;  '  direct 
your  eyes  into  the  south,  will  ye,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see  there  ?  ' 

He  turned  with  the  leisurely  action  peculiar 
to  merchant -sailors,  lifted  the  sharp  of  his  hand 
to  his  brow  and  peered  sulkily  in  the  direction 
which  I  had  indicated. 

'  Clouds,'  said  he.     '  Is  that  what  ye  mean  ?  ' 
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4  Yes,'  said  I,  '  and  a  very  noble  and  promising 
coast  of  them,  too,  as  I  believe  we  shall  be 
finding  out  presently  when  the  change  which  I 
hope  their  brows  are  charged  with  shall  have 
clarified  the  air.' 

In  fact  I  had  just  then  caught  sight,  away 
down  in  the  south  amidst  the  haziness  there,  of 
some  bronze  streaks  stretching  from  south-east 
to  south-west,  with  here  and  there  dashes  of 
exceedingly  faint  shadow  of  the  colour  of  flint, 
^luch  looking  was  not  needful ;  it  was  quickly 
to  be  seen  that  right  astern  of  our  course,  though 
as  the  yacht  lay  just  then  the  appearance  was  off 
the  starboard  beam,  there  had  gathered  and  was 
slowly  mounting  a  long,  heavy  body  of  thunderous 
cloud  scarce  visible  as  yet  save  in  its  few  bronze 
outlines. 

'  It  will  mean  a  change  I  hope,'  said  I  to 
Crimp;  'more  than  mere  thunder  and  lightning, 
let  us  pray.  Yet  the  drop  in  the  glass  is  scarcely 
noticeable.' 

fc  Time  something  happened  anyway,'  said  he. 
-  Dum  me  if  it  ain't  been  too  hot  even  for  the 
sharks  to  show  themselves.  I  allow  the  "  'Liza 
Bobbins  "  ain't  over  sweet  just  now.' 

4  Xo,  I'd  rather  be  you  than  your  brother 
to-day,  Crimp.' 

4  Sorry  to  hear  from  the  captain,'  said  he,  4  that 
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Sir  Wilfrid's  got  the  notion  in  his  head  that  he's 
growed  in  the  night  till  he's  too  tall  to  stand 
upright.' 

4  Yes,'  said  I,  4  and  I  hope  his  craze  may  end 
at  that.' 

6  There's  but  one  cure  for  the  likes  of  such 
tantrums,'  said  he. 

4  And  pray  what  is  that,  Mr.  Crimp  ? ' 

6  Fright.  Git  the  hair  of  a  chap  that's  mad  to 
stand  on  end,  and  see  if  his  crazes  don't  fly  clean 
off  out  of  it  like  cannon  balls  out  of  a  broadside 
of  guns.' 

1  Ay,  but  fright,  as  you  call  it,  might  drive  my 
poor  cousin  entirely  mad,  Mr.  Crimp.' 

4  No  fear,'  he  answered.  4  Tell  'ee  what  I'll 
ondertake  to  do.     What's  the  hour  now  ?  ' 

4  Call  it  six  o'clock,'  said  T. 

'  Well,  I'll  ondertake  by  half-past  six  to  have 
Sir  Wilfrid  running  about  these  'ere  decks.' 

4  And  what's  the  prescription,  pray  ?  ' 

4  Why,  there's  a  scuttle  to  his  cabin,  ain't 
there  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'  I  answered. 

4  An'  it  lies  open,  I  allow,  a  day  like  this. 
Werry  well.  Give  me  ten  minutes  to  go  forrads 
and  black  my  face  and  dress  up  my  head  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  that's  in  my  mind ;  then  let  me 
be  lowered  by  a  bowline  over  the  side.     I  pops 
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my  head  into  the  scuttle  and  sings  out  in  a 
terrible  woice,  "  Hullo,  there !  I'm  the  devil," 
I  says,  says- 1,  "  and  I've  come,"  says  I,  "  to  see  if 
ye've  got  any  soul  left  that's  worth  treating  for." 
And  what  d'ye  think  he'd  do  at  sight  of  me? 
Why  run  out  of  his  cabin  as  fast  as  his  legs  'ud 
carry  him.' 

'More  likely  let  fly  a  pistol  at  you,'  I  ex- 
claimed, laughing  at  the  look  of  self-complacency 
with  which  the  sour  little  fellow  eyed  me.  'How- 
ever, Mr.  Crimp,  we'll  leave  all  remedies  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  alone  till  we  see  what  yonder  shadow  to 
the  southward  is  going  to  do  for  us,'  and  so  say- 
ing I  stepped  below  to  change  my  coat  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 

Miss  Laura  arrived  at  the  dinner  table.  She  was 
pale  with  the  heat.  She  toyed  with  a  morsel  of 
cold  fowl  and  sipped  seltzer  and  hock. 

'The  dead  calm,'  said  I,  'gives  you  a  young 
lady's  appetite.' 

1 1  am  here,'  she  answered,  '  because  I  do  not 
know  where  else  to  be.' 

'  You  are  here,'  said  I,  '  because  you  are  good 
and  kind,  and  know  that  I  delight  in  your 
society.' 

She  fanned  herself.  As  the  mercury  rises 
past  a  certain  degree  sentiment  falls.  Emotion 
lies  north  and  south  of  the  line,  hardly  on  it  un- 
less in  a  black  skin.  How  death-like  was  the 
repose  upon  the  yacht !  The  sun  had  gone  out 
in  the  western  thickness  with  a  flare  like  the 
snuff  of  a  blown-out  candle,  and  a  sort  of  brown 
dimness  as  of  smoke  followed  him  instead  of  the 
staring  red  and  living  glare  that  accompanies  his 
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descent  in  clear  weather  in  those  parts.  The 
cabin  lamp  was  lighted ;  it  hung  without  a  phan- 
tom of  vibration,  and  sitting  at  that  table  was  like 
eating  in  one's  dining  room  ashore.  I  glanced 
my  eye  round  the  interior.  Delicate  and  elegant 
was  the  appearance  of  the  cabin.  The  mirrors 
multiplied  the  white  oil  flames  of  the  silver 
burners  ;  the  carpet,  the  drapery,  the  upholstery 
of  chairs  and  couches  stole  out  in  rich  soft  dyes 
upon  the  gaze.  The  table  was  radiant  with  white 
damask  and  glass  and  plate  and  plants.  Con- 
fronting me  was  the  charming  figure  of  the  sweet 
girl  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  associated 
for  several  weeks.  Her  golden  hair  sparkled  in 
the  lamplight ;  from  time  to  time  she  would  lift 
her  violet  eye  with  a  drowsy  gleam  in  it  to  mine. 

'  Heat  depresses  the  spirits,'  said  I.  '  I  feel 
dull.     What  is  going  to  happen,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

'  Is  the  wind  ever  likely  to  blow  again  ?  '  she 
asked. 

1  Yes,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  conducting 
you  on  deck  presently,  when  I  will  show  you  a 
fine  bank  of  clouds  in  the  south  that  will  be 
revealed  to  us  by  lightning,  if  I  truly  gather  the 
character  of  the  vapour  from  the  bronzed  lines  of 
it  which  I  witnessed  a  little  while  ago.' 

'  Have  you  seen  Wilfrid  since  lunch  ?  ' 

4  Yes  ;    he  talks  very  sensibly.     He  beckoned 
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me  to  his  bunk  side  to  whisper  that  Cutbill  made 
him  laugh.  Anything  to  divert  the  dear  fellow's 
mind.  I  presume  you  have  seen  nothing  of  Lady 
Monson  ? ' 

6  Nothing/  she  answered,  fanning  her  pale 
face  till  the  yellow  hair  upon  her  brow  danced  as 
though  some  invisible  hand  was  showering  gold 
dust  upon  her. 

'  Jacob  Crimp,'  said  I  softly,  '  is  of  opinion 
that  he  could  drive  Wilfrid  on  deck  by  blacking 
his  face,  looking  in  upon  him  through  his  open 
porthole,  and  calling  himself  the  devil.' 

'  He  need  not  black  his  face,'  said  she,  with 
the  first  smile  that  I  had  seen  upon  her  lip  that 
day,  '  but  if  he  does  anything  of  the  sort  I  hope 
he  will  be  treated  as  Muffin  was.' 

'  Yet  I  am  of  opinion,'  said  I,  '  that  a  great 
fright  would  impel  Wilfrid  to  make  for  the  door. 
He  would  pass  through  it  of  course,  and  then  his 
hallucination  would  fall  from  him.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  You  must  not  allow 
him  to  be  frightened,  Mr.  Monson.' 

1  Depend  upon  it  I  shan't,'  I  replied.  '  I  merely 
repeat  a  sour  seaman's  rude  and  homely  prescrip- 
tion.' 

As  I  spoke  the  yacht  slightly  rolled,  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  movement,  as  it  seemed,  one 
felt  the  dead  atmosphere  of  the  cabin  set  in  motion. 
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'  Good ! '  I  cried,  *  'tis  the  first  of  the  change. 
Now  heave  to  it,  my  beauty ! ' 

Again  the  yacht  softly  dipped  her  side.  I 
jumped  up  to  look  at  the  tell-tale  compass,  and  as 
I  did  so  the  skylight  glanced  to  a  pale  glare  as  of 
sheet  lightning.  I  waited  a  minute  to  mark  the 
rolling  of  the  craft  that  was  now  dipping  sluggishly 
but  steadfastly  with  rhythmic  regularity  on  undu- 
lations which  were  still  exceedingly  weak,  and 
found  the  set  of  the  suddenly  risen  swell  to  be 
north  as  near  as  I  could  judge. 

6  Well,  Miss  Laura,'  said  I,  *  I  think  now  we 
may  calculate  upon  a  breeze  of  wind  presently, 
from  a  right  quarter  too.' 

I  looked  at  the  hour ;  it  was  twenty  minutes 
to  eicrht.  The  death-like  hush  was  broken  ;  the 
preternatural  repose  of  the  last  day  and  night 
gone.  Once  more  you  heard  the  old  familiar 
straining  sounds,  the  click  of  hooked  doors,  the 
feeble  grinding  of  bulkheads,  with  the  muffled 
gurgling  of  water  outside  mingled  with  the  fre- 
quent flap  of  canvas  ;  but  I  could  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  breath  of  air  as  yet ;  not  the  least  noise  of 
rippling  flowed  to  the  ear,  and  the  yacht  still  lay 
broadside  on  to  her  course. 

1  Let  us  go  on  deck,'  said  I. 

She  sent  her  maid,  who  was  passing  at  the 
moment,  for  her  hat,  and  we  left  the  cabin. 

p  2 
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'  Hillo  !  '  I  cried  as  I  emerged  from  the  com- 
panion, holding  her  hand  that  lay  almost  as  cold 
in  mine  as  if  it  were  formed  of  the  snow  which  it 
resembled,  'there's  another  of  your  friends  up 
there,  Miss  Laura,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  topgallant 
yardarm,  upon  which  was  floating  a  corposant, 
ghastly  of  hue  but  beautiful  in  brilliance. 

She  looked  up  and  spoke  as  though  she 
shuddered.  '  Those  things  frighten  me.  What 
can  be  more  ghostly  than  a  light  that  is  kindled 
as  that  is  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Monson,  what  a  wild  flash 
of  lightning ! ' 

A  wild  flash  it  was,  though  as  far  off  as  the 
horizon.  Indeed  it  was  more  than  one  stroke  :  a 
copper-coloured  blaze  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
heavens  behind  the  clouds  with  fire,  against  which 
incandescent  background  the  sky-line  of  the  long 
roll  of  vapour  stood  out  in  vast  billows  black  as 
pitch,  whilst  from  the  heart  of  the  mass  there  fell 
a  light  like  a  fireball,  to  which  the  sea  there  leapt 
out  yellow  as  molten  gold. 

I  strained  my  ear.  '  No  thunder  as  yet,'  said 
I.  '  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  prove  a  mere  elec- 
tric storm,  flames  and  detonations  and  an  up  and 
down  cataract  of  rain  breathless  in  its  passage 
with  a  deader  calm  yet  to  follow.' 

All  at  once  the  light  at  the  topgallant  yardarm 
vanished,  a  soft  air  blew,  and  there  arose  from 
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alongside  a  delicate,  small,  fairy-like  noise  of  the 
lipping  and  sipping  of  ripples. 

'  Oh,  how  heavenly  is  this  wind!'  exclaimed 
Miss  Laura,  reviving  on  a  sudden  like  a  gas- dried 
flower  in  a  shower  of  rain  ;  '  it  brings  my  spirits 
back  to  me.' 

'Trim  sail  the  watch  !' bawled  Crimp.  But 
there  was  little  to  trim  ;  all  day  long  the  yacht 
had  lain  partially  stripped.  No  good,  Finn  had 
said,  in  exposing  canvas  to  mere  deadness.  She 
wheeled  slowly  to  the  control  of  her  helm,  bowing 
tenderly  upon  the  swell  that  was  now  running 
steadily  with  an  almost  imperceptible  gathering  of 
weight  in  its  folds,  and  presently  she  was  crawling 
along  with  her  head  pointing  north  before  the 
weak  fanning,  with  the  lightning  astern  of  her 
making  her  canvas  come  and  go  upon  the  dark- 
ness as  though  lanterns  green  and  rose-bright 
were  being  flashed  from  the  deck  upon  the  cloths. 
The  sea  was  pale  with  fire  round  about  us.  In- 
deed the  air  was  so  charged  with  electricity  that 
I  felt  the  tingling  of  it  in  the  skin  of  my  head  as 
though  it  were  in  contact  with  some  galvanic 
appliance,  and  I  recollect  pulling  off  my  cap 
whilst  I  asked  Miss  Laura  if  she  could  see  any 
sparks  darting  out  of  my  hair.  The  skylight, 
gratings,  whatever  one  could  sit  upon,  streamed 
with  dew.     I  called  to  the  steward  for  a  couple 
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of  camp-stools  and  placed  them  so  as  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  draught  feebly  breezing 
down  out  of  the  swinging  space  of  the  mainsail. 
The  air  was  hot,  and  under  the  high  sun  it 
would  doubtless  have  blown  with  a  parching  bite 
that  must  have  rendered  it  even  less  endurable 
than  the  motionless  atmosphere  of  the  calm ; 
but  the  dew  moistened  it  now ;  it  was  a  damp 
night  air,  with  a  smell  of  rain  behind  it  besides, 
and  the  gushing  of  it  upon  the  face  was  inexpres- 
sibly delicious  and  refreshing. 

1  We  are  but  little  better  than  insects,'  said 
Miss  Laura;  '  entirely  the  children  of  the  weather.' 

'  Bather  compare  us  to  birds,'  said  I ;  '  I  don't 
like  insects.' 

'  You  complained  of   feeling  depressed  just 
now,  Mr.  Monson.     Are  you  better  ?  ' 

'  I  am  the  better  for  this  air,  certainly,'  said  I, 
4  but  I  don't  feel  particularly  cheerful.  I  shouldn't 
care  to  go  to  a  pantomime,  for  instance,  nor  should 
I  much  enjoy  a  dance.  What  is  it  ?  The  influ- 
ence of  that  heap  of  electricity  out  yonder,  I  sup- 
pose,' I  added,  looking  at  the  dense  black  massed- 
up  line  of  cloud  astern,  over  all  parts  of  which 
there  was  an  incessant  play  of  lightning,  with 
copperish  glances  behind  that  gave  a  lining  of 
fire  to  the  edcres  of  the  higher  reaches  of  the  vast 
coast   of   vapour.      It   was   like  watching  some 
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gigantic  hangings  of  tapestry  wrought  in  flame. 
The  imagination  rather  than  the  eye  witnessed  a 
hundred  fantastic  representations — heads  of  horses, 
helmets,  profiles  of  titanic  human  faces,  banners 
and  feathers,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  It 
was  very  dark  overhead  and  past  the  bows ;  the 
thickness  that  had  been  upon  the  sky  all  day  was 
still  there  ;  not  the  leanest  phantom  of  star 
showed,  and  the  stoop  of  the  heavens  seemed  the 
nearer  and  the  blacker  for  the  flashings  over  our 
taffrail,  and  for  the  pale  phosphoric  sheets  which 
went  wavering  on  all  sides  towards  the  murkiness 
of  the  horizon. 

I  spied  Finn  conversing  with  Crimp  at  the 
gangway ;  the  lightning  astern  was  as  moonlight 
sometimes,  and  I  could  see  both  men  looking 
aloft  and  at  the  weather  in  the  south  and  con- 
sulting.    In  a  few  minutes  they  came  our  way. 

'  What  is  it  to  be,  Finn  ?  '  said  I. 

8  Well,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  this  here  swell  that's 
slowly  a-gathering  means  wind.  It  will  be  but  little 
more,  though,  than  an  electric  squall,  I  think — 
a  deal  of  fire  and  hissing  and  a  burst  of  breeze, 
and  then  quietness  again  with  the  black  smother 
spitting  itself  out  ahead.  The  barometer  don't 
seem  to  give  more  caution  than  that  anyway,  sir. 
But  there's  never  no  trusting  what  ye  can't  see 
through.' 
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He  turned  to  Crimp.  4  Better  take  the  main- 
sail off  her,  Jacob,'  said  he,  4  and  let  her  slide 
along  under  her  foresail  till  we  see  what  all  that 
there  yonder  sinnifies.' 

The  order  was  given  ;  the  sailors  tumbled  aft ; 
the  great  stretch  of  glimmering,  ashen  cloths, 
burning  and  blackening  alternately  as  they  re- 
flected the  tempestuous  flares  withered  upon  the 
dusk  as  the  peak  and  throat  halliards  were  settled 
away  ;  the  sail  was  furled,  the  huge  mainboom 
secured,  and  the  watch  went  forward  softly  as 
cats  upon  their  naked  feet. 

Ha!  what  is  that?  Eight  ahead,  on  a  line 
with  our  bowsprit,  there  leapt  from  the  black 
breast  of  the  sea,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean, 
if  not  past  it,  a  body  of  flame,  brilliant  as  sun- 
shine but  of  the  hue  of  pale  blood.  It  came  and 
went,  but  whilst  it  lived  it  made  a  ghastly  and 
terrifying  daylight  of  the  heavens  and  the  water 
in  the  north,  revealing  the  line  of  the  horizon  as 
though  the  sun's  upper  limb  were  on  a  level  with 
it  till  the  circle  of  the  sea  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  either  quarter. 

4  That  was  not  lightning,'  cried  ILiss  Laura  in 
a  voice  of  alarm. 

4  Finn,'  I  shouted,  4  did  you  see  that  ?  ' 

4  Ay,  sir,'  he  cried  with  an  accent  of  astonish- 
ment from  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck. 
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'  What  in  the  name  of  thunder  was  it,  think 
you  ?  '  I  inquired. 

I  Looked  to  me  like  a  cloud  of  fire  dropped 
clean  out  of  the  sky,  sir,'  he  answered. 

6  No,  no,'  exclaimed  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
fellow  who  grasped  the  helm,  '  my  eye  was  on  it, 
capt'n.     It  rose  up.' 

6  Listen,'  cried  I, '  if  any  report  follows  it.' 

But  we  could  hear  no  sound  save  the  distant 
muttering  of  thunder  astern. 

'  It  looked  as  though  a  ship  had  blown  up,' 
said  Miss  Laura. 

I I  say,  captain,'  I  called,  '  d'ye  think  it  likely 
that  a  vessel  has  exploded  down  there  ? ' 

1  There's  been  nothen  in  sight,  sir,'  he  an- 
swered. 

'  And  why  ?  Because  the  atmosphere  has 
been  blind  all  day,'  I  replied.  '  You'd  see  the 
light  of  an  explosion  when  the  craft  herself  would 
be  hidden.' 

1  'Twarn't  no  ship,  sir,'  muttered  the  fellow 
at  the  wheel,  considering  himself  licensed  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  to  deliver  his  opinion. 
1 1  once  see  the  like  of  such  a  flare  as  that  off  the 
Maldives.' 

1  What  was  it  ?  '  inquired  Miss  Laura. 

'  A  sea-quake,  miss.' 

'  Ha  !  '  I  exclaimed,  <  that'll  be  it,  Finn.' 
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We  fell  silent,  all  of  us  gazing  intently  ahead, 
never  knowing  but  that  another  wild  light  would 
show  that  way  at  any  moment.  Though  I  was 
willing  enough  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a  volcanic 
upheaval  of  flame,  I  had  still  a  fancy  that  it  might 
be  an  explosion  on  board  a  ship  too,  some  big 
craft  that  had  been  out  of  sight  all  day  in  the 
thickness ;  and  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
horizon  in  that  quarter  with  a  half-formed  fancy 
in  me  of  witnessing  something  there  by  the  light 
of  some  stronger  flash  than  the  rest  out  of  the 
stalking  and  lifting  blackness  astern  of  us. 

1  I  cannot  help  thinking,'  said  Miss  Laura, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  and  arching  her  fingers  above 
her  eyes  to  peer  through  the  hollow  of  her  hands, 
1  that  I  sometimes  see  a  pale,  steam-like  column 
resembling  ascending  smoke  that  spreads  out  on 
top  in  the  form  of  a  palm-tree.  Now  I  see  it ! ' 
she  cried,  as  a  brilliant  flash  behind  us  sent  its 
ghastly  yellow  into  the  far  confines  ahead,  till  the 
whole  ocean  lifted  dark  and  flat  to  it. 

The  thunder  began  to  rattle  ominously,  the 
light  breeze  faltered,  and  the  foresail  swung  sulkily 
to  the  bowing  of  the  vessel  upon  the  swell  that 
was  distinctly  increasing  in  weight.  We  all  looked, 
but  none  of  us  could  distinguish  anything  resem- 
bling the  appearance  the  girl  indicated. 

1  If  the  flame  rose  from  the  sea,'  said  I,  '  it  is 
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tolerably  certain  to  have  sent  up  a  great  body  of 
steam.  That  is,  no  doubt,  what  you  see,  Miss 
Jennings.' 

4  It  lingers/  she  exclaimed,  continuing  to  stare. 

1  The  draught's  a-taking  off,'  rumbled  Finn. 
'  Stand  by  for  a  neat  little  shower.' 

As  the  air  died  away  it  grew  stiflingly  hot 
again,  hotter,  it  seemed,  than  it  was  before  the 
breeze  blew.  The  huge  volumes  of  dense  shadows 
astern  were  literally  raining  lightning ;  the  swell 
ran  in  molten  glass,  and  the  still  comparatively 
subdued  roar  of  the  thunder  came  rolliug  along 
those  sweeping,  polished  brows  as  though  the 
ocean  were  an  echoing  floor  and  there  were  a 
body  of  giants  away  down  where  the  lightning 
was  sending  colossal  bowls  at  us. 

All  at  once,  and  in  a  manner  to  drive  the 
breath  out  of  one's  body  with  the  suddenness  and 
astonishment  of  it,  the  yacht's  bows  rose  to  a  huge 
roller  that  came  rushing  at  her  from  right  ahead. 
Up  she  soared  till  I  dare  say  she  showed  twenty 
foot  of  her  keel  forward  out  of  water.  The  vast 
liquid  mass  swept  past  the  sides  with  a  roar  that 
drowned  the  cannonading  of  the  heavens.  Down 
flashed  the  vessel's  bows  whilst  her  stem  stood  up 
as  though  she  were  making  her  last  plunge.  I 
grasped  Laura  by  the  waist,  clipping  hold  of  a 
backstay  just  in  time  to  save  us  both  from  being 
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dashed  on  the  deck.  Finn  staggered  and  was 
thrown.  Out  of  the  obscurity  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  schooner  rose  a  wild,  hoarse  cry  of  dismay 
and  confusion  mingled  with  the  din  of  crockery 
tumbling  and  breaking  below,  and  the  grinding 
sound  of  movable  objects  sliding  from  their  places. 
Heaven  and  earth,  what  is  it?  Another  !  Not  so 
mountainous  this  time,  but  a  terribly  heavy  roller 
nevertheless.  Up  rose  the  yacht  again  to  it,  then 
down  fell  her  stem  with  a  boiling  of  white  waters 
about  her  bow,  amid  the  seething  of  which  and 
the  thunder  of  the  liquid  volume  rushing  from  off 
our  counter  you  heard  a  second  cry,  or  rather 
groan  of  amazement  and  alarm,  from  the  sailors 
forward,  with  more  distracting  noises  below. 

I  continued  to  grip  Laura  and  to  hold  firmly 
to  the  backstay  with  my  wits  almost  scattered  by 
the  incredible  violence  of  the  yacht's  soaring  and 
plunging,  and  by  the  utter  unexpectedness  of  the 
swift,  brief,  headlong  dance.  But  now  the  yacht 
floated  on  a  level  keel  again  and  continued  so  to 
float,  the  calm  beincr  as  dead  as  ever  it  had  been 
in  the  most  stagnant  hour  of  the  day,  saving 
always  the  southerly  undulation  which  the  two 
gigantic  rollers  had  temporarily  flattened  out, 
though  the  heaving  presently  began  again.  I  saw 
Finn  rubbing  his  nose  like  a  dazed  man  as  he 
stood  staring  towards  the  lightning. 
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'  What  could  it  have  been  ?  '  cried  Laura. 

1  Two  volcanic  seas,  mum,'  answered  the  fellow 
who  grasped  the  wheel ;  4  there's  most  times  three. 
Capt'n,  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  that  '11  ha'  been  a 
mighty  bust  up  yonder  to  have  raised  a  weight  of 
rollers  to  be  felt  as  them  two  was  all  this  distance 
away.' 

'  The  most  surprising  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me,  Mr.  Monson,'  cried  Finn,  still  bewildered. 

A  great  drop  of  rain — a  drop  do  I  call  it  ?  it 
seemed  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg — splashed  upon  my 
face,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  flash  of  lightning 
swept  an  effulgence  as  of  noontide  into  heaven 
and  ocean,  followed  rapidly  by  an  ear-splitting 
burst  of  thunder. 

'  Finn's  little  shower  is  beginning,'  said  I, 
grasping  Laura's  hand;  'let  us  take  shelter.  Any- 
way the  wet  should  cool  the  atmosphere  if  no 
wind  follows.  Bless  me !  how  disgusting  if  it's 
to  prove  merely  a  thunderstorm.' 

I  conducted  her  to  the  cabin.  At  the  foot  of 
the  companion  steps  stood  Lady  Monson.  She 
was  without  a  hat,  her  face  was  of  a  deadly 
white,  her  large  black  eyes  glowed  with  terror, 
her  hair  was  roughly  adjusted  on  her  head,  and 
long  raven-hued  tresses  of  it  lay  upon  her  shoulder 
and  hung  down  her  back.  I  could  well  believe 
that  the  old  lord  whom  Laura  had  met  at  my 
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cousin's  found  something  in  this  woman's  tragic 
airs  and  stately  person  to  remind  him  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

'  What  has  happened  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing me  without  noticing  her  sister.  I  ex- 
plained. '  Are  we  in  danger  ? '  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  imperious  sweep  of  her  fiery  eyes  over 
my  figure  "as  though  she  could  not  constrain  her- 
self to  the  condescension  of  looking  me  full  in  the 
face. 

'I  believe  not,'  said  I  coldly,  making  as  though 
to  pass  on,  for  I  abhorred  her  manner  and  was 
shocked  by  her  treatment  of  her  sister. 

She  stood  a  moment  looking  up  ;  but  there 
came  just  then  a  fierce  flash  of  lightning;  she 
covered  her  eyes ;  at  the  same  moment  somebody 
on  deck  closed  the  companion.  She  then,  without 
regarding  us,  went  to  her  cabin. 

Hardly  had  we  seated  ourselves  when  down 
plumped  the  rain.  It  seemed  to  roll  over  the 
edge  of  the  cloud  like  the  falls  of  .Niagara,  in  a 
vast  unbroken  sheet  of  water.  There  was  as 
much  hail  as  rain ;  the  stones  of  the  bigness  you 
find  only  in  the  tropics  where  there  is  plenty  of 
lightning  to  manufacture  them,  and  the  sound  of 
the  downrush  as  it  struck  the  deck  and  set  the 
sea  boiling  was  so  deafening  that,  though  the 
thunder  was   roaring   almost   overhead,  nothing 
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was  to  be  heard  of  it.  The  lightning  was  hor- 
ribly  brilliant,  and  the  cabin  seemed  filled  with 
the  sulphur-smelling  blazes,  though  there  was 
only  a  comparatively  small  skylight  for  them  to 
show  through.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rush  of 
rain  slackened,  the  volleying  claps  and  rolling 
peals  of  thunder  were  to  be  heard  again,  with  a 
noise,  in  the  intervals,  of  the  gushing  of  water 
overboard  from  our  filled  decks. 

1  I  hope  the  lightning  will  not  strike  the 
yacht,'  exclaimed  Laura. 

'There  is  no  safer  place  in  a  thunderstorm 
than  a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  ocean,'  I 
answered. 

At  that  moment  the  burly  form  of  Cut  bill 
came  out  of  Wilfrid's  cabin.  His  head  dodged 
to  right  and  left  awhile  in  the  corridor  whilst  he 
sought  to  make  out  who  we  were,  then  distin- 
guishing us  he  approached. 

I  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  '  but  his 
honour's  growed  very  crazy,  and  wants  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  yacht  pitching  so 
heavily  just  now.' 

I I  will  go  to  his  berth  and  explain,'  said  I. 

4  Oh,  Air.  Monson,  please  don't  leave  me,' 
cried  Laura.     '  The  lightning  terrifies  me.' 

4  Then  Cutbill,'  said  I,  '  give  my  love  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  tell  him  that  the   pitching  of  the 
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yacht  was  to  a  couple  of  seas  caused,  as  we  sup- 
pose, by  a  submarine  earthquake  away  down  in 
the  north,  probably  fifteen  miles  distant.' 

'  Thought  as  much,  sir,'  said  Cutbill,  from 
whose  face  the  perspiration  was  streaming,  whilst 
his  immense  whiskers  sparkled  like  a  dew-laden 
bramble-bush  in  sunrise. 

'  Also  explain  that  I  do  not  desire  to  leave 
Miss  Jennings  until  this  deafening  and  blinding 
business  is  over.  I  shall  hope  to  carry  my  pipe 
to  his  berth  by-and-by.  But  it  must  be  very 
hot  for  you,  Cutbill,  in  that  cabin? ' 

'  Melting,  sir.  I  feel  to  be  a- draining  away. 
Eeckon  there'll  be  nothen  left  of  me  but  my 
clothes  if  this  here  lasts.' 

'  How  is  Sir  Wilfrid  ?  ' 

*  Well,  sir,  to  be  honest,  I  don't  at  all  like 
what  I  see  in  him.  There's  come  a  sing'ler  alter- 
ation in  him.  Can't  xactly  describe  it,  sir ;  sort 
of  stillness,  and  a  queer  whiteness  of  face,  and  a 
constant  watching  of  me ;  his  eyes  are  never  off 
me,  indeed.  The  heat'll  have  a  deal  to  do  with 
it,  I  d essay.' 

'  Some  change  may  be  at  hand,'  said  I,  '  from 
which  he  may  emerge  with  his  miserable  hallu- 
cinations gone.  Yet  the  heat  should  account  for 
a  deal  too.     Give  him  my  message,  Cutbill.' 

The    man    knuckled   his  forehead  and   with- 
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drew.  The  heat  was  so  great  owing  to  the  com- 
panion hatch  and  skylight  being  closed,  that  my 
sweet  companion  seemed  half  dead  with  it,  and 
leaned  against  me  with  her  eyes  closed,  almost 
in  a  swoon.  But  the  worst  of  the  storm  was 
over  apparently,  for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
though  the  lightning,  was  still  intensely  vivid,  one 
knew  by  the  sound  of  the  thunder  that  what  was 
fiercest  had  forged  ahead  of  us  and  was  settling 
away  into  the  north.  I  called  to  the  steward  to 
open  the  companion  doors  and  report  the  state 
of  the  weather.  The  moment  the  hatch  lay  clear 
to  the  night  I  felt  a  gush  of  refreshing  and  rain- 
sweetened  air.  Laura  sat  upright  and  gave  a 
deep  sigh. 

'  Does  it  rain,  steward  ?  '  I  sung  out. 

'No,  sir.' 

6  Tell  Captain  Finn,'  said  I,  '  to  get  some  space 
of  deck  swabbed  dry  for  Miss  Jennings.  The  heat 
here  is  too  much  for  the  young  lady.' 

In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  slapping  of 
several  swabs  and  Finn's  long  face  glimmered 
through  the  open  skylight.  'The  weather's  a- 
clearing,  sir,'  he  called  down.  '  There's  a  nice 
little  air  a-blowing.  The  lady'll  find  the  port 
side  of  the  quarter-deck  comfortable  now.' 

I  conducted  the  girl  up  the  ladder,  but  she 
kept  her  hand   in  my  arm.     Her  manner   had 
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something  of  clinging  in  it,  not  wholly  due  to  fear 
either.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  though  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  an  overpowering  sense  of  loneliness, 
easy  to  understand  when  one  thought  of  Wilfrid 
lying  mad  in  his  cabin  and  her  sister  shunning 
her  with  hate  and  rage. 

What  Finn  meant  by  saying  the  weather  was 
clearing  I  could  not  quite  understand.  It  was 
pitch  black  to  windward,  that  is  to  stay,  right 
over  the  stern,  whence  there  was  a  small  breeze 
blowing  in  faint,  fitful,  weak  gusts  as  though 
irresolute.  The  thunderstorm  was  ahead  and  its 
rage  seemed  spent,  for  the  lightning  was  no  longer 
plentiful  or  brilliant  and  the  thunder  had  faded 
into  a  sullen  muttering.  A  lantern  or  two  had 
been  brought  up  from  below  by  whose  feeble 
lustre  you  witnessed  the  shadowy  forms  of  seamen 
swabbing  the  decks  or  squeezing  the  water  with 
scrubbing  brushes  into  the  scuppers.  The  dark 
swell  ran  regularly  and  with  power  from  the  south, 
but  there  was  nothing-  to  be  seen  of  it  saving  here 
and  there  the  glittering  of  green  sea  fire  upon 
some  running  brow  to  let  you  guess  how  tall  it 
was.  I  went  aft  with  Laura  and  looked  over ; 
the  wake  was  a  mere  dim,  glistening,  crawling, 
dying  out  after  a  few  fathoms.  Indeed,  the 
yacht  had  but  the  foresail  on  her  with  a  headsail 
or  two,  and  she  seemed  to  owe  what  small  way  she 
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was  making  more  to  the  heave  of  the  swell  than 
to  the  light  breeze.  The  darkness  was  a  wonder- 
ful jumble  of  shadows.  I  never  remember  the  like 
of  such  confusion  of  inky  dyes.  The  obscurity 
resembled  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  denser  in  one 
place  than  another,  a  little  thin  yonder,  then  just 
over  the  mastheads  a  stooping  belly  of  soot,  else- 
where a  sort  of  faintness  merging  into  impenetrable 
darkness. 

'Lay  aft  and  loose  the  mains'l,'  rattled  out 
Finn.     '  Double  reef  and  then  set  it.' 

The  breeze  now  began  to  freshen ;  the  watch 
came  running  on  to  the  quarter-deck  and  presently 
the  wan  space  of  double-reefed  canvas  slowly 
mounted. 

1  I  wish  it  would  brighten  a  bit  astern,'  said 
I ;  '  no  wolfs  throat  could  be  blacker.  There'll  be 
more  than  a  capful  of  wind  there,  but  it  will  blow 
the  right  way  for  us,  so  let  it  come.' 

' 1  feel,'  said  Laura, '  as  though  I  had  recovered 
perfect  health  after  a  dreadful  illness.' 

'Now  she  walks,'  cried  Finn,  approaching 
where  we  stood  to  peer  over  the  side ;  '  blow,  my 
sweet  breeze.  By  the  nose  on  my  face,  Mr. 
Monson,  I  smell  a  strong  wind  a-coming.' 

It  did  not  need  the  faculty  of  smell  to  hit  the 
truth.  The  breeze  was  freshening  as  if  by  magic. 
A  little  sea  was  already  running  and  the  yeasty 
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flashing  of  breaking  heads  spread  far  into  the 
gloom.  A  loud  noise  of  torn  and  simmering 
waters  came  from  the  bows  and  a  white  race  of 
foam  was  speeding  arrowlike  from  under  the 
counter. 

'  There  is  my  sister,'  whispered  Laura. 

I  instantly  spied  the  tall  figure  of  Lady  Mon- 
so.u  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the  companion 
ladder  taking  in  the  deep  refreshment  of  the  wind. 
She  stepped  on  to  the  deck,  approached,  saw  us, 
and  crossed  to  the  other  side.  She  called  to 
Captain  Finn. 

c  Yes,  my  lady.' 

•  A  chair,  if  you  please.     I  will  sit  here.' 

A  seat  was  procured  from  the  cabin  and  placed 
for  her  abreast  of  the  wheel  close  against  the  bul- 
warks. This  time  Laura  was  not  to  be  driven  below 
by  the  presence  of  her  sister.  The  heat  in  the  cabin 
outweighed  her  sensitiveness,  and  then  again  there 
was  the  darkness  of  the  night  which  sundered  the 
sides  of  the  deck  as  effectually  as  if  each  had  been 
as  far  off  as  the  horizon.  Yet  for  all  that,  the  sort  of 
fear  in  which  she  held  Lady  Monson  subdued  her 
now  through  the  mere  sense  of  the  woman  being 
near,  scarce  visible  as  she  was,  just  a  shadow  against 
the  bulwarks.  I  had  to  bend  my  ear  to  catch  her 
voice  through  the  hissing  of  the  wind  aloft  and  the 
singing  and  the  seething  of  the  foam  alongside,  so 
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low  was  her  utterance.  We  sat  together  right  aft 
against  the  grating  on  the  port  side.  The  helms- 
man stood  near  with  his  eyes  on  the  illuminated 
compass  bowl,  the  reflection  of  which  touched  him 
as  with  a  lining  of  phosphor  and  exposed  a  kind 
of  gilded  outline  of  his  figure  against  the  black- 
ness as  he  stood  swinging  upon  the  wheel  with  a 
twirl  of  it  now  and  again  to  left  or  to  right  as  the 
vessel's  course  on  the  compass  card  floated  to  port 
or  starboard  of  the  lubber's  mark.  Though  it  was 
Finn's  watch  below  he  kept  the  deck  with  Crimp, 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  thunder-black  look  of  the 
night,  along  with  the  freshening  wind  and  the  lift 
of  seas  leaping  with  a  foul-weather  snappishness 
off  the  ebony  slopes  of  the  swell  that  had1  grown 
somewhat  heavy  and  hollow.  I  could  just  dis- 
tinguish the  dark  forms  of  the  two  men  pacing  the 
deck  abreast  of  the  gangway.  The  main  sheet  was 
well  eased  off,  the  great  boom  swung  fairly  over 
the  quarter,  and  there  was  a  note  of  howling  in  the 
pouring  of  the  wind,  as  it  swept  with  increasing 
power  into  the  glimmering  ashen  hollow  of  the 
reefed  canvas  and  rushed  away  out  from  under  the 
foot  of  it.  There  was  no  more  lightning  ;  the  sea 
with  its  glancings  of  foam  went  black  as  ink  to  the 
ink  of  the  heavens.  There  was  no  star,  no  break  of 
faintness  on  high.  The  yacht  flashed  through  the 
mighty  shadow,  whitening  a  long  narrow  furrow 
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behind  her,  and  helped  by  every  dusky  fold  that 
drove  roaring  to  her  counter. 

On  a  sudden  there  arose  a  loud  and  fearful 
cry  forward. 

'  Breakers  ahead  ! ' 

The  hoarse  voice  rang  aft  sheer  through  the 
shrill  volume  of  the  wind  strong  as  a  trumpet- 
note  with  the  astonishment  and  fear  in  it. 

Finn  went  to  the  side  to  look  over,  whilst  I 
heard  him  roar  out  to  Crimp,  'Breakers  in  his 
eye.     The  nearest  land's  a  thousand  miles  off.' 

I  jumped  up  and  thrust  my  head  over  the 
rail  and  saw,  sure  enough,  startlingly  close  ahead 
a  throbbing  white  line  that,  let  it  be  what  else 
it  might,  bore  an  amazing  resemblance  to  the 
boiling  of  surf  at  the  base  of  a  cliff.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  seen  ;  the  pallid  streak  stretched 
some  distance  to  right  and  left.  4  It  '11  be  a  tide 
rip,  sir ! '  shouted  Finn  to  me,  and  his  figure 
melted  into  the  obscurity  as  he  went  forward  to 
view  the  appearance  from  the  forecastle. 

I  continued  peering.  '  No,  it  is  breakers  by 
heaven ! '  I  cried,  with  a  wild  leap  of  my  heart 
into  my  very  throat  to  the  dull  thunderous  warring 
note  I  had  caught  during  an  instant's  lull  in  the 
sweep  of  the  wind  past  my  ear. 

Laura  came  to  my  side ;  we  strained  our  eyes 
together. 
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1  Breakers,  my  God  ! '  I  cried  again,  '  we  shall 
be  into  them  in  a  minute.' 

Then  out  of  the  blackness  on  the  forecastle 
there  came  from  Finn,  though  'twas  hard  to  re- 
cognise his  voice,  a  fierce,  half  shrieking  cry : 
1  Hard  a  starboard  !     Hard  a  starboard  ! ' 

I  rushed  to  the  wheel  to  assist  the  man  in 
putting  it  hard  over.  At  that  instant  the  yacht 
struck !  In  a  breath  the  scene  became  a  hellish 
commotion  of  white  waters  leaping  and  bursting 
fiercely  alongside,  of  yells  and  cries  from  the 
men,  of  screams  from  Lady  Monson,  of  the 
grinding  and  splintering  of  wood,  the  cracking  of 
spars,  the  furious  beating  of  canvas.  I  felt  the 
hull  lifted  under  my  feet  with  a  brief  sensation  of 
hurling,  then  crash !  she  struck  again.  The  shock 
threw  me  on  my  back  ;  though  I  was  half  stunned 
I  can  distinctly  recollect  hearing  the  ear-splitting, 
soul-subduing  noise  of  the  fall  of  the  mainmast, 
that  broke  midway  its  height  and  fell  with  all 
its  gear  and  weight  of  canvas  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  the  heavens  on  the  port  side  of  the  vessel, 
shattering  whole  fathoms  of  bulwark.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet ;  Laura  had  me  by  the  arm  when  I 
fell  and  she  still  clung  to  me.  There  was  a  life- 
buoy close  beside  us  ;  it  hung  by  a  lanyard  to  a 
peg.  I  whipped  it  off  and  got  it  over  Laura's 
head  and  under  her  arms,  and  the  next  thing  I 
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remember  is  dragging  her  towards  the  forecastle, 
where  I  conceived  our  best  chance  would  lie. 

What  had  we  struck?  There  was  no  land 
hereabouts.  If  we  had  not  run  foul  of  the  hulk 
of  some  huge  derelict  buried  from  the  sight  in  the 
blackness  and  revealing  nothing  but  the  foam  of 
the  seas  beating  against  it,  then  we  must  have 
been  caught  by  a  second  volcanic  upheaval  into 
whose  fury  we  had  rushed  whilst  the  devilish  agi- 
tation was  in  full  play.  So  I  thought,  and  so  I 
remember  thinking ;  but  that  even  a  rational  re- 
flection could  have  entered  my  mind  at  such  a 
time,  that  my  brain  should  have  retained  the 
power  of  keeping  its  wits  in  the  least  degree  col- 
lected, I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  miracle,  when  I 
look  back  out  of  this  calm  mood  into  the  distrac- 
tion and  horror  and  death  of  that  hideous  night. 
The  seas  were  breaking  in  thunder  shocks  over 
the  vessel ;  the  wind  was  hoary  with  flying  clouds 
of  froth.  In  a  few  instants  the  '  Bride '  had  become 
a  complete  wreck  aloft.  Upon  whatever  it  was 
that  she  had  struck  she  was  rapidly  pounding 
herself  into  staves,  and  the  horrible  work  was 
being  expedited  outside  her  by  the  blows  of  the 
wreckage  of  spars  which  the  seas  poised  and 
hurled  at  her  with  the  weight  and  rage  of  batter- 
ing rams.  The  decks  were  yawning  and  splitting 
under  foot ;  every  white  curl  of  sea  flung  inboard 
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black  fragments  of  the  hull.  There  is  nothing  in 
language  to  express  the  uproar,  the  cries  and 
groans  and  screams  of  men  maimed  and  muti- 
lated by  the  fall  of  the  spars  or  drowning  along- 
side. I  thought  of  Wilfrid ;  but  the  life  of  the 
girl  who  was  clinging  to  me  was  dearer  to  my 
heart  than  his  or  my  own.  I  could  hear  Lady 
Monson  screaming  somewhere  forward  as  I  dragged 
Laura  towards  the  forecastle.  Sailors  rushed 
against  me,  and  I  was  twice  felled  in  measuring 
twenty  paces.  The  agony  of  the  time  gave  me 
the  strength  of  half-a-dozen  men ;  the  girl  was 
paralysed,  and  I  snatched  her  up  in  my  arms  and 
drove  forward  staggering  and  reeling,  blinded 
with  the  flying  wet,  half  drowned  by  the  inces- 
sant play  of  seas  over  the  side,  feeling  the  fabric 
crumbling  under  my  feet  as  you  feel  sand  yield- 
ing under  you  as  the  tide  crawls  upon  it.  I  knew 
not  what  I  was  about  nor  what  I  aimed  at  doing. 
I  believe  I  was  influenced  by  the  notion  that 
since  the  yacht  had  struck  bow  on,  her  forecastle 
would  form  the  safest  part  of  her  as  lying  closest 
to  whatever  it  was  that  she  had  run  foul  of.  I 
recollect  that  as  I  approached  the  fore  rigging, 
stumbling  blindly  with  the  girl  in  my  arms,  a 
huge  black  sea  swept  over  the  forward  part  of 
the  wreck  and  swept  the  galley  away  with  it  as 
though  it  had  been  a  house  of  cards.     The  rush 
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of  water  floated  me  off  my  legs  ;  I  fell  and  let  go 
of  Laura.  Half  suffocated  I  was  yet  in  the  act 
of  rising  to  grope  afresh  for  her  when  another 
sea  rolled  over  the  rail  and  I  felt  myself  sweep- 
ing overboard  with  the  velocity  that  a  man  falling 
from  the  edge  of  a  cliff  might  be  sensible  of ! 

What  followed  is  too  dream-like  for  me  to 
determine.  Some  small  piece  of  floating  spar  I 
know  I  caught  hold  of,  and  that  is  what  I  best 
and  perhaps  only  remember  of  that  passage  of 
mortal  anguish. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A     VOLCANIC    ISLAND. 

I  lost  my  senses  after  I  had  been  in  the  water  a 
few  minutes :  whether  through  being  nearly 
strangled  by  the  foam  which  broke  incessantly 
over  me,  or  through  being  struck  by  some  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck  I  cannot  say.  Yet  I  must 
have  retained  my  grip  of  the  piece  of  spar  I  had 
grabbed  hold  of  on  being  swept  overboard  with 
the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  drowning,  for  I  found 
myself  grasping  it  when  I  recovered  conscious- 
ness. I  lay  on  my  back  with  my  face  to  the  sky, 
and  my  first  notion  was  that  I  had  dropped  asleep 
on  the  yacht's  deck,  and  that  I  had  been  awak- 
ened by  rain  falling  in  torrents.  But  my  senses 
were  not  long  in  coming  to  me,  and  I  then  dis- 
covered that  what  I  believed  to  be  rain  was  salt 
spray  flying  in  clouds  upon  and  over  me  from  a 
thunderous  surf  that  was  roaring  and  raging 
within  a  few  strides.  It  was  very  dark,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  white  boiling  of  the 
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near  waters  with  the  intermittent  glancing  of  the 
heads  of  melting  seas  beyond.  I  felt  with  my 
hands  and  made  out  that  I  was  lying  on  some- 
thing as  hard  as  rock,  honey-combed  like  a 
sponge.  This  I  detected  by  passing  my  hand 
over  the  surface  as  far  as  I  could  reach  without 
rising.  After  a  little  I  caught  sight  of  a  black 
shadow  to  the  right  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
broad  yeasty  throbbing  amid  which  it  stood.  It 
was  apparently  motionless,  and  I  guessed  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  '  Bride.'  The  wind  howled  strongly, 
and  the  noise  of  the  breaking  seas  was  distract- 
ing. Yet  the  moment  I  had  my  mind,  as  I  may 
say,  fully,  I  was  sensible  of  a  heat  in  the  air  very 
nearly  as  oppressive  as  had  been  the  atmosphere 
in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht  that  evening;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  wind  which  blew  a  stiff  breeze 
and  which  was  full  of  wet  besides.  Then  it  was 
that  there  entered  my  mind  the  idea  that  the 
yacht  had  struck  and  gone  to  pieces  upon  a  vol- 
canic island  newly  hove  up  in  that  sudden  great 
flame  which  had  leapt  upon  our  sight  over  the 
1  Bride's '  bows  some  two  or  three  hours  before  at  a 
distance,  as  we  had  computed,  of  fifteen  miles,  and 
which  had  seemed  to  set  the  whole  of  the  northern 
heavens  on  fire. 

I  felt  round  about  me  with  my  hands  again ; 
the  soil  was  unquestionably  lava,  and  the  heat  in 
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it  was  a  final  convincing  proof  that  my  conjecture 
was  right.     I  rose  with  difficulty,  and  standing 
erect  looked  about,  but  I  could  distinguish  no- 
thing more  than    a   mere   surface    of  blackness 
blending  with  and  vanishing  in  the  yelling  and 
hissing  night  flying  overhead.      I  fell  upon  my 
knees  to  grope  in  that  posture  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  surf  to  diminish  by  my  withdrawal 
something  of  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  of 
spray ;  and  well  it  was  that  I  had  sense  enough 
to  crawl  in  this  manner,  for  I  had  not  moved  a 
yard  when  my  hand  plunged  into  a  hole  to  the 
length  of  my  arm.     The  cavity  was  full  of  water, 
deep  enough  to  have  drowned  me  for  all  I  knew, 
whilst  the  orifice  was  big  enough  to  receive  three 
or  four  bodies  of  the  size  of  mine  lashed  together. 
There  was  no  promise  of  any  sort  of  shelter.     The 
island,  as  well  as  I  could  determine  its  configura- 
tion by  the  surf  which  circled  it,  went  rounding 
out  of  the  sea  in  a  small  slope  after  the  pattern  of 
a  turtle  shell.     However,  I  succeeded  in  creeping 
to  a  distance  where  the  spray  struck  me  without 
its  former  sting,  and  then  I  stood  up  and  putting 
my  hands  to  the  sides  of  my  mouth  shouted  as 
loud  as  my  weak  condition  would  suffer  me. 

A  voice  deep  and  hoarse  came  back  like  an 
echo  of  my  own  from  a  distance,  as  my  ear  might 
conjecture,  of  some  twenty  paces  or  so. 
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'  Hallo  !     Who  calls  ?  ' 

6  I,  Mr.  Monson.     Who  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Cutbill,'  he  roared  back. 

I  brought  my  hands  together  grateful  to  God 
to  hear  him,  for  how  was  I  to  know  till  then  but 
that  I  might  be  the  only  survivor  of  the  yacht's 
company  ? 

'  Can  you  come  to  me,  Cutbill  ?  '  I  cried. 

'  I  don't  like  to  let  go  of  the  lady,  sir,'  he 
answered. 

<  Which  lady  ?  '  I  shouted. 

6  Miss  Jennings.' 

'  Is  she  alive,  Cutbill  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  sir.' 

By  this  time  my  sight  was  growing  used  to 
the  profound  blackness.  The  clouds  of  pallid 
foam  along  the  margin  of  the  island  flung  a  sort 
of  shadow  of  ghastly  illumination  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  blotch  the 
figure  0f  Cutbill  made  to  the  right  of  me  on  the 
level  on  which  I  stood.  I  forthwith  dropped  on 
my  knees  again  and  cautiously  advanced,  then 
more  plainly  distinguished  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  at  his  side.  It  was  the  shadowy 
group,  the  outlines  barely  determinable  by  my 
sight,  even  when  I  was  close  to,  of  the  big  figure 
of  the  sailor  seated  with  the  girl  supported  on  his 
arm.     I  put  my  lips  close  to  the  faint  glimmer  of 
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her  face,  and  cried  '  Laura,  dearest,  how  is  it 
with  you  ?  Would  God  it  had  been  my  hand 
that  had  had  the  saving  of  you  ! ' 

She  answered  faintly,  '  Take  me ;  let  me  rest 
on  you ! ' 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  brought  her  head 
to  my  breast  and  so  held  her  to  me.  Soaked  as 
we  were  to  the  skin  like  drowned  rats,  the  heat 
floating  up  out  of  the  body  of  volcanic  stuff  on 
which  we  lav  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  least 
chill  from  the  pouring  of  the  wind  through  our 
streaming:  clothes. 

'  Oh,  my  God,  Laura  ! '  I  cried,  '  I  feared  you 
were  gone  for. ever  when  I  lost  my  hold  of  you.' 

4  The  life-buoy  you  put  on  saved  me,'  she 
exclaimed,  so  faintly  that  I  •should  not  have  heard 
her  had  not  my  ear  been  close  to  her  lips. 

'  The  lady  had  a  life-buoy  on,  sir,'  said  the 
deep  voice  of  Cutbill ;  '  she  was  stranded  alongside 
of  me,  and  I  dragged  her  clear  of  the  surf  and 
have  been  holding  of  her  since,  for  this  here  soil 
is  a  cuss'd  hard  pillow  for  the  heads  of  the  likes 
of  her.' 

4  Are  you  hurt,  Cutbill  ?  ' 

6  No,  sir,  not  a  scratch  that  I'm  aware  of.  I 
fell  overboard  and  a  swell  run  me  ashore  as 
easy  as  jumping.  But  I  fear  most  of  'em  are 
drownded.' 
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I  Lady  Monson  ?  '  I  cried. 

I I  don't  know,  sir.' 
'  And  my  cousin  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Monson ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  broken 
voice, c  the  instant  I  felt  what  had  happened  I  laid 
hold  of  Sir  Wilfrid  to  drag  him  on  deck.  He 
yelled  out  and  clung,  and  'twould  have  been  like 
mangling  the  gentleman,  sir,  to  have  used  my 
whole  strength  upon  him  if  so  be  as  my  arms  had 
been  equal  to  the  job  of  even  making  him  budge. 
I  gave  up ;  I  wanted  to  save  my  life,  sir  ;  I  could 
hear  the  vessel  going  to  pieces  and  reckoned  upon 
his  following  me  if  I  ran  out.  I  fear  he's 
drownded,  sir.' 

'  Ah,   great   heaven  !     Poor  Wilf !     Merciful 

Father,  that   this    desperate   voyage  should    end 

thus ! ' 

I  felt  the  girl  shuddering  and  trembling  on 

my  breast. 

'  Darling,'  I  cried,  '  take  heart.     Daylight  has 

yet  to  tell  us  the  whole  story.      How  sudden ! 

how  shocking !      Cutbill,  you    have    lungs  ;    for 

God's  sake,  hail  the  darkness,  that  we  may  know 

if  others  are  living  ! ' 

He    did    so :    a  faint   halloo,  sounding  some 

distance   from    the  right,   replied.      He   shouted 

aoain  and   an   answer  was  again   returned,  this 

time   in   another  voice ;    it   was   feebler,  but   it 
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proved  at  all  events  that  there  were  others 
besides  ourselves  who  had  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  yacht.  What  the  hour  was  I  did  not 
know.  The  night  wore  away  with  intolerable 
and  killing  slowness,  the  wind  decreased,  the  sea 
moderated,  the  boiling  of  the  surf  that  had  been 
fierce  for  a  long  while  took  a  subdued  note,  and 
the  wind  blew  over  us  free  of  spray.  Till  day- 
break I  was  cradling  Laura  on  my  arm.  Fre- 
quently she  would  sit  up  to  lighten  the  burthen 
of  her  form,  but  as  often  as  she  did  so,  again 
would  she  bring  her  head  to  my  breast.  What 
the  dawn  was  to  reveal  I  could  not  imagine,  yet 
I  felt  so  much  happiness  in  the  thought  of  Laura's 
life  being  spared  and  in  having  her  at  my  side, 
that  I  awaited  the  disclosures  of  daybreak  without 
dread. 

At  last  there  came  a  sifting  of  grey  light  into 
the  east.  By  this  time  there  was  no  more  than  a 
gentle  wind  blowing  ;  but  the  sky  had  continued 
of  an  impenetrable  blackness  all  night,  and  when 
day  broke  I  witnessed  the  reason  of  the  oppres- 
sive obscurity  in  a  surface  of  leaden  cloud  that 
lay  stretched  all  over  the  face  of  the  heavens 
without  the  least  break  visible  in  it  anywhere. 

It  was  natural  that  the  moment  light  enough 
stole  into  the  atmosphere  to  see  by  my  first  look 
should  be  at  the  girl  by  my  side.     Her  head  was 
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uncovered ;  I  in  slipping  on  the  lifebuoy,  or 
Cutbill  in  removing  it  from  her,  had  bared  her 
hair,  and  the  beautiful  gold  of  it  lay  like  a  cloud 
upon  her  back  and  shoulders.  It  was  as  dry  as 
were  our  clothes :  the  heat  of  the  island  had 
indeed  served  us  an  oven.  She  was  deadly 
pale,  hollow-eyed,  with  a  shadow  as  of  the 
reflection  of  a  spring  leaf  under  each  eye  ;  her 
lips  blanched,  her  countenance  piteous  with  its 
expression  of  fear.  Her  dress  had  been  torn  by 
the  wreckage :  more  shipwrecked  than  she  no 
girlish  figure  could  ever  have  looked,  yet  her 
beauty  stole  through  all  like  a  spirit  breathing  in 
her,  and  I  could  not  release  her  without  first 
pressing  her  to  my  heart  and  kissing  her  hand 
and  fondling  it,  whilst  I  thanked  God  that  she 
was  alive  and  that  wTe  were  together. 

The  yacht  had  broken  in  half  from  a  few  feet 
abaft  of  where  her  foremast  had  stood.  All  the 
after  part  of  her  had  disappeared  ;  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  bows  with  the  black  planks  wind- 
ing round,  jagged,  twisted,  broken  ;  an  incredible 
ruin !  The  putty- coloured  shore  that  looked  to 
the  eye  to  trend  with  something  of  the  smoothness 
of  pumice-stone  to  the  wash  of  the  surf  was  dark 
with  wreckage.  I  saw  several  figures  lying  prone 
amongst  this  litter  of  ribs  and  planks  and  cases 
and  the  like  :  there  were  others  again  recumbent 
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higher  up — five  of  'them  I  counted — a  few 
hundred  paces  distant,  two  of  whom,  as  the 
three  of  us  sat  casting  our  eyes  about  us,  slowly 
rose  to  their  legs  to  survey  the  scene.  One  of 
these  was  Finn,  the  other  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
1  Bride.' 

I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  furthest  of  the 
three  figures  who  continued  recumbent,  '  Isn't 
that  a  woman  ?  ' 

Cutbill  stared  ;  Laura,  whose  eyes  were  keen, 
said  ;  Yes.     Is  it  Henrietta  or  my  maid  ?  ' 

Finn  perceived  us  and  held  up  his  hand  and 
made  as  if  to  come  to  us ;  but  on  a  sudden  he 
pressed  his  side,  halted,  and  then  slowly  seated 
himself.  I  gazed  eagerly  around  me  for  signs  of 
further  life.  It  was  now  clear  daylight,  with  a 
thinning  of  the  leaden  sky  in  the  east  that  pro- 
mised a  sight  of  the  sun  presently  with  assurance 
of  a  clear  sky  a  little  later  on.  It  was  to  be 
easily  seen  now  that  this  island  which  had 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  "  Bride  " 
was  a  volcanic  upheaval  created  in  the  moment 
of  the  prodigious  blaze  of  light  we  had  viewed 
in  the  north.  It  was  of  the  form  of  an  oyster- 
shell,  going  with  a  rounded  slope  to  amidships 
from  one  margin  to  another,  and  was  everywhere 
of  a  very  pale  sulphur  colour.     It  was  within   a 
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mile  in  circumference,  and,  therefore,  but  a  very 
short  walk  in  breadth,  and  at  its  highest  point 
rose  to  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  stood,  however,  on  the  very  apex  of 
it,  if  I  may  so  term  the  central  point  of  its 
rounded  back,  a  vast  lump  of  rock,  as  I  took  it 
to  be.  But  my  eye  ran  over  it  incuriously.  We 
were  making  towards  Finn  and  the  others  when 
I  glanced  at  it,  and  my  mind  was  so  full  that  I 
gave  the  thing  no  heed. 

It  was  necessary  to  walk  with  extreme  caution. 
The  island  was  like  a  sponge,  as  I  have  before 
said,  punctured  with  holes   big  and  little,  some 
large    as  wells    and    apparently  deep.      But   for 
these  holes  walking  would  have  been  easy,  for 
everywhere  between  the  surface  was  as  smooth 
as  if  it  had  been  polished.     In  many  parts  a  sort 
of  vapour-like  steam  crawled  into  the  air.     Now 
that  the  wind  was  gone  you  felt  the  heat  of  this 
amazing  formation  striking  up  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  I  confess  my  heart  fell  sick  in  me  on  con- 
sidering how  it  should  be  when  the   sun  shone 
forth  in  power  and  mingled  the  sting  of  its  glory 
with  the  oven-like  temperature  of  this  fire-created 
island. 

There  were  many  dead  fish  about,  some  float- 
ing belly  up  in  the  wells,  others  dry,  of  all  sizes 
a iid  sorts,  with  the  dark  blue,  venomous  form  of  a 
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dead  shark  a  full  fifteen  feet  long  close  down  by 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  about  forty  paces  to  the  left 
of  the  wreck. 

Laura  walked  without  difficulty.  She  leaned 
upon  my  arm,  but  there  was  no  weight  in  her 
pressure.  The  lifebuoy  had  held  her  head  well 
above  water,  and  she  had  been  swept  ashore 
without  suffering  ;  the  resting  of  her  limbs,  too, 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  had  helped 
her ;  there  was  comfort  also  in  the  dryness  of  her 
clothes,  and  I  was  very  sensible  likewise  that  my 
presence  gave  her  heart  and  spirit. 

1  It  is  Henrietta ! '  she  exclaimed. 

Yes !  the  figure  that  at  a  distance  mi^ht  have 
passed  for  Lady  Monson  or  Laura's  maid  now 
proved  the  former.  She  had  been  resting  some 
little  distance  apart  from  the  others  with  her  head 
upon  her  arm,  but  suddenly  she  sat  upright  and 
looked  fixedly  towards  us.  She,  like  Laura,  was 
without  covering  to  her  head  ;  her  pomp  of  black 
hair  fell  with  gipsy  wildness  to  her  waist  ;  her 
posture  was  so  still,  her  regard  of  us  so  stubbornly 
intent  that  I  feared  to  discover  her  mind  was 
wanting. 

'  I  will  go  to  her,'  said  Laura. 

Yet  I  witnessed  the  old  recoil  in  her  as  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  most  tragic  of  all  condi- 
tions to  bate  her  sister's  subduing  influence.     She 
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withdrew  her  hand  from  my  arm  and  pressed  for- 
wards ;  as  she  approached,  Lady  Monson  slowly 
ruse,  tottered  towards  her,  threw  her  clasped 
hands  upwards  with  her  face  upturned,  and  then 
fell  upon  Laura's  neck. 

Finn  called  feebly  to  me,  '  God  be  praised 
you're  safe,  Mr.  Monson,  and  sound,  I  hope,  sir  ? 
And  how  is  it  with  ye,  mate  ?  '  addressing  Cutbill. 

I  grasped  his  hand ;  the  tears  gushed  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  pointed  towards  the  wTreck  and  to  the 
bodies  amongst  the  stuff  that  had  been  washed 
ashore,  ivhilst  he  slowly  shook  his  head.  He 
looked  grey,  haggard,  hollow,  ill,  most  miserable, 
as  though  he  had  lived  ten  years  since  last  night 
and  was  sick  and  near  his  end. 

'  Cap'n,'  cried  Cutbill  in  a  broken  voice,  '  'twas 
no  man's  fault.  Who's  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
islands  after  this  pattern  ?  ' 

I  seated  myself  by  Finn's  side.  '  Keep  up 
your  heart,'  said  I.     '  You  are  not  hurt,  I  trust  ?  ' 

'  Something  struck  me  here,'  said  he,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  left  breast,  '  whilst  I  was  swim- 
ming, and  it  makes  me  feel  a  bit  short-winded. 
But  it  isn't  that  what  hurts  me,  Mr.  Monson.  It's 
the  thoughts  of  them  who've  gone,  and  the  sight 
of  what  was  yesterday,  sir,  the  sweetest  craft 
afloat.  Who'd  have  thought  she'd  have  crumbled 
up  so  fast  ?  reg'larly  broke  her  back   and  gone 
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into  staves  aft !     She  was  staunch,  but  only  as  a 
pleasure  wessel  is.' 

I  asked  Cutbill  to  examine  the  people  who 
were  lying  on  what  I  must  call  the  beach,  and 
report  if  there  was  any  life  in  them. 

1  My  cousin  is  drowned,'  I  said  to  Finn. 

'  Oh,  blessed  God  ! '  he  answered.  '  Cutbill 
knows  ;  he  couldn't  get  him  out  of  his  berth,  I 
allow  ? ' 

6  Ay,  that  was  it,'  I  said,  '  but  this  is  no  time 
for  grieving  for  the  dead,  Finn.  Eegrets  are  idle. 
How  are  we  who  are  spared  to  save  our  lives  ? 
Are  the  yacht's  boats  all  gone.' 

I  ran  my  eye  along  the  beach  and  over  the 
sea,  but  nothing  resembling  a  boat  was  visible. 
The  sailor  that  had  stood  up  with  Finn  when  I 
had  first  caught  sight  of  them  had  seated  himself 
a  little  distance  away  Lascar  fashion,  and  I 
noticed  him  at  that  moment  dip  his  forefinger 
into  a  hole  close  beside  him,  suck  it  and  then 
drink  by  lifting  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
I  called  to  him,  ;  Is  it  fresh  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  nigh,  sir,'  he  answered. 

There  was  such  another  little  hole  near  me 
half  full  of  water,  as  indeed  was  every  well  or 
aperture  of  the  kind  that  I  saw.  I  dipped  as  the 
sailor  had  and  found  the  water  slightly,  but  only 
very  slightly,   brackish.     This    I   concluded  was 
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owing  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  rain  that 
had  followed  the  upheaval  of  this  island  over- 
flowing the  hollows  and  holes  in  it  so  abundantly 
as  to  drown  the  salt  water,  with  which,  of  course, 
the  cavities  had  been  filled  when  this  head  of  lava 
had  been  forced  to  the  surface.  I  bade  Finn  dip 
his  hand  and  taste,  and  told  him  that  our  first 
step  must  be  to  hit  upon  some  means  of  storing 
a  good  supply  before  the  heat  should  dry  up  the 
water. 

There  were  two  sailors  lying  close  together  a 
few  yards  from  where  the  seaman  had  squatted 
himself,  and  I  called  to  him  to  know  if  they  were 
alive.  He  answered  yes  and  shouted  to  them,  on 
which  they  turned  their  heads,  and  one  of  them 
languidly  rose  to  his  elbows,  the  other  lay  still. 

'  It  will  be  the  wreckage  that  drowmded  most 
of  them  and  that  hurt  them  that's  come  off  with 
their  lives,'  exclaimed  Finn.  4  It  was  like  being 
thrown  into  whirling  machinery.  How7  many 
shall  we  be  able  to  muster  ?  I  fear  they're  but 
bodies,  sir,'  indicating  the  figures  over  which 
Cutbill  was  stooping. 

All  this  while  Laura  and  her  sister  were 
standing  and  conversing.  I  was  starting  to  wTalk 
to  the  wreckage  that  stood  at  the  foreshore,  when 
Laura  slightly  motioned  to  me  to  approach  her. 
I  at  once  went  to  her,  watching  every  foot    of 
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ground  I  measured,  for  the  island  was  just  a 
surface  of  pitfalls  and  one  could  not  imagine  how 
deep  the  larger  among  them  might  prove.  Lady 
Monson  bowed  to  me  with  as  much  dignity  as  if 
she  were  receiving  me  in  a  ball-room.  Her  face 
looked  like  a  dead  woman's  vitalised  by  some 
necromantic  agency,  so  preternatural  was  the 
ghastly  air  produced  by  the  contrast  between  the 
tomb-like  tincture  of  the  flesh  and  the  raven 
blackness  of  her  mass  of  flowing  hair,  and  the 
feverish  glow  in  her  large  dark  eyes.  I  returned 
her  salutation,  and  she  extended  a  lifeless,  ice- 
cold  hand. 

'I  am  asking  Laura  what  is  to  become  of 
us?'  she  exclaimed  with  a  distinct  hint  of  her 
imperious  nature  in  her  voice,  and  fastening  her 
eyes  upon  me  as  from  a  habit  of  commanding 
with  them. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  I  answered  ;  '  our  business  is 
to  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves.' 

1  How  many  are  living  ?  '  she  asked. 

1  We  do  not  as  yet  know,  but  I  fear  no  more 
than  you  see  alive.  My  cousin  is  drowned,  I 
fear.' 

Her  eyes  fell,  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
continued  looking  down  ;  then  her  gaze  full  of  a 
sudden  fire  flashed  to  my  face  again. 

'I   am    not   accountable   for  his   death,  Mr. 
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Monson.  Why  do  you  speak  significantly  of  this 
dreadful  thing?  I  did  not  desire  his  death.  I 
would  have  saved  his  life  had  the  power  to  do  so 
been  given  to  me.  Oh  God !  '  she  cried,  '  it  is 
cruel  to  talk  or  to  look  so  as  to  make  me  feel  as 
if  the  responsibility  of  all  this  were  mine  !  ' 

She  clasped  one  hand  over  another  upon  h  ji 
heart,  drawing  erect  her  fine  figure  into  a  posture 
full  of  indignant  reproach  and  passionate  depre- 
cation. Indeed,  had  I  never  met  her  before  and 
not  known  better,  I  should  have  taken  her  to  be 
some  fine  tragedy  actress  who  could  not  perform 
in  the  humblest  article  of  an  every-day  common- 
place part  without  dressing  her  behaviour  with 
the  airs  of  the  stage. 

1  Pardon  me,'  I  exclaimed,  '  you  mistake.  I 
meant  nothing  significant.  I  thought  you  would 
wish  to  know  if  your  husband  had  been  spared. 
This  is  no  moment  for  discussing  any  other  ques- 
tion in  the  world  but  how  we  are  to  deliver  our- 
selves from  this  terrible  situation.' 

As  I  turned  to  leave  them  I  thought  she 
regarded  me  with  entreaty,  almost  with  wistful- 
ness,  if  such  eyes  as  hers  could  ever  take  that 
expression,  but  she  remained  silent ;  and  giving 
my  love  a  smile — for  my  love  she  was  now,  and 
I  cannot  express  how  my  heart  went  to  her  as 
she  stood  pale,  worn,   heavy-eyed,    but   lacking 
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nothing  of  her  old  tenderness  and  sweetness  and 
fairness  by  the  side  of  her  sister,  listening  timidly 
to  the  haughty,  commanding  creature's  words — I 
walked  to  meet  Cut-bill,  who  was  slowly  returning 
from  his  inspection  of  the  bodies. 

1  They're  all  dead,  sir,'  he  exclaimed. 

'Ah!'  I  cried. 

'There's   poor  old  Mr.  Crimp '   his  voice 

failed  him ;  he  added  a  little  later,  '  they  look 
more  to  have  been  killed  than  drownded,  sir.' 

4  Sir  Wilfrid  ?  ' 

4  Xo,  he  isn't  amongst  them,' 

We  stood  together  looking  towards  the 
bodies. 

1  Cutbill,'  said  I,  ;  we  must  all  turn  to  now 
and  collect  what  we  can  from  the  wreck  that 
may  prove  useful  to  us.  There's  nothing  to  eat 
here  saving  dead  fish  which  will  be  rotting  pre- 
sently.' 

The  sea  stretched  in  lead  under  the  lead  of 
the  sky  saving  in  the  far  east,  where  the  opening 
of  the  heavens  there  had  shed  a  pearly  film  upon 
it  bright  with  sunrise.  The  swell  had  flattened 
and  was  light,  and  rolled  sluggishly  to  the  island, 
sliding  up  and  down  the  smooth  incline  sound- 
lessly, save  when  now  and  again  some  head  of  it 
broke  and  boiled  and  rushed  backwards  white 
and  simmering.     I  sent  a  lon£  look  round,  but 
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there  was  nothing  in  sight.  One  could  follow  the 
ocean  girdle  sheer  round  the  island  with  but  the 
break  only  of  the  queer  rugged  mass  of  rock 
in  the  centre  where  the  slope  came  to  its  height. 
The  line  of  shore  which  the  remains  of  the  yacht 
centred  was  a  stretch  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  porous  rock  like  meerschaum  in  places, 
the  declivity  very  gradual.  It  was  covered  with 
wreckage,  and  remains  of  the  vessel  continued  to 
be  washed  ashore  by  the  set  and  hurl  of  the 
swell. 

I  went  to  work  with  Cutbill  to  haul  high  and 
dry  whatever  we  were  able  to  deal  with.  We 
were  presently  joined  by  two  of  the  sailors.  Finn 
and  the  other  man  made  an  effort  to  approach,  but 
I  perceived  they  were  too  weak  and  would  be  of 
no  use  to  us,  and  I  called  to  them  to  continue 
resting  themselves.  Laura  and  Lady  Monson 
were  seated  together  and  watched  us.  I  could 
not  gather  that  they  conversed  ;  at  least  though  I 
often  directed  a  glance  at  them  I  never  observed 
that  they  looked  at  each  other  as  people  do  who 
talk. 

We  toiled  a  long  hour,  and  in  that  time  had 
stacked  at  a  good  distance  from  the  wash  of  the 
sea  a  store  of  articles  of  all  kinds  :  casks  of  flour, 
salt  beef,  biscuit  for  forecastle  use,  a  cask  of  sherry, 
some  cases  of  potted  meats,  and   other  matters 
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which  I  should  only  weary  you  by  cataloguing. 
Had  the  shore  been  steep  to  we  should  prob- 
ably have  got  nothing,  but  it  shelved  gently  far 
past  the  point  where  the  yacht  had  struck,  and  as 
the  goods  had  floated  out  of  the  yacht  they  were 
rolled  up  like  pebbles  of  shingle  by  the  swell  till 
they  stranded  ;  and  as  I  have  said,  even  as  we 
were  busy  in  collecting  what  we  wanted  other 
articles  came  washing  towards  us.  Every  cask 
and  barrel  that  was  recoverable  we  saved  for  the 
sake  of  the  drink  it  might  contain.  Amongst 
other  things  we  succeeded  in  dragsrinor  hio-h  and 
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dry  the  yacht's  foresail.     This  was  a  difficult  job, 
for  first  it  had  to  be  cut  from  the  gear  that  held 
it  to  its  wreck  of  spar,  and  then  we  had  to  haul 
it  ashore,  which  was  as  much  as  the  four  of  us 
could  manage.     We  also  saved  the  yacht's  chest 
of  tools,  a  box  of  Miss  Laura's  wearing  apparel, 
and  a  small  chest  of  drawers  which  had  stood  in 
my  poor  cousin's  cabin.     Cutbill  and  another  sea- 
man who  stood  the  firmest  of  the  rest  of  us  on  their 
shanks  had  to  wade  breast  high  before  we  could 
secure  many  of  these  goods  which  showed  in  the 
hollow  of   the   swell  but  were    too  heavy  to  be 
trundled  further  up  by  the  heave  of  the  water, 
whose  weight  was  fast  diminishing.     There  was 
little  risk,  but  it  took  time ;  plenty  of  rope  had 
come    ashore,  and  we  secured  lines  to  the  men 
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whilst  they  carried  ends  in  their  hands  to  make 
fast  to  the  articles  they  went  after.  Then  they 
waded  back  to  us  and  the  four  of  us  hauled 
together,  and  in  this  way,  as  I  have  said,  we 
saved  an  abundance  of  useful  things. 

There  was  plenty  yet  to  come  at,  but  we 
were  forced  to  knock  off  through  sheer  fatigue. 
Our  next  step  was  to  get  some  breakfast.  I  was 
very  eager  that  poor  Finn  and  the  man  that  was 
lying  near  him  should  be  rallied,  and  counted  on 
a  substantial  meal  and  a  good  draught  of  wine 
going    far    towards    setting    them    on   their   legs 
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again. 

'  Cutbill,'  said  I,  l  whilst  I  overhaul  the  stores 
for  breakfast,  will  you  take  Dowling,'  referring  to 
the  stronger  of  the  two  men  who  had  joined  us, 
'  and  bury  those  bodies  there  ?  They  make  a 
terrible  sight  for  the  ladies  to  see.  I  have  not 
your  strength  of  heart,  Cutbill  ;  the  handling  of 
the  poor  creatures  would  prove  too  much  for  me. 
Yet  if  you  think  it  unreasonable  that  I  should 
not  assist ' 

'  Oh,  no,  sir !  it's  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done.  We  shall  have  to  carry  'em  t'other  side. 
They  may  slip  into  deep  water  there.'  He  called 
to  Dowling,  and  together  they  went  to  the  bodies. 

The  carpenter's  chest  was  padlocked.  Happily 
I  had  a  bunch  of  keys  in  my  pocket,  one  of  which 
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fitted.  The  chest  was  liberally  furnished  ;  we 
armed  ourselves  with  chisel  and  hammers,  a 
gimlet  and  the  like,  with  which  tools  we  had 
presently  opened  all  that  we  needed  to  furnish  us 
with  a  hearty  repast.  We  stood  casks  on  end 
for  tables,  and  boxes  and  cases  served  as  seats. 
There  were  sailors'  knives  in  the  tool  chest,  and 
we  emptied  and  cleaned  a  jar  of  potted  meat  to 
use  as  a  drinking  vessel.  The  prostrate  seaman, 
whose  name  was  Johnson,  was  too  weak  to  rise  : 
so  I  sent  Head  to  him,  this  fellow  being  one  of 
the  sailors  who  had  worked  with  us  on  the  beach, 
with  a  draught  of  sherry,  some  biscuits  and  tinned 
meat,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall 
to  after  he  had  tossed  down  the  wine.  Finn 
managed  to  join  us,  but  he  ate  little  and  seemed 
broken  down  with  grief. 

There  is  much,  that  I  find  hard  to  realise 
when  I  look  back  and  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of 
this  wild  excursion  of  which  I  have  done  my  best 
to  tell  you  the  story ;  but  nothing  seems  so 
dream-like  as  this  our  first  meal  upon  that  newly 
created  spot  of  sulphurous  rock  in  the  deepest 
solitude  of  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Atlantic.  The 
leaden  curtain  had  gradually  lifted  off  the  face  of 
the  east,  leaving  a  band  of  white-blue  sky  there 
ruled  off  by  the  vapour  in  a  line  as  straight  as 
the  horizon.      The   sun  floated   clear  in  it ;    his 
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slanting  beam  had  flashed  up  the  waters  mid? 
beneath  into  an  azure  of  the  delicate  paleness  of 
turquoise;  but  all  the  western  side  lay  of  a  leaden 
hue  yet  under  the  shadow  of  the  immense  stretch 
of  almost  imperceptibly  withdrawing  vapour.  At 
one  cask  sat  Laura  and  Lady  Monson.  The  weak 
draught  of  wind  kept  my  sweetheart's  golden  hair 
trembling ;  but  Lady  Monson's  hung  motionless 
upon  her  back  ;  it  made  one  think  of  a  thunder- 
cloud when  one  looked  at  it  and  noticed  the 
lightning  of  her  glance  as  she  sent  her  eves  in  a 
tragic  roll  from  the  distant  horizou  to  the  frag- 
ment  of  rock  and  on  to  the  island  slope  with  the 

;r  strange  bulk  of  rock  nodding,  as  it  seemed, 
on  top ;  and  the  corpse-like  whiteness  of  her  face 
was  a  sort  of  stare  in  itself  to  remind  you  of  the 
bald,  stormy  glare  you  sometimes  see  in  the  brow 
of  a  tempest   lifting  sombre  and  sulkily  past  the 

"inc.  Finn'<  eyes  clung  with  drooping  lids  to 
the  fragment  of  the  c  Bride '  ;  Head  reclined  near 
me  in  a  sailor's  reckless  posture  feeding  heartily  ; 
down  on  the  beach  the  figures  of  Cutbill  and 
Dowling  were  passing  out  of  sight  with  one  or 
another  of  their  dreadful  burthens  and  then 
returning.  None  o'i  us  seemed  able  to  look  that 
way. 

•  All  von  wessel's  company  saving  the  eight 
of  us  gone  !  '  exclaimed  Finn.     '  And  she's  what  ? 
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Look  at  her.  Just  the  shell  of  a  yacht's  head. 
Oh,  my  God,  Mr.  Monson,  how  terrible  sudden 
things  do  happen  at  sea  ! ' 

4  I  never  would  ha'  believed  that  the  u  Bride  " 
'ud  tumble  to  pieces  like  that  though,  capt'n,' 
exclaimed  Head. 

1  Oh,  man,'  cried  Finn,  4  the  swell  lifted  and 
dropped  her.  Didn't  ye  feel  it  ?  Toor  Sir 
Wilfrid !  Mr.  Monson,  sir — I'd  take  his  place  if 
he  could  be  here.' 

4  I  believe  it,  Finn.  I  am  sure  you  would,'  I 
said  with  a  swift  glance  at  Lady  Monson,  whose 
head  sank  as  she  caught  the  poor  fellow's  remark. 

4  Has  this  island  been  thrown  up  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  '  asked  Laura. 

4  From  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea,'  I  answered, 
4  and  from  a  depth  out  of  soundings  too.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  mountain  of  lava  created  in  a  Hash 
of  fire,  and  taller,  maybe,  from  base  to  peak  than 
half-a-dozen  Everests  one  on  the  top  of  another.' 

4  Do  not  ships  sail  this  way  ? '  said  Lady 
Monson. 

4  Plenty  of  them,  my  lady,'  answered  Finn. 
4  No  fear  of  our  being  long  here.  A  hisland  in 
these  waters  where  it  is  all  supposed  to  be  clear 
is  bound  to  bring  wessels  close  in  to  view  it.  The 
i4liza  Bobbins "  oughtn't  to  be  fur  off.'  He 
shuddered  and  cried,  4  Poor  Jacob  Crimp !  poor 

vol.  in.  T 
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old  Jacob !  Gone !  and  the  werry  echo  of  the 
yarn  he  was  spinning  me  last  night  ain't  yet  off 
my  ears.'  He  buried  his  long,  rugged  face  in 
his  hands,  shaking  his  head. 

6  Is  there  any  means  of  escaping  should  a 
vessel  not  pass  by  ?  '  inquired  Lady  Monson. 

'  We  must  pin  our  faith  on  being  sighted  and 
taken  off,'  I  answered. 

'  But  where  are  we  to  live  meanwhile  ? 
What  is  there  on  this  horrible  spot  to  shelter  us  ?  ' 
she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  start  and  darting  a 
terrified  look  around  her.  '  If  stormy  weather 
should  come,  the  waves  will  sweep  this  island. 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  cling  to  it?  All  our 
provisions  will  be  washed  away.  How  then  shall 
we  live  ?  ' 

'  It'll  take  a  middling  sea  to  sweep  this  here 
rock,  your  ledship,'  said  Johnson  feebly.  '  But  it 
is  to  be  swept,  capt'n.    What's  the  height  o'  un  ?  ' 

8  Two  fadom  end  on,  I  allow,'  said  Head. 

*  Silence  ! '  roared  Finn,  putting  the  whole  of 
his  slender  stock  of  vitality  as  one  should  suppose 
into  his  shout.  *  What  d'ye  want  ?  to  scare  all 
hands  by  jawing  ?  My  lady,  there's  nothen  to  be 
afraid  of.  It  blew  strong  last  night  arter  the 
yacht  had  stranded  ;  but  this  island  wasn't  swept 
or  we  shouldn't  be  here.' 

I  met  my  sweetheart's  frightened  eyes,  and 
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to  change  the  subject  asked  Lady  Monson  if  she 
had  reached  the  shore  unaided. 

1  No,'  she  anwered.  '  I  owe  my  life  to  the 
sailor  who  is  with  that  big  seaman  down  there,' 
meaning  Dowling.  i  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
I  was  unconscious  before  I  left  the  yacht.' 

'  Her  ladyship  was  washed  overboard,5  said 
Finn.  '  Dowling,  who  was  swimming,  got  one  of 
his  hands  foul  of  your  hair,  my  lady.  He  kept 
hold,  towed  your  ladyship  as  the  swell  ran  him 
forrads,  felt  ground  and  hauled  ye  ashore.  He 
behaved  well.' 

:  My  poor  maid  is  drowned  ! '  cried  Laura. 

'  Too  many,  miss,  too  many  !  Oh,  my  God, 
too  many  ! '  muttered  poor  Finn. 

Meanwhile  my  eye  had  been  resting  in- 
curiously upon  the  singular  lump  of  rock  that 
stood  apparently  poised  on  the  highest  slope  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  island.  On  a  sudden  I  started 
to  a  perception  that  for  the  instant  I  deemed 
purely  fanciful.  The  block  of  stuff  was  distant 
from  where  we  were  eating  our  breakfast  some 
two  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  yards. 
The  complexion  of  it  whilst  the  sky  was  in 
shadow  had  so  much  of  the  meerschaum-like  tint 
of  the  island  that  one  easily  took  it  to  be  a  mass 
of  lava  identical  with  the  rest  of  the  volcanic 
creation ;    but    the    sun    was    now   pouring   his 

1  2 
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brilliant  white  fires  upon  it,  and  I  noticed  a  deal 
of  sparkling  in  it  as  though  it  were  coated  with 
salt  or  studded  with  flints  of  crystal,  whilst  the 
bed  in  which  it  lay  and  the  slope  round  about 
were  of  a  dead,  unreflecting  pale  yellow.  My 
fixed  regard  attracted  the  attention  of  the  others. 

One  of  the  two  seamen  looked  and  called  out 
*  That  ain't  a  part  of  the  island,  sir.' 

6  What  form  does  it  take  to  your  fancy  ? '  I 
asked,  addressing  my  companions  generally. 

There  was  a  pause  and  Laura  said,  '  It  looks 
like  a  ship,  an  unwieldy  vessel  coming  at  us.  Do 
you  notice  two  erections  like  broken  masts  ? ' 

Finn  peered  under  his  hand. 

4  It  certainly  looks  uncommonly  like  as  if  it 
had  been  a  ship  in  its  day,'  he  exclaimed,  '  but 
these  'ere  convulsions,  I  am  told,  are  made  up  o' 
fantastics.' 

Cutbill  and  his  companion  were  now  ap- 
proaching ;  they  were  fiery  hot,  their  faces  crimson, 
and  they  moved  with  an  air  of  distress.  Yet 
Cutbill  made  shift  to  sing  out  as  he  approached, 
pointing  as  he  spoke,  '  Mr.  Monson,  there's  a  ship 
ashore  up  there,  sir.  You  get  the  shape  of  her 
plain  round  the  corner.' 

;  Come,  lads !  '  I  cried,  '  sit  and  fall  to. 
There's  plenty  to  eat  here  and  drink  io  give 
you   life.     You   have  got  well  through  a  bitter 
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business.  Finn,  do  you  feel  equal  to  inspecting 
that  object  ? ' 

1  Ay,  sir,'  he  answered.  '  I'm  drawing  my 
breath  better.  But  it's  the  mind,  Mr.  Monson — 
it's  the  mind.' 

'  Then  come,  all  of  us  who  will,'  I  cried. 
1  Laura,  here  is  my  arm  for  you,  and  here  is  a 
pocket  handkerchief  too  to  tie  round  your  head.' 

Lady  Monson  looked  at  her  sister  and  rose 
with  her.    Laura  came  to  my  side  and  we  started. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

WE    BOARD    THE    GALLEON. 

The  surface  of  the  island  was  so  honeycombed 
that  one  dared  not  look  elsewhere  than  down- 
wards whilst  walking,  and  so  it  was  not  until  we 
had  drawn  close  to  the  huge  rock-like  lump  that 
1  was  able  to  give  my  attention  to  it. 

How  am  I  to  describe  this  astonishing  body  ? 
It  was  most  clearly  the  petrified  fabric  of  a  ship,  a 
vessel  of  considerable  tonnage  that  had  been  hove 
from  the  dark  ocean  bed  on  which  it  had  been 
resting  for  God  alone  could  tell  how  many  scores  of 
years  by  the  prodigious  eruption  that  had  sent  this 
head  of  rock  on  which  we  stood  rushing  upwards 
through  the  deep  into  the  view  of  the  Atlantic 
heaven.  She  had  been  apparently  a  galleon  in 
her  day,  and  to  judge  from  such  shape  as  I  could 
distinguish  in  her,  she  was  probably  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half  old.  She  was  not  much  above 
three  times  as  long  as  she  was  broad,  and  the 
figure  of  her  therefore  was  only  to  be  got  by 
viewing  her   broadside    on.     She  was  encrusted 
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with  shells  of  a  hundred  different  kinds  and 
colours,  with  much  exquisite  drapery  of  lace-like 
weed.  This  shelly  covering  was  manifestly  very 
thick  and  astonishingly  plentiful,  but  though  it 
increased  her  bulk  it  did  not  greatly  distort  her 
shape.  You  saw  the  form  of  the  craft  plain  in 
the  astonishing  growth  and  adhesion.  There  was 
the  short  line  of  poop  and  then  a  little  longer 
line  of  quarter-deck,  then  a  deep  waist  broken 
again  by  the  rise  of  the  forecastle.  You  could 
follow  the  curve  of  the  stem  and  cutwater  and 
plainly  see  the  square  of  the  counter  rising  castle- 
like to  a  height  of  hard  upon  thirty  feet  from  the 
surface  on  which  she  lay.  She  suggested  the 
structure  of  a  ship  built  of  shells.  The  remains 
of  a  couple  of  masts  shot  up  from  her  decks,  one 
far  forward,  the  other  almost  amidships,  each 
about  twelve  feet  high,  as  richly  clothed  as  the 
hull  with  shells  of  many  hues.  She  lay  with  a 
slight  list ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  on  one  side,  the 
inclination  being  to  starboard,  and  so  far  as  one 
could  guess,  she  was  disconnected  from  the  bed 
on  which  she  reposed — probably  thundered  clear 
of  it  by  the  shock  of  earthquake,  though  she 
looked  as  solid  as  a  block  of  cliff.  Sparkling  lines 
of  water  spouted  from  her  upper  works,  but  from 
below  that  part  of  her  main  deck  which  sailors 
would  call  the  covering  board,  she  showed  herself 
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as  tight  as  if  she  had  been  newly  caulked  and 
launched. 

The  sunshine  streamed  purely  and  with  great 
power  upon  her,  and  though  she  had  scarce  been 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  island  save  in 
the  shape  of  her  when  the  sky  was  dark  with 
cloud,  she  now  flashed  out  on  that  side  of  her 
that  faced  the  sun  into  the  most  barbarically 
glorious,  richly  coloured,  admirably  novel  object 
that  ever  mortal  eye  lighted  upon  in  this  wide 
world.  Pearl  coloured  shells  blended  with  blue 
and  green ;  there  were  ruby  stars ;  growths  of  a 
crystalline  clarity  prismatic  as  cut  glass ;  shells  of 
the  cloud-like  softness  of  milk  but  of  the  hardness 
of  marble ;  patches  of  encrustation  of  an  amber  tint, 
others  of  a  vivid  green  delicately  relieved  by  the 
scoring  of  the  burnished  edges  of  mussel -like 
shells.  The  falls  of  water  fell  like  curves  of  rain- 
bow over  this  magnificence  and  splendoui  of 
marine  decoration  ;  the  tapestry  of  weed  hung 
moist  and  of  an  exquisite  vividness  of  green.  The 
short  height  of  masts  glittered  in  the  sunshine 
with  many  lovely  colours  of  silver  and  rose  and 
other  hues  which  made  a  very  prism  of  each  shaft 
of  spar. 

The  whole  of  us  stood  gazing,  lost  in  winder  ; 
then  Finn  cried,  '  This  is  a  wonderful  sight,  Mr. 
Monson.' 
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'  An  old  galleon  full  o'  treasure.  Who's  to 
know? '  exclaimed  the  seaman  Head. 

1  From  what  depth  will  she  have  been  thrown 
up  ? '  asked  Laura. 

'  From  a  soil  too  deep  for  human  soundings,' 
said  I.  '  Wonderful  that  the  blaze  of  fire  in  the 
heart  of  which  she  must  have  soared  to  this  sur- 
face did  not  wither  her  up.  But  she  seems  per- 
fect, not  an  ornament  injured,  not  a  jewel  on  her 
broken,  no  hint  of  having  been  scorched  that  I 
can  anywhere  see.  She  will  have  belonged  to  the 
last  century,  Finn.' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  and  mayhap  earlier. 
How  would  she  show  if  she  was  to  be  scraped  ? ' 

He  held  his  long  chin  betwixt  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  stared  gapingly  at  the  wondrous 
object. 

'  We  might  find  shelter  in  her,'  said  the  cold, 
haughty  voice  of  Lady  Monson,  '  if  the  sea  should 
break  over  the  island.' 

4  Happily  suggested ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  What 
sort  of  accommodation  will  her  decks  offer  ? ' 

'  Grit,  I  reckon,'  said  Head. 

'  Well,  we  can  pound  a  space  clear  for  our- 
selves, I  hope,'  said  I ;  '  there's  canvas  enough 
yonder  on  the  beach  to  furnish  us  wkh  a 
roof.' 

'  And  she'll  give  us  a  rise  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  island,  sir,'  said  Finn, 
1  pretty  nigh  as  good  as  a  masthead  lookout.  A 
wessel  '11  have  to  pass  a  long  way  off  not  to  see 
her !  Well,  thank  God  !  says  I,  for  that  she's 
here.  It's  something  for  a  man's  sperrits  to  catch 
hold  of,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Monson  ?  Lor'  bless  me,  how 
beautiful  them  shells  look  !  ' 

Cutbill  and  Dowling  now  joined  us,  and  stood 
staring  like  men  discrediting  their  senses. 

'  William,'  said  Finn,  addressing  Cutbill,  i  if 
ye  had  her  safe  moored  in  the  Thames,  mate, 
just  as  she  is,  there'd  be  no  need  for  you  to  go  to 
sea  any  more.  There's  folks  as  'ud  pay  a  pound 
a  head  to  view  such  a  hobject.' 

'  What's  inside  of  her  ?  '  said  Dowling. 

'  That's  to  be  found  out,'  answered  Cutbill. 
c  Smite  me,  Mr.  Monson,  sir,  if  the  look-out  of 
exploring  of  her  ain't  good  enough  to  stop  a 
man  from  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from 
here.' 

'  Will  not  one  of  the  sailors  climb  on  board/ 
said  Lady  Monson,  '  that  we  may  know  the  state 
of  her  decks?  We  shall  require  a  shelter  to-night 
if  a  ship  does  not  come  to-day  and  take  us  off,' 
and  she  sent  her  black  eyes  flashing  over  the  sea- 
line  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen. 

'  How  is  a  man  to  get  aboard  ?  '  exclaimed 
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Dowling  ;  '  there's  nought  to  catch  hold  of,  and 
sailors  ain't  flies.' 

4  Pile  casks  one  on  top  of  another,'  said  I, 
1  and  then  make  a  pick-a-back,  the  lightest  hand 
last.     I'll  lend  my  shoulders.' 

Finn  shook  his  head.  '  Xo  need  to  risk  our 
necks,  sir.  The  bows  are  the  lowest  part.  Nothen's 
wanted  but  a  coil  of  rope.  Dowling,  you  look 
about  the  freshest  of  us,  my  lad.  Step  down 
where  the  raffle  is,  will  'ee,  and  bring  along  a 
length  of  the  sear  there.' 

The  fellow  trudged  to  the  beach  very  willingly. 
Had  he  been  a  merchant  sailor  pure  and  simple 
one  might  have  looked  in  vain  under  such  con- 
ditions for  hearty  obedience.  Mercantile  Jack 
when  shipwrecked  has  a  habit  of  viewing  himself 
as  a  man  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  instantly 
privileged  by  misery  to  grow  mutinous  and  in  all 
senses  obnoxious.  But  the  instincts  of  the  yachts- 
man come  very  near  to  those  of  the  man-of-war's- 
mari ;  and  indeed  for  the  matter  of  that  I  would 
rather  be  cast  away  with  a  crew  of  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  seafaring  outside  yachting  than 
with  a  body  of  blue-jackets — I  mean  as  regards 
the  promise  of  respectful  behaviour. 

Presently  Dowling  returned  with  a  line  coiled 
over  his  shoulder.  In  truth,  rope  enough  to  rig  a 
mast  with,  had  come  ashore  with  the  yards,  gaffs, 
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and  booms  of  the  yacht,  and  the  sailor  had  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  clear  away  as  much  line  as 
he  wanted  and  bring  it  to  us.  Cutbill  took  the 
stuff  from  him  and  coiled  it  down  afresh  over  his 
fingers  as  though  he  were  about  to  heave  the 
lead,  then  nicely  calculating  distance  and  height 
with  his  eye  he  sent  the  takes  flymg  lasso  fashion 
sheer  over  the  head  of  the  huge,  glittering,  fossil- 
ised structure  where  the  incrustation  forked  out 
in  a  manner  to  suggest  the  existence  of  what  the 
ancient  mariner  termed  a  '  beak,'  and  the  end  was 
caught  by  Dowling,  who  had  stepped  round  the 
bows  of  the  craft  to  receive  it. 

'Xow  up  you  go,  my  lad,'  shouted  Cutbill,  and 
the  sailor,  who  was  of  a  light  figure,  mounted  as 
nimbly  as  a  monkey,  hand  over  hand ;  three  of 
us  holding  on  to  the  rope  t'other  side  to  secure  it 
for  him.  He  gained  the  deck  and  looked  about 
him  with  an  air  of  stupid  wonder. 

'  Why,  it's  a  plantation  !  '  he  shouted  ;  '  young 
cork-trees  a- sprouting  and  flowers  as  big  as 
targets !  vegetables  right  fore  and  aft,  and  a  dead 
grampus  under  the  break  of  the  poop  ! ' 

1  Avast  ! '  bawled  Cutbill,  '  tarn  to  and  see  if 
the  stump  of  that  there  foremast  is  sound.' 

The  spar  was  stepped  well  forward,  after  the 
ancient  custom,  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  bow.     Dowling  made  for  it  with  his  mouth 
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open,  staring  around  and  looking  behind  him  as 
he  went  and  treading  as  though  he  moved  on 
broken  glass.  He  drew  close  to  the  shell- covered 
shaft  that  glowed  with  the  tints  of  a  dying  dolphin 
and  glittered  and  coruscated  with  the  richness 
and  variety  of  dyes  beyond  imagination  to  every 
movement  that  one  made.  After  briefly  inspect- 
ing it  he  sang  out :  4  Strong  enough  to  moor  a 
line-of-battle  ship  to,  sir  ! ' 

4  Then  make  the  end  of  the  line  fast  there,' 
roared  Cutbill. 

This  was  done,  and  up  went  the  burly  salt, 
puffing  and  blowing,  swinging  a  crimson  visage 
round  to  us  as  he  fended  himself  off  the  lacerat- 
ing heads  of  the  shelly  armour  with  his  toes.  He 
got  over  the  side,  stood  staring  as  the  other  had, 
and  then,  tossing  up  his  hands,  shouted  down, 
4  Looks  like  that  piece,  capt'n,  that's  wrote  down 
in  the  Bible  'bout  the  Gard'n  of  Eden.  Only 
wants  Adam  and  Eve,  damn  me !  Xever  could 
ha'  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  And  it's  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  too.  Why,  it's  worth  being  drownded 
if  it's  all  like  this  down  there.' 

4  Any  hatches?  '  cried  Finn. 

4  Can't  see  nothen  for  shells  and  vegetables.' 

'  Well,  just  take  a  look  round,  will  'ee,  and 
let's  know  if  there's  shelter  to  be  got  for  the 
ladies.' 
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Dowling  sang  out,  '  Main-deck's  pretty  nigh 
awash,  but  there's  a  raised  quarter-deck,  and  it's 
drv  from  the  break  of  it  to  right  aft.' 

'  She  will  be  full  of  water,'  said  I  to  Finn. 
'Why  not  scuttle  her?  There  are  a  couple  of 
augers  in  the  carpenter's  chest.  Is  that  growth 
to  be  pierced,  though  ?  ' 

4  Can  but  try,  sir/  he  answered. 
'  Well,'  said  I,  '  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
sun  will  be  standing  overhead  presently.  There's 
no  wind,  and  we  must  absolutely  contrive  to  pro- 
tect the  ladies  from  the  pouring  heat.  There's 
but  one  thing  to  do  for  the  moment,  that  I  can 
see.  We  must  manage  to  rig  up  a  sail  aboard  to 
serve  as  an  awning.  But  how  are  the  ladies  to 
be  got  into  her?  ' 

Lady  Monson  and  Laura  stood  close,  listening 
anxiously. 

k  Why,'  answered  Finn,  after  thinking  for  a 
few  moments, '  we  must  rig  up  a  derrick.  There's 
blocks  enough  knocking  about  amongst  the  raffle 
down  there  to  make  a  whip  with.  The  consarn'll 
sarve  also  to  hoist  the  provisions  up  by.  I  allow 
that  if  once  wTe  get  stowed  up  there,  there'll  be 
nothen  to  hurt  us  so  far  as  seas  goes  in  the  heaviest 
gale  that  can  come  on  to  blow.' 

'  I  shall  be  miserable  until  I  am  on  board,' 
said  Lady  Monson.     '  It  is  dreadful   o  be  depen- 
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dent  upon  this  low  rock  for  one's  life.     The  tide 
may  rise.' 

I  met  Laura's  sad  and  wondering  eyes,  and 
divined  her  thoughts.  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation was  indeed  a  very  powerful  development 
in  her  ladyship's  bosom.  Is  she  not  ashamed  to 
let  us  all  see  how  anxious  she  is  about  her  life, 
Laura's  glance  at  me  seemed  to  say,  after  the 
sufferings  and  death  her  behaviour  has  brought 
about — her  husband  drowned,  the  unhappy  man 
she  abandoned  her  home  for  floating  in  the  depths 
beyond  the  hoiizon  there ? 

Cutbill  descended,  followed  by  Dowling 

'  'Tis  an  amazing  sight,  sure/?/,'  he  exclaimed, 
wringing  the  perspiration  in  a  shower  from  his 
forehead.  '  The  decks  is  flinty  hard  with  shell, 
but  I  reckon  a  space  is  to  be  cleared  just  under 
the  break  of  the  poop,  and  it  feels  almost  cool  up 
there  arter  these  here  rocks.  There's  a  porpoise 
aft  as'll  want  chucking  overboard.  'Tain't  no 
grampus,  as  Dowling  says.  Only  I  tell  ye,  capt'n, 
that  there  deck's  a  sight  to  make  a  man  see  twenty 
times  more'n  he  looks  at.' 

Finn's  spirits  had  improved  through  his 
having  something  else  to  think  of  than  the  loss 
of  the  yacht  and  the  drowning  of  her  people.  He 
was  fetching  his  breath  too  with  comparative  ease, 
and  only  at  long  intervals  brought  his  hand  to 
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his  side.  This  improvement  in  him  greatly 
cheered  me.  I  liked  the  rough,  homely  sailor 
much,  and  his  death  would  have  been  a  blow. 
The  man  Johnson  had  by  this  time  made  shift  to 
rise  and  join  us,  but  he  walked  with  a  weak  step 
and  looked  very  sadly,  as  though  a  deal  of  the 
life  had  been  washed  out  of  him  in  his  struggle 
to  fetch  the  shore.  He  was  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
I  told  him  to  go  and  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hull  out  of  the  blaze  of  the  sun. 

Finn  then  called  a  council :  Cutbill,  myself, 
Dowling  and  Head  gathered  round  him,  and  very 
briefly  and  with  but  little  talk  we  concerted  our 
plans.  We  were  all  agreed  that  the  astonishing 
shell-armoured  fabric  could  be  made  to  yield  us 
a  tolerably  secure  asylum,  and  that  the  elevation 
of  its  deck  would  enable  us  to  command  a  wide 
view  of  the  sea,  and  that  therefore  it  was  our 
business  forthwith  to  convey  all  that  we  could 
recover  from  the  yacht  into  her.  I  went  to 
work  with  the  rest  and  toiled  hard.  The  labour 
mainly  consisted  in  dragging  and  pulling,  for  we 
had  to  bring  a  spare  boom  to  the  galleon  from 
the  beach  to  serve  as  a  derrick  for  hoisting  ;  then 
such  sails  as  had  been  washed  ashore  ;  then  the 
provisions.  It  was  like  drawing  teeth  ;  every- 
thing seemed  to  weigh  about  five  times  more  than 
it    should.     The   work   was    made    the    harder 
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moreover  by  the  character  of  the  ground.  Had 
the  surface  been  smooth  as  earth  is  we  could 
have  tramped  with  tolerable  briskness  ;  but  our 
staggering  march  to  the  galleon  under  heavy- 
loads  was  converted  into  a  very  treadmill  exercise 
by  our  having  to  dodge  the  little  holes  large 
enough  to  neatly  fit  the  leg  to  as  high  as  the 
knee,  or  the  wider  yawns  and  great  wells  of 
which  some  were  big  enough  to  receive  the  whole 
body  of  us,  goods  and  all,  in  one  gulp.  I  had  by 
this  time  ascertained  that  the  water  in  the  larger 
pores  and  holes  was  too  salt  to  drink.  It  was 
in  the  smaller  hollows  only,  and  these  indeed 
amongst  the  shallowest,  that  the  water  lay  scarce 
brackish.  In  short,  the  fall  of  rain,  great  as  it 
was,  had  not  lasted  long  enough  to  drown  the 
brine  in  the  deeper  wells.  This  was  an  important 
discovery,  for  the  fierce  sun  would  soon  dry  up 
the  shallow  apertures ;  and  had  we  taken  for 
granted  that  the  contents  of  the  deeper  ones  were 
fit  to  drink,  we  should  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  thirst. 

But  happily  nearly  the  whole  of  the  yacht  lay 
in  piecemeal  before  us.  All  that  had  been  in  her 
forepart  which  yet  stood  had  washed  out  and 
rolled  ashore  or  stranded  within  wading  distance. 
Our  fresh  water  had  been  carried  in  casks,  as  I 
believe  was  the  custom  for  the  most  part  in  those 
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days ;  some  of  the  barrels  had  bulged,  but  a  few 
had  been  swept  high  and  dry.  There  were  empty 
water  casks,  moreover,  which  had  floated  up,  and 
these  we  rolled  aside  to  be  filled  the  moment  we 
had  leisure  to  devote  to  that  task.  There  were 
no  bodies  to  be  seen  and  I  was  thankful  for  it. 
The  sharks  no  doubt  had  been  put  to  flight  by 
the  explosion,  but  they  would  not  be  long  in  re- 
turning ;  and  indeed  I  gathered  they  were  in 
force  again,  though  I  saw  nothing  resembling  a 
fin,  from  the  circumstance  of  none  of  the  dead, 
Bavins  the  few  forms  which  Cutbill  and  Dowling 
had  slipped  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  having  drifted  in  with  the  wreckage. 

The  leaden  curtain  had  drawn  far  down  into 
the  west ;  two-thirds  of  the  heavens  now  were 
a  dazzle  of  silver  blue  with  a  high  sun  looking 
down  out  of  it  with  a  roasting  eye,  and  the  water 
a  surface  of  shivering  glory  south  and  east  and 
edged  crape-like  in  the  west,  but  not  a  cloud  of  the 
size  of  a  thumb-nail  anywhere  save  there.  A  thin 
line  of  surf  purred  delicately  upon  the  gradual 
slope  of  sulphur-lined  beach  with  a  weak,  metallic 
hissing  sounding  along  the  length  of  it  as  the 
sparkling  ripple  slipped  up  and  down  upon  the 
honeycombed  beach.  The  remains  of  the  yacht's 
bows  lay  gaunt  and  motionless  some  distance 
down.     Her  gilt  figure-head  glowed  in  the  sun- 
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shine  and  made  a  brightness  under  it  that  rode 
like  a  fragment  of  sunbeam  upon  the  delicate  lift 
of  sea  rolling  inwards.  A  plank  or  two  rounding 
into  the  stern  were  gone  and  you  could  see  day- 
light through  her.  It  seemed  incredible  that  so 
stout  a  little  craft  should  have  gone  to  pieces  as 
she  had ;  but  then  the  swell  had  been  heavy  and 
the  ground  on  which  she  beat  iron  hard,  and  then 
again  her  scantling  was  but  that  of  a  pleasure 
vessel,  though  the  staunchest  of  its  kind. 

Meanwhile  I  conveyed,  with  the  help  of  Cut- 
bill,  into  the  shadow  that  was  cast  by  the  galleon, 
as  I  will  call  her,  Laura's  box  of  wearing  apparel 
which  we  had  fallen  in  with  early  in  the  morning. 
Oddly  enough  it  was  the  only  trunk  or  portmanteau 
that  had  come  ashore.  Some  sailors'  chests  had 
floated  in,  but  nothing  belonging  to  any  of  us  aft 
saving  this  box  of  Laura's  and  a  small  chest  of 
drawers  out  of  Wilfrid's  cabin,  one  drawer  gone, 
and  the  others  containing  articles  of  no  use  to  us, 
such  as  gloves,  neck-ties,  writing  material,  manu- 
scripts sodden  and  illegible.  The  removing  her 
clothes  from  the  box  and  spreading  them  to  dry 
found  Laura  occupation  and  something  else  there- 
fore to  think  of  than  our  miserable  condition.  Her 
sister  very  early  had  withdrawn  to  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  galleon  and  there  sat,  Johnson  lying  a  little 
way  from  her — apparently  stirless  for  a   whole 
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half-hour  together ;  as  much  a  fossil  to  the  eye  as 
the  wondrous  structure  that  sheltered  her.  The 
black  cloud  of  hair  upon  her  back,  her  spectral 
white  face  and  dark  eyes  gave  me  an  odd  fancy 
of  her  as  the  figure-head  of  the  mysterious  fabric 
that  had  risen  in  thunder  and  flame  from  the  green 
stillness  of  its  ocean  tomb  where  it  had  been  lying 
so  long  that  the  mere  thought  of  the  years  put  a 
shiver  into  one  spite  of  the  broiling  orb  that  hung 
overhead.  Heavens !  I  remember  thinking  in  some 
interval  of  toil,  luring  which  I  paused,  panting, 
with  my  eye  directed  towards  the  galleon,  figure 
a  lonely  man  coming  ashore  here  on  a  moonlit 
night  and  beholding  that  woman  seated  as  she 
now  sits,  looking  as  she  now  looks,  stirless  as  she 
now  is,  in  the  shadow  of  that  shell- covered  struc- 
ture shimmering  like  a  lunar  rainbow  to  the 
moonbeam  ! 

It  was  like  passing  from  death  to  life  to  send 
the  gaze  from  Lady  Monson  to  Laura  as  the  little 
sweetheart  busily  flitted  from  sunshine  to  shadow^ 
spreading  the  garments  to  the  light,  her  hair  flash- 
ing and  fading  as  she  passed  from  the  radiance 
into  the  violet  shade,  her  figure  the  fairer  to  my 
enamoured  eyes  maybe  for  the  shipwrecked  aspect 
of  her  attire  that  enriched  by  fitful  and  fascinating 
revelations  the  beauty  of  her  form  by  an  art  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  nimblest  of  dressmaking 
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fingers.  Her  spirits  and  much  of  her  strength 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  her.  Often  she  would 
look  my  way  and  wave  her  hand  to  me. 

Half  an  hour  after  noon  by  the  sun — for  my 
watch  had  stopped  when  I  tumbled  overboard, 
and  so  had  Laura's  and  Lady  Alonson's — we  all 
assembled  under  the  overhanging  counter  of  the 
galleon  for  a  midday  meal.  The  sun  was  almost 
overhead,  and  there  was  very  little  shadow ; 
which  forced  us  to  sit  tolerably  close  together, 
and  I  could  see  that  her  ladyship  did  not  very 
much  relish  this  intimate  association  with  the 
rough  sailors ;  but  it  was  either  for  her  or  for 
them  to  sit  out  in  the  scorching,  blinding  light, 
and  as  she  did  not  offer  to  go  I  insisted  on  the 
poor  fellows  keeping  their  places,  though  Finn 
and  Cutbill  shuffled  as  though  they  were  for 
backing  away.  She  perceived  my  indifference  to 
her  sensitiveness  and  shot  a  look  of  hate  at  me. 
However,  I  was  not  so  insensible  as  she  imagined, 
for  I  was  very  careful  to  scarcely  glance  at  her ; 
for  there  she  sat,  unveiled,  her  head  uncovered, 
close  to,  to  be  peered  at,  if  one  chose,  as  if  she 
were  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and  I  would  not  pain 
what  weak  sense  of  shame,  what  haughty  con- 
fusion there  might  be  in  her  by  a  single  lift  of 
my  eyes  to  her  face,  saving  when  I  accosted  her 
or   she   me.      I   observed  that  the  sailors  were 
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studious  in  their  disregard  of  her.  There  was 
not  a  man  of  them  I  dare  say  but  would  have 
squinted  curiously  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eyes  on  board  the  yacht  had  she  shown  herself  on 
deck ;  but  here  it  would  have  been  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  her;  their  instincts  as  men 
governed  them,  and  no  fine  gentleman  could  ever 
have  exhibited  a  higher  quality  of  breeding  than 
did  these  rough  Jacks  in  this  respect,  as  they 
squatted  munching  biscuit  and  potted  meat  and 
handing  on  to  one  another  the  jar  of  sherry  and 
water. 

But  often,  though  swiftly  and  very  respectfully 
too,  their  glances  would  go  to  Laura.  They 
would  look  as  though  they  found  something  to 
hearten  them  in  her  sweet  pale  face,  her  kind 
smile,  her  pretty  efforts  to  bear  up. 

'  There  ought  to  be  a  ship  passing  here  before 
long,'  said  Finn,  with  a  slow  stare  seawards; 
'  'taint  as  if  this  here  island  was  right  in  with  the 
African  coast.' 

8  The  "  'Liza  Bobbins  "  should  be  looked  out 
for,  capt'n,'  said  Cutbill ;  '  she  was  dead  in  our 
wake  when  we  drawed  ahead,  steering;'  our  course 
to  a  hair.' 

6  Strange  that  all  the  yacht's  boats  should  have 
disappear  eel,'  said  I. 
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6  Hammered  into  staves,  your  honour,'  said 
Finn  ;  *  ye  may  see  bits  of  them  on  the  beach.' 

'  I  couldn't  swear  to  it,'  said  Johnson  lan- 
guidly ;  l  it  was  so  blooming  dark ;  but  I've  got 
a  notion  of  seeing  some  of  the  men  run  aft  when 
the  yacht  struck,  as  though  making  for  one  of 
the  boats.' 

'  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  rush  of  several 
sailors,'  said  I. 

4  If  any  of  our  chaps  got  away  in  a  boat,  why 
aren't  they  here  ?  '  asked  Dowling. 

'  Why,  man,  consider  the  size  of  this  island,' 
I  exclaimed ;  '  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars,  the  boat 
heading  out,  or  to  the  eastwards,  say,  would  suffice 
to  send  them  clear  of  this  pin's-head  of  rock,  and 
then  once  to  leeward  they'd  blow  away.  But 
we  need  not  trouble  to  speculate :  I  fear  nobody 
has  escaped  but  ourselves.' 

Finn  shook  his  head  with  a  face  of  misery, 
putting  down  what  he  was  eating  and  fixing  his 
eyes,  that  had  moistened  on  a  sudden,  on  the  rock 
he  sat  on. 

'How  lonof  will  it  be  before  we  enter  the 
ship  ?  '  asked  Lady  Monson. 

'  Oh,  we  shall  all  be  aboard  before  sundown, 
I  don't  doubt,'  said  I. 

'  Will  you  not  have  some  signal  ready  in  case 
a  vessel  pass  ?  '  she  demanded. 
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4  We'll  stack  the  materials  for  a  bonfire,  but 
there  is  much  to  be  done  meanwhile,'  said  I. 

I  believed  she  would  have  addressed  Cutbill 
or  Finn  rather  than  me,  but  for  the  downright  in- 
solence her  disregard  of  my  presence  would  have 
signified.  No  doubt  she  hated  me  for  being  her 
husband's  cousin,  for  joining  in  his  chase  of  her, 
for  having  helped  in  the  duel  that  cost  the  Colonel 
his  life,  for  the  part  I  had  acted  aboard  the  '  'Liza 
Bobbins,'  and  for  being  a  witness  of  her  defeat 
and  shame  and  humiliation.  Yes,  such  a  woman 
as  Lady  Monson  would  violently  abhor  a  man  for 
much  less  than  this.  Why  should  poor  Wilfrid 
have  been  drowned  and  she  spared  ?  I  remember 
thinking.  The  world  would  surely  have  been  the 
better  off  for  the  saving  of  one  honest  heart  out 
of  the  yacht's  forecastle  than  for  Lady  Monson's 
deliverance.  But  reflections  of  this  kind  were 
absurdly  ill-timed.  I  started  from  them  on  meeting 
Laura's  gaze  pensively  watchiDg  me,  and  then 
sprang  to  my  feet  to  the  perception  of  the  over- 
whelming reality  that  confronted  us  all. 

'  Come,  lads,'  said  I,  '  if  you  are  sufficiently 
rested  shall  we  turn  to  ?  ' 

They  instantly  rose ;  Johnson  staggered  on  to 
his  legs,  but  I  told  him  to  keep  where  he  was. 

1  You'll  be  hearty  again  to-morrow,'  said  I, 
c  and  we  are  strong  enough  to  manage  without  you.' 
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He  knuckled  his  forehead  with  a  grateful  smile 
and  lay  down  again. 

The  work  ran  us  deep  into  the  afternoon. 
There  did  not  seem  much  to  be  done,  but  some- 
how it  occupied  a  deal  of  time.  The  heat  was  a 
terrible  hindrance ;  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  the  atmo- 
sphere pressed  with  a  tingling  vibration  to  the 
skin  and  swam  in  a  swooning  way,  till  sometimes 
on  pausing  and  bringing  my  hand  to  my  brow 
I  would  see  the  hot  blue  horizon  bea-inning  to 
revolve  as  though  it  were  some  huge  teetotum 
with  myself  perched  on  the  top  of  the  middle  of 
it.  With  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  after  a  long 
time  a  boom  was  secured  to  the  stump  of  the  gal- 
leon's foremast  with  a  block  at  the  end  of  it, 
through  which  a  line  was  rove.  There  had 
washed  ashore  close  to  the  great  dead  shark  down 
on  the  beach  a  small  arm-chair  of  red  velvet  that 
had  formerly  stood  in  Laura's  cabin.  Cutbill 
spied  it  and  brought  it  to  Finn,  and  said  that  it 
would  do  to  hoist  the  ladies  on  board  by.  It  was 
accordingly  carried  to  the  galleon,  and  made 
fast  to  one  end  of  the  whip.  Dowling  then  climbed 
on  board  whilst  the  others  of  us  stood  by  to  sway 
away. 

1  Will  you  go  up  first,  Lady  Monson  F ' 
said  I. 

She  coldlv  inclined  her  head  and  came  to  the 
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chair,  sweeping  her  hair  backwards  over  her 
shoulders  with  a  white,  scared  look  at  the  height 
up  which  she  was  to  be  hoisted.  I  snugged  her 
in  the  chair,  and  passed  the  end  of  a  piece  of  line 
round  her,  and  all  being  ready,  we  ran  her  up 
hand  over  hand  till  she  was  on  a  level  with  the 
shell-bristling  rail  of  the  galleon's  forecastle. 
Here  Dowling  caught  hold  of  the  chair  and  drew 
it  inboards,  singing  out  to  us  to  lower  away,  and 
a  few  moments  after  the  chair  was  floating  over 
the  side  empty. 

We  then  sent  Laura-  aloft.  She  smiled  at  me 
as  she  seated  herself,  but  there  wras  a  deal  of 
timidity  in  her  sweet  eyes,  and  her  smile  vanished 
as  if  by  magic  the  moment  the  chair  was  off  the 
ground.  However,  she  soared  in  perfect  safety 
and  was  received  by  Dowling,  and  no  sooner  had 
she  sent  a  look  alon^  the  decks  than  her  head 
shone  over  the  side  and  she  called  clown  to  me, 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Monson,  it  is  exquisite — a  very  Paradise 
of  shells  and  sea  flowers !  ' 

'  Will  you  go  up  now,  sir?  '  said  Finn. 

'  Not  yet/  I  replied  ;  '  I  can  be  useful  down 
here.  Let  us  get  Johnson  hoisted  out  of  the  way 
first,' 

Cutbill  brought  the  poor  fellow  round  to  the 
chair  and  we  sent  him  up.  Dowling  remained  on 
the  vessel  to  receive  what  we  whipped  up  aloft  to 
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him,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  swaying  Lady  Monson  aboard  we  had  hoisted 
all  the  provisions  we  had  brought  into  the  shadow 
of  the  galleon — Laura's  box  of  clothes,  the 
yacht's  foresail  and  fore- staysail,  a  bundle  of 
mattresses  that  had  washed  out  of  the  forecastle, 
the  cask  of  sherry,  two  casks  of  fresh  water,  the 
carpenter's  chest,  and  other  matters  which  I  cannot 
now  recall.  This  was,  very  well  indeed,  but  we 
were  nigh-hand  spent  and  had  to  fling  ourselves 
down  upon  the  pumice  rocks  to  rest  and  breathe 
ere  tailing  on  to  the  whip  again  to  hoist  one  or 
another  of  us  up. 

The  sun  was  now  in  the  west,  his  light  a  rich 
crimson  and  the  sea  a  sheet  of  molten  gold 
polished  as  quicksilver  under  him.  The  galleon's 
shadow  lay  broad  on  her  port  side,  and  in  it  we 
sprawled  with  scarlet  faces  and  dripping  brows. 

'  No  chance  of  being  picked  up  in  such 
weather  as  this,  sir,'  said  Finn,  who  had  worked 
as  hard  as  any  of  us  and  seemed  the  better  for 
his  labours,  though  I  observed  that  his  breath  was 
caught  at  times  as  if  by  a  spasm  or  shooting  pain 
in  the  side. 

1  We  must  have  patience,'  said  I,  '  but  at  the 
worst  'tis  a  tolerably  comfortable  shipwreck,  Finn. 
We  are  well  stocked,  and  there's  a  deal  more  yet 
to  be  had  if  the  sea  will  keep  quiet.     We're  not 
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ashore  upon  the  Greenland  coast,  all  ice  ahead  of 
us  and  all  famine  astern.' 

'  No,  thank  the  Lord,'  quoth  Cutbill ;  '  it's  a 
bad  shipwreck  when  a  man  daresn't  finger  his 
nose  for  fear  of  bringing  it  away  from  his  face. 
Better  too  much  sun,'  says  I,  ;  than  none  at  all.' 

.  '  And  then  again,'  said  I,  with  a  glance  up 
at  the  marvellous,  shell-encrusted  conformation 
that  towered  with  swelling  bilge  over  our  heads ; 
8  here's  as  good  a  house  as  one  needs  to  live  in 
till  something  heaves  in  view.' 

'  I'm  for  scuttling  her  at  once,  capt'n,'  cried 
Head ;  l  she'll  hold  a  vast  o'  water,  and  the  sooner 
she's  holed  the  sooner  she'll  be  empty.  Who's  to 
tell  wThat's  inside  of  her  ?  ' 

Cutbill  ran  his  eyes  thirstily  over  the  huge 
fossil.  '  She  was  a  lump  of  a  craft  for  her  day,' 
said  he,  '  and  when  wessels  of  her  size  put  to  sea 
they  was  commonly  nearly  all  rich  ships,  so  I've 
heerd.' 

8  Head,  you're  right,'  cried  Finn.  '  Ye  shall  be 
the  first,  to  spike  her — if  'ee  can.    On  deck  there  ! ' 

6  Hillo !  '  answered  Dowling,  putting  his 
purple,  whiskered  face  over  the  line  of  shells. 

'  Send  down  the  augers  and  a  chopper  out  of 
the  carpenter's  chest.' 

'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  he  answered,  and  in  a  few 
moments  down  came  the  tools. 
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c  Before  you  make  a  start,'  said  I,  '  hoist  me 
aboard,  will  you  ?  ' 

I  planted  myself  in  the  chair,  was  cleverly 
run  up,  got  hold  of  Dowling's  hand  and  stepped 
on  to  the  deck. 

I  was  prepared  to  witness  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
show,  but  what  I  now  viewed  went  leagues 
beyond  any  imagination  I  could  have  conceived 
of  the  reality.  The  ancient  fabric  had  four  decks, 
that  is  to  say,  the  forecastle,  the  main-deck  that 
was  like  a  well,  a  short  raised  quarter-deck,  and 
abaft  all  a  poop,  going  to  the  narrow,  castle-like 
crown  of  the  head  of  the  stern.  These  decks, 
together  with  the  inside  of  the  bulwarks,  were 
thickly  encrusted  with  shells  of  every  imaginable 
hue  and  shape  and  size ;  but  in  addition  there 
nourished  densely  amongst  these  shells  a  wonder- 
ful surface  of  marine  growths,  not  so  dense  but 
that  the  shells  could  be  seen  between,  yet  plentiful 
enough  to  submit  each  deck  to  the  eye  as  a 
glorious  marine  parterre.  It  was  like  entering 
upon  a  scene  of  fairyland ;  there  were  growths 
of  a  coralline  appearance  of  many  colours,  from 
a  Tyrian  dye  to  a  delicate  opalescent  azure,  huge 
bulbs  like  bloated  cucumbers,  flowers  resembling 
immense  daisies,  with  coral-hard  spikes  project- 
ing from  them  like  the  rays  which  dart  from  the 
sun;  long  trailing  plants  like  prostrate  creepers, 
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others  erect,  as  tall  as  my  knee,  resembling  ferns, 
of  a  grace  beyond  all  expression,  with  their  plume- 
like archings,  blossoms  of  white  and  carnation, 
green  bayonet-like  spikes,  weeds  shaped  to  the 
aspect  of  purple  lizards,  so  that  one  watched  to 
see  if  they  crawled ;  great  round  vegetables, 
bigger  than  the  African  toadstools,  some  crimson, 
some  of  cream  colour,  some  barred  with  crimson 
on  a  yellow  ground;  here  and  there  lay  fish, 
big  and  little,  of  shapes  I  had  never  before 
beheld,  whose  vividness  seemed  to  have  lost 
nothing  through  their  being  dead.  Against  the 
front  of  the  quarter-deck  was  the  livid  body  of  a 
porpoise.  There  was  scarcely  a  vegetable  growth 
but  that  might  have  been  wrought  of  steel  for  the 
unyieldingness  of  it.  I  kicked  at  one  toadstool- 
like thing  and  my  foot  recoiled  as  though  it  had 
smote  a  little  pillar  of  iron.  The  picture  was 
made  the  more  amazing  by  the  red  light  of  the 
declining  sun,  for  every  white  gleam  had  its  tinge 
of  ruby,  and  what  was  deep  of  hue  glowed 
gloriously  rich.  The  two  shafts  of  masts  sparkled 
like  the  jewelled  fingers  of  a  woman.  And  the 
deep  sea  smell !  The  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  an  odour  of  brine  and  weed  of  a  pungency 
and  quality  that  one  felt  to  be  possible  only  to  a 
revelation  from  some  deepest  and  most  secret 
recess  of  the  deep.     The  water  that  had  covered 
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the  main-deck  when  Dowling  and  Cutbill  had  first 
inspected  the  craft  was  fast  draining  away,  but 
the  growths  there  and  the  shells  were  still  soaked 
and  gave  a  wet  surface  for  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
flash  up  in,  and  the  whole  space  sparkled  with  the 
glory  of  the  rainbow,  but  so  much  brighter  than 
the  brightest  rainbow,  that  the  eye,  after  lingering, 
came  away  weeping  with  the  dazzle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   FIRST   NIGHT. 

Laura  and  her  sister  sat  on  one  of  the  sailors' 
chests  that  we  had  sent  up ;  Johnson  leaned  on 
top  of  a  flour  or  biscuit  barrel  that  stood  on  end, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  western  sea.  There 
was  still  a  deal  of  bright  curiosity  in  Laura's  face 
as  her  gaze  ran  over  the  deck,  resting  again 
and  again  with  a  sparkle  in  it  upon  some  lovely 
fibrine  form,  some  lily-like  sea  flower,  some  plant 
as  of  green  marble ;  but  Lady  Monson's  counte- 
nance was  listless  and  almost  empty  of  expression. 
Any  astonishment  she  might  have  felt  was  ex- 
hausted. I  had  scarce  time  after  being  swayed 
inboards  to  take  even  a  swift  view  of  this  glitter- 
ing miracle  before  she  asked  me,  in  a  voice  cold 
and  commanding,  yet,  I  am  bound  to  say,  of  beauty 
too — some  of  the  notes  soft  almost  as  a  flute's — 
6  When  will  the  men  spread  the  sail  as  an  awning, 
Mr.  Monson  ?  They  should  prepare  for  the  night. 
Darkness  speedily  comes  when  the  sun  is  gone  ; 
and  we  are  without  lights.' 
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;  The  men  have  worked  very  well,  Lady 
Monson,'  said  I.  '  They  will  rig  up  a  sail  promptly 
for  you,  I  am  sure.  I  am  not  in  command  of 
them,  as  of  course  you  know,  but  they  have 
attended  cheerfully  to  many  of  my  suggestions. 
They  were  your  husband's  servants,  madam.' 

'And  therefore  mine,  if  you  put  it  so,'  she 
answered  with  an  angry  flash  of  her  eyes  at  me. 

4  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  I,  '  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  do  anything  you  may  desire,'  and  with 
that  I  stepped  to  the  side  to  bee  what  they  were 
about,  with  so  strong  an  aversion  in  me  that  I 
could  only  heartily  hope  it  would  never  betray  me 
into  any  more  defined  expression  of  it  than  mere 
manner  might  convey. 

Laura  came  to  my  side  as  though  to  observe 
with  me  what  the  men  were  about  and  whispered, 
4  She  is  very  trying,  Mr.  Monson,  but  bear  with 
her.  It  will  not  need  a  long  imprisonment  of 
this  kind  to  tame  her.' 

'  My  dearest,'  said  I,  '  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  her.  My  quarrel  is  with  you.'  She 
stared  at  me.  '  I  call  you  Laura.  Again  and 
again  last  night  you  let  me  tell  you  I  loved  you. 
By  your  own  admission  I  am  your  sweetheart,  and 
yet  you  call  me  Mr.  Monson' 

1  Oh,  I  will  call  you  Charles  ;  I  never  thought 
of  it !  '  she  exclaimed,  blushing  rosy.     '  What  are 
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the  men  doing  ?  '  she  exclaimed,  peering  as  though 
engrossed  by  the  movements  of  the  seamen. 

Cutbillwas  winding  away  at  the  shell- thickened 
side  of  the  galleon  with  an  auger  ;  further  aft 
stood  Head  similarly  employed.  On  a  line  with 
my  face  as  I  looked  down  there  was  a  finger-thick 
coil  of  water  spouting  out  of  the  vessel's  side,  smok- 
ing upon  the  rocks  and  streaming  away  in  a  rivulet 
into  holes  which  it  overflowed.  I  explained  to 
Laura  the  fellows'  employment. 

'  They  have  a  notion,'  said  I,  '  that  there  may 
be  treasure  contained  in  the  hold  of  this  old 
galleon,  but  before  they  can  search  they  must 
empty  her  of  the  water  she  is  full  of.  Below 
there  ! '  I  called. 

Finn  looked  up.  '  I  see  that  you  have  bored 
through  her,'  said  I.     '  Is  her  side  hard  ?  ' 

1  As  stone,  sir,'  he  answered.  '  The  shells  come 
away  pretty  easy,  but  her  timber's  growecl  into 
regular  iron.' 

I  asked  him  how  many  holes  they  were  going 
to  pierce.  He  answered  three,  that  she  might 
be  draining  handsomely  through  the  night. 

'  The  sooner  we  can  rig  up  a  sail,  Finn,  to 
serve  as  a  shelter,  the  better,'  I  called  down  to 
him.  '  When  the  sun  is  gone  there'll  be  nothing 
to  see  by.  The  men  will  be  wanting  their  supper 
too ;  then  there's  that  lump  of  a  porpoise  to  be  got 
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out  of  the  craft,  for  we  don't  want  to  be  poisoned 
as  well  as  shipwrecked,  and  if  daylight  enough 
lives  after  all  this,'  I  continued,  '  we  ought  to 
beach  high  and  dry  as  much  as  we  can  come  at 
to-night  that  may  be  washing  about  out  of  the 
yacht  down  there,  in  case  it  should  come  on  to 
blow.  There's  no  moving  on  this  island  for  the 
holes  in  it  when  the  darkness  falls.' 

'Ay,  ay,  sir,  we'll  be  with  ye  in  a  jiffy,'  he 
answered. 

6  What  think  you  of  this  marine  show  ? '  I  said 
to  Laura. 

'  It  is  too  beautiful  to  believe  real.  The  mer- 
maids have  made  a  garden  of  this  ship.  How 
lovingly,  with  what  exquisite  taste  have  they 
decorated  these  old  decks !  ' 

'  Happy  for  us,'  I  exclaimed,  '  that  the  earth- 
quake should  have  struck  her  fair  and  brought 
her,  be-flowered  and  bejewelled  as  she  is,  to  the 
surface.  She  is  more  than  an  asylum.  She  com- 
pels our  attention  and  comes  between  us  and  our 
thoughts  and  fears.' 

8  Would  she  float,  do  you  think,  if  all  the  water 
were  to  be  let  out  of  her  ?  ' 

'I  would  not  stake  a  kiss  from  you,  Laura,  on 
it,  but  unless  she  is  full  of  petrified  cargo  and 
ocean  deposit,  stones,  shells,  and  so  on,  I  don't 
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see  why  she  shouldn't  swim,  though  she  might 
float  deep.' 

'  Imagine  if  we  could  launch  her  and  save  our 
lives  by  her ! '  cried  Laura,  clasping  her  hands ; 
then  changing  her  voice  and  casting  down  her 
eyes  she  added :  '  I  must  go  to  Henrietta.  She 
watches  me  intently.  She  wonders  that  I  can 
smile,  I  dare  say,  and  I  wonder  too  when  I  think 
for  an  instant.  Poor  Wilfrid !  poor  Wilfrid  !  and 
my  maid  too,  and  the  others  who  are  lying  dead 
in  that  calm  sea.' 

She  moved  away  slowly  towards  her  sister. 

I  looked  about  me  for  a  forecastle  or  main- 
deck  hatch  or  any  signs  of  an  entrance  into  the 
silent  interior  under  foot,  but  the  crust  of  shells 
and  the  grass  and  plants  and  vegetation  concealed 
everything.  Both  the  front  of  the  poop  and  that 
of  the  short  raised  quarter-deck  seemed  inlaid 
with  shells  like  a  grotto.  There  was  doubtless  a 
cabin  under  the  poop  with  probably  a  door  off 
the  quarter-deck,  and  windows  in  the  cabin  front 
to  be  come  at  by  beating  and  scraping.  It  might 
furnish  us  with  a  shelter,  but  how  would  it  show  ? 
What  apparel  had  the  sea  clothed  it  with  ?  An 
emotion  of  deep  awe  filled  and  subdued  me  when 
I  looked  at  this  ship.  I  was  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  old  types  of  craft  to  guess  the 
century  to  which  this  vessel  had  belonged,  and  even 
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supposing  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  last  of 
the  ships  of  her  particular  build  and  shape,  yet  even 
then  I  might  make  sure  that  she  could  not  be 
of  a  less  age  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  so  that  I  might  safely  assume  that  she  had 
been  resting  in  the  motionless  dark-green  depths 
of  this  ocean  for  above  a  hundred  years.  She  had 
been  a  three-masted  vessel,  but  all  traces  of  her 
mizen-mast  had  vanished.  Her  figure  made  one 
think  of  a  tub,  the  sides  slightly  pressed  in.  All 
about  her  bows  was  so  thickly  encrusted  with 
shells  that  it  was  impossible  to  guess  the  character 
of  the  structure  there.  I  traced  the  outline  of  a 
beak  or  projection  at  the  stem  head  with  a  hollow 
betwixt  it  and  the  fore  part  of  the  forecastle  deck. 
Little  more  was  to  be  gathered,  for  all  curves  and 
outlines  here  were  thickened  into  grotesque  big- 
ness of  round  and  surface  out  of  their  original 
proportions  and  shape  by  deposits  of  shells.  In- 
deed the  well  in  the  head  was  choked  with  marine 
vegetation.  It  was  like  a  square  of  tropic  soil 
loaded  with  the  eager  growths  of  a  fat  and  irre- 
sistible vitality,  appearances  as  of  guinea  grass, 
wondrous  imitations  of  tufts  of  rushes,  beds  of 
pink  and  feathering  mosses,  star  blossoms,  thickets 
of  dehcate  filaments,  gorgeous  heads  in  velvet, 
snake-like  trailings,  sea-roses,  dark  satin  masses 
of  plants  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  a  hundred  other 
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such  things,  with  a  subsoil  of  shells  whose  dyes 
glanced  through  the  growth  in  gleams  of  purple 
and  orange  and  pearl  and  apple-green,  in  shapes 
of  mitres,  harps,  volutes,  and  so  forth. 

The  men  now  arrived  on  board  ;  three  holes 
had  been  pierced  in  the  galleon's  side,  and 
the  water  hissed  with  a  refreshing  sound  on  to 
the  rocks  intermingled  with  the  faint  lipping  of 
the  brine  that  was  slowly  filtering  down  the  sides 
from  the  main-deck.  Finn's  first  directions  were 
to  make  an  awning  of  the  stay-foresail.  The 
canvas  had  long  ago  dried  out  into  its  original 
whiteness,  so  fiery  had  been  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  so  ardent  the  temperature  of  this  porous 
island.  The  sail  was  easily  spread.  The  stump 
of  the  foremast,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  close 
into  the  head  ;  the  sparkling  shaft  served  as  an 
upright  for  the  head  of  the  sail  to  be  seized  to, 
and  the  wide  foot  of  it,  shelving  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  was  secured  to  the  bows.  For  that  night, 
at  all  events,  we  chose  the  forecastle  to  rest  on, 
partly  because  we  happened  to  be  on  it  and  our 
provisions  were  stocked  there,  and  next  because 
the  main-deck  was  still  almost  awash  ;  and  then 
again  there  was  the  great  porpoise  to  get  rid  of, 
and,  in  truth,  until  one  could  force  an  entrance 
into  the  craft  it  mattered  little  at  which  end  of 
her  one  lay. 
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The  sun  still  floated  about  half  an  hour  above 
the  sea.  I  had  again  and  again  looked  yearningly 
around  the  firm,  light-blue  ocean  line,  but  the 
azure  circle  ran  flawless  to  either  hand  the  wedge 
of  dark-red  gold  that  floated  without  a  tremble 
in  the  dazzle  of  it  under  the  sun. 

'Nothing  can  show  in  this  here  calm,  sir,' 
said  Finn,  as  I  brought  my  eyes  away  from  the 
sea.  'No  use  expecting  of  steam,  and  what's 
moved  by  wind  ain't  going  to  hurry  itself  this 
weather,  sir.' 

'  Let's  get  supper,'  said  I.  '  There  should  be 
starlight  enough  anon,  I  think,  Finn,  to  enable 
us  to  fill  a  couple  of  the  empty  casks  with  the 
sweetest  of  the  water  that  we  can  find  in  those 
holes.' 

'  It  can  be  managed,  I  dorn't  doubt,'  said  he. 

'  These  here  chests,  capt'n,'  exclaimed  Cutbill, 
indicating  the  three  sailors'  boxes  that  we  had 
hoisted  aboard,  '  belonged  to  O'Connor,  Blake, 
and  Tom  Wilkinson.  How  do  we  stand  as  con- 
sarns  our  meddling  with  'em  ?  ' 

'  How  d'ye  suppose,  "William  ? '  answered 
Finn.     '  Use  'em,  man,  use  'em.' 

'  Hain't  the  dead  got  no  rights  ? '  inquired 
Dowling. 

'Ay,  where  there's  law,  mate,'  responded 
Finn  with  a  half  grin  at  me ;  '  but  there's  no  law 
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on  the  top  crust  of  an  airthquake,  and  I  allow 
that  whatever  may  come  to  us  in  such  a  place  is 
ourn  to  do  what  we  like  with.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  I  cried ;  c  who  the  deuce 
wants  to  discuss  the  subject  of  law  and  dead 
men's  rights  here?  Overhaul  those  chests, 
Dowling,  and  use  whatever  you  want  that  you 
may  find  in  them. 

But  one  saw  the  mariner's  prejudices  in  the 
way  in  which  the  sailors  opened  and  inspected  the 
contents  of  the  boxes.  Had  they  had  the  hand- 
ling of  a  portmanteau  of  mine  or  a  trunk  belong- 
ing to  Wilfrid  they  might  not  have  shown 
themselves  so  sensitive  ;  but  these  were  the  chests 
of  dead  shipmates  and  messmates,  of  men  they  had 
gone  aloft  with,  eaten  and  drank  with,  skylarked 
and  enjoyed  sailors'  pleasure  with,  and  I  saw  they 
felt  that  they  were  doing  a  sort  of  violence  to  fore- 
castle traditions  by  handling  the  vanished  Jacks' 
little  property  without  the  sort  of  right  to  do  so 
which  on  board  ship  they  would  have  obtained 
by  a  sale  of  articles  at  the  mast.  However,  they 
found  tobacco  and  pipes,  which  went  far  towards 
reconciling  them  towards  Finn's  theory  of  appro- 
priation. They  also  met  with  shoes,  which  were 
an  unspeakable  comfort  to  Dowling  and  Head,  who 
were  barefooted  and  in  torture  with  every  step 
they  took   from  the  sharp  edges  and  points  of 
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shells.     There  were  rude  articles  of  clothing  too, 
which,  when  dried  would  give  the  men  a  shift. 

Well,  wre  got  supper,  and  when  the  meal  was 
ended,  there  being  yet  a  little  space  of  daylight  in 
the  west,  Cutbill,  Dowling,  and  Head  went  to  the 
beach  to  roll  empty  water-casks  near  to  the  gal- 
leon for  filling  with  such  water  as  we  could  find 
that  was  least  brackish,  and  to  drag  clear  of  the 
wash  of  the  sea  any  further  casks  and  cases  of 
provisions,  wine  and  the  like,  which  they  might 
chance  to  come  across.  Johnson  continued  too 
feeble  to  be  of  use.  We  had  three  mattresses 
already  as  dry  as  if  they  had  never  touched  salt 
water,  and  one  of  them  I  unrolled  and  made  the 
poor  creature  lie  upon  it.  Then  Finn  and  I  went 
about  to  prepare  for  the  night  whilst  we  could 
still  see.  We  stretched  the  gaff  foresail  over  the 
plants  and  shrubs,  placed  the  other  two  mattresses 
on  one  side  of  it,  covering  them  with  a  portion  of 
the  sail  cloth  that  the  ladies  might  have  clean 
couches,  and  made  a  roll  of  the  sail  at  the  head  of 
these  mattresses  to  serve  as  a  bolster.  Tough  as 
the  growth  of  plants  on  the  deck  was,  stiff  as  steel 
as  I  had  thought  at  first,  they  proved  brittle  for 
the  most  part  to  rough  usage,  and  were  speedily 
broken  by  our  tramping  and  stamping  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  mattress  under  the  sail,  and  we  were 
grateful  enough  when  by-and-by  we  came  to  lie 
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down  for  the  intervention  of  these  petals  and 
leaves  and  bulbs  between  our  bones  and  the  flint- 
like  surface  of  the  shells  as  barbed  and  jagged  as 
though  formed  of  scissors  and  thumbscrews. 

The  sun  sank  and  the  darkness  of  the  evening 
swept  over  the  sea  as  swiftly  as  the  shadow  of  a 
storm,  but  it  proved  a  glorious  dusk,  fine,  clear, 
glittering  though  dark,  the  sky  like  cloth  of  silver, 
flashful  in  places  with  a  view  of  the  cross  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  low  down  to  make  one  con- 
trast this  heat  and  stillness  and  placid  grandeur  of 
constellations  with  the  roaring  of  Cape  Horn  and 
the  rush  of  the  mountain-high  surge,  down  upon 
which  that  divinely  planted  symbol  was  gazing 
with  trembling  eyes.  Nothing  sounded  save  the 
plashing  of  the  fountains  of  water  spouting  from 
the  sides  of  the  galleon  and  the  soft,  cat-like 
breathing  of  the  black  line  of  sea  sliding  up  and 
down  the  beach. 

The  men  had  made  short  work  of  filling  the 
casks ;  and  leaving  them  where  they  stood  for  the 
night,  had  clambered  afresh  to  the  forecastle.  It 
was  now  too  dark  to  deal  with  the  porpoise  ;  so 
we  agreed  to  let  the  great  thing  rest  till  the  morn- 
ing. I  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  had  tinder 
boxes,  and  the  means  therefore  of  procuring  a  light, 
but  we  were  without  candles  or  lantern.  This  was 
a  hardship  in  the  absence  of  the  moon  that  rose  so 
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late  as  to  be  worthless  to  us  and  that  would  be  a 
new  moon  presently  without  light ;  though  if  I 
thought  of  that  it  was  only  to  hope  in  God's  name 
that  the  rise  of  the  silver  paring  would  find  us 
safe  on  board  some  ship  homeward  bound. 

We  were  unable  to  distinguish  more  of  one 
another  than  the  vague  outlines  of  our  figures,  and 
this  only  against  the  stars  over  the  crested  height 
of  bulwark,  for  the  sail  we  had  spread  as  an 
awning  deepened  the  gloom ;  the  growths  on  the 
galleon's  decks  were  black,  and  the  shadows  lay 
very  thick  to  the  height  of  the  rail  where  the 
spangled  atmosphere  glistened  to  the  edge  of  the 
stretched  sail  overhead.  The  faces  of  Laura  and 
her  sister  showed  in  a  dream-like  glimmer.  Finn 
and  I  had  made  a  little  barricade  of  casks,  cases 
and  the  like,  betwixt  the  mattresses  on  which  the 
ladies  were  to  lie,  and  the  other  part  of  the  fore- 
castle that  they  might  enjoy  the  trifling  privacy 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  could  furnish  them 
with.  The  men  formed  into  a  group  round 
about  the  mattress  where  Johnson  lay,  and  lighted 
the  pipes  which  they  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  in  the  seamen's  chests.  As  they 
sucked  hard  at  the  bowls  the  glowing  tobacco 
would  cast  a  faint  coming  and  going  light  upon 
their  faces.  They  subdued  their  voices  out  of 
respect  to  us,  and  their  tones  ran  along  in  a  half- 
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smothered  growl.  Much  of  their  talk  was  about 
the  yacht,  her  loss,  their  drowned  mates  and  the 
like.  I  sat  beside  Laura,  with  Lady  Monson  seated 
at  a  little  distance  from  her  sister,  and  we  often 
hushed  our  own  whispers  to  listen  to  the  men. 
Their  superstitions  were  stirred  by  their  situation. 
This  galleon  lay  under  the  stars,  a  huge  looming 
mystery,  vomited  but  a  little  while  since  from  the 
vast  depths  of  yonder  black  ocean ;  and  now  that 
the  night  had  come  her  presence,  her  aspect,  the 
stillness  in  her  of  the  hushed,  unconjecturable, 
fathomless  liquid  solitude  out  of  which  she  had 
been  hurled,  stirred  them  to  their  souls.  I  could 
tell  that  by  the  superstitious  character  of  their 
talk.  They  told  stories  of  their  drowned  ship- 
mates' behaviour  on  the  preceding  day — repeated 
remarks  to  which  nothing  but  death  could  give 
the  slightest  significance.  Johnson  in  a  feeble 
voice  from  his  mattress  said  that  O'Connor  half  an 
hour  before  the  yacht  struck  told  him  that  he 
felt  very  uneasy,  and  that  he'd  give  all  he  owned 
if  there  were  a  Soman  Catholic  priest  on  board 
that  he  might  confess  to  him.  He  had  led  a  sinful 
life  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the 
sea  and  to  find  work  if  he  could  in  a  religious 
house.  '  I  thought  it  queer,'  added  Johnson  in 
accents  so  weak  that  they  were  painful  to  listen 
to,  '  that  a  chap  like  that  there  O'Connor,  who 
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was  always  a-bragging  and  a- grinning  and  joking, 
should  grow  troubled  with  his  conscience  all  on  a 
sudden.  Never  knew  he  was  a  Papish  till  he  got 
lamenting  that  there  warn't  a  priest  aboard  to 
confess  to.' 

'  Mates,'  said  Finn,  whose  voice  sounded 
hollow  in  the  darkness,'5  when  death's  a- coming 
for  a  man  he'll  often  hail  him,  sometimes  a  good 
bit  afore  he  arrives.  The  sperrit  has  ears,  and 
it's  them  that  hears  him,  men.  O'Connor  had 
heard  that  hail,  but  only  the  secret  parts  in  him 
onderstood  it,  and  they  set  him  a  commiserating 
of  himself  for  having  lived  sinfully,  and  started 
him  on  craving  for  some  chap  as  he  at  all  events 
could  reckon  holy,  t'whom  he  could  tell  how 
bad  he'd  been  ?  Though  what  good  the  spinning 
of  a  long  yarn  about  his  hevil  ways  into  an  old 
chap's  ear  was  going  to  do  him,  I'm  not  here  to 
explain.' 

Then  Cutbill  had  something  to  tell  of  poor  old 
Jacob  Crimp,  and  Head  of  a  shipmate  whose  name 
I  forget.  But  they  rumbled  away  presently  from 
depressing  topics  into  the  more  cheerful  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  the  galleon's  hold.  I 
sat  hand  in  hand  with  Laura  listening. 

4  This  time  yesterday,'  said  I,  '  the  cabin  of  the 
"  Bride  "  was  a  blaze  of  light.  I  see  the  dinner 
table   sparkling  with   glass   and  silver,  the   rich 
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carpet,  the  elegant  hangings,  the  lustrous  glance 
of  mirrors.  What  is  there  that  makes  life  so 
dreamlike  and  unreal  as  the  ocean  ?  The  reality 
of  one  moment  is  in  a  breath  made  a  vision,  a 
memory  of  in  the  next.  The  noble  fabric  of  a 
ship  melts  like  a  snowflake,  and  her  people  vanish 
as  utterly  as  though  they  had  been  transformed 
into  spirits.' 

4  Fire  will  destroy  more  completely  than  the 
ocean  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Monson. 

'  I  think  not,'  said  I ;  '  fire  leaves  ashes,  the 
sea  nothing.' 

'  To  the  eye,'  said  Lady  Monson. 

6  This  time  to-morrow  we  may  be  sailing  home, 
Charles,'  said  Laura. 

'Heaven  grant  it !  Give  me  once  more,  Laura, 
the  pavements  of  Piccadilly  under  my  feet,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  man  in  all  England  eloquent 
enough  to  persuade  me  that  what  we  have  under- 
gone from  the  hour  of  our  departure  in  the 
"  Bride  "  to  the  hour  of  our  return  in  the  whatever 
her  name  may  prove  actually  happened.' 

'  But  I  am  real,'  she  whispered,  and  I  felt  her 
hand  tremble  in  mine. 

I  pressed  her  fingers  to  my  lips.  Had  Lady 
Monson  been  out  of  hearing  I  should  have  known 
what  to  say.  I  tried  to  put  a  cheerful  face  upon 
our   perilous   and    extraordinary  position,  but   I 
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found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  talk  of  anything 
else  than  our  chances  of  escape,  how  long  we 
were  to  be  imprisoned,  Wilfrid's  death,  the  de- 
struction of  the  yacht,  incidents  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  like.  I  spoke  freely  of  these  matters, 
caring  little  for  Lady  Monson's  presence.  One  of 
the  men  in  talking  with  the  others  said  something 
about  the  '  Eliza  Bobbins,'  and  Laura,  turning  to 
her  sister,  exclaimed : 

' 1  hope  some  other  ship  may  take  us  oft. 
How  could  you  have  endured  such  a  horrid  at- 
mosphere, Henrietta,  even  for  the  short  time  you 
lived  on  board  her  ?  ' 

But  to  this  her  ladyship  deigned  no  reply  ; 
her  silence  was  ominous,  full  of  wrath.  I  can 
imagine  that  she  abhorred  her  sister  at  that 
moment  for  recalling  that  ship,  and  the  infamous 
withering  memories  which  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  name  carried  with  it.  She  rose  as  though 
to  go  to  the  galleon's  side,  but  sat  again  after 
the  first  stride,  finding  the  deck  with  its  slip- 
pery and  cutting  shells  and  its  tripping  inter- 
lacery  of  growths  too  ugly  a  platform  to  traverse 
in  the  dark.  I  had  hoped  that  she  would  break 
through  the  husk  of  sulkiness,  haughtiness,  sel- 
fishness with  which  she  had  sheathed  herself  for 
such  comfort  as  Laura  might  have  obtained  from 
some  little  show  in  her  sister  of  geniality  and 
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humanity  and  sympathetic  perception  of  the  dire 
disaster  that  had  befallen  us.  There  was  indeed 
a  time  that  evening  when  I  believed  her  temper 
was  mending ;  for  during  some  interval  of  our 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  sailors  Laura 
spoke  of  Muffin,  of  the  horror  and  fear  that  had 
possessed  him  that  night  of  the  severe  squall  when 
I  found  him  on  his  knees,  his  detestation  of  the 
sea,  his  eagerness  to  get  home,  his  tricks  to  ter- 
rify Wilfrid  into  altering  the  yacht's  course,  and 
how  the  poor  wretch's  struggles  in  that  way 
seemed  now  justified  by  his  being  drowned,  '  so 
much  so,'  added  Laura,  '  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  the  unfortunate  fellow  having  been  whip- 
ped by  the  men.' 

On  hearing  this,  Lady  Monson  began  to  ask 
questions.  Apparently  she  had  been  ignorant 
until  now  that  Muffin  was  on  board  the  '  Bride.' 
Naturally,  she  perfectly  well  remembered  him, 
for  the  man  was  her  husband's  valet  some  time 
before  she  ran  off  with  the  Colonel.  Her  in- 
quiries led  to  Laura  telling  her  of  the  tricks  that 
Muffin  had  played.  The  girl's  voice  faltered  when 
she  spoke  of  the  phosphoric  writing  on  the  cabin 
wall. 

'  What  words  did  Muffin  write  ?  '  asked  Lady 
Monson. 

'  Oh,  Henrietta ! '  exclaimed  Laura,  who  paused 
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to  a  tremulous  sigh,  and  then  added,  '  He  wrote, 
"  Return  to  baby."  ' 

I  might  have  imagined  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  this  to  have  silenced  her  ladyship  for 
a  while,  but  apparently  there  was  as  little 
virtue  in  thoughts  of  her  child  to  touch  her  as  in 
thoughts  of  her  husband.  She  asked  coldly,  but 
in  a  sort  of  dictatorial,  pressing  way,  as  though 
eager  to  scrape  over  this  mention  of  her  child  as 
you  might  crowd  sail  on  your  ship  to  run  her  into 
deep  water  off  a  shoal  on  which  her  keel  is  hung  : 
'  This  Muffin  was  a  ventriloquist  too,  you  say  ?  ' 

I  coidd  guess  how  grieved  and  shocked  Laura 
was  by  the  tone  of  her  answer.  She  told  her 
sister  how  the  valet  had  tricked  us  with  his  voice, 
how  he  had  been  sent  forward  into  the  forecastle 
to  work  as  a  sailor,  and  how  the  men  had  punished 
him  on  discovering  that  it  was  he  who  terrified 
them.  Several  times  Lady  Monson  broke  into  a 
short  laugh,  of  a  music  so  rich  and  glad  that  one 
might  easily  have  imagined  such  notes  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  a  very  angel  of  a  woman.  I  did 
not  doubt  that  she  sang  most  ravishingly,  and  as 
her  laughter  fell  upon  my  ear  in  the  great  shadow 
of  that  galleon  with  the  narrow  breadth  of  star- 
clad  sky  twinkling  with  blue  and  green  and  white- 
faced  orbs,  there  arose  before  me  the  vision  of  her 
ladyship   seated   at  the   piano  with    the  gallant 
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Colonel  Hope-Kennedy  turning  the  pages  of  the 
music  for  her,  and  sweet,  true,  unsuspicious  little 
Laura  listening  well  pleased,  and  my  poor,  half- 
witted cousin  maybe  up  in  the  nursery  playing 
with  his  baby. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  but  a  short 
burst  on  Lady  Monson's  part.  Laura's  reference 
to  the  '  Eliza  Bobbins '  silenced  her ;  then  Laura 
and  I  fell  still,  her  hand  in  mine,  and  we  listened 
to  the  men,  who  were  talking  of  the  galleon,  and 
arguing  over  the  state  and  contents  of  her  hold. 

'  Well,  treasure  ain't  perishable  anyhow,'  said 
Cutbill. 

'  That's  all  right,'  answered  Finn,  whose  deep 
sea  voice  I  was  glad  to  hear  had  regained  some- 
thing of  its  old  heartiness.  '  Gold's  gold  whether 
it's  wan  or  wan  thousand  years  old.  But  what  I 
says  is,  bar  treasure,  as  ye  calls  it,  which  'ee  may 
or  may  not  find — and  I  hope  ye  may,  I'm  sure — 
there  ain't  nothen  worth  coming  at  in  the  inside 
of  a  wessel  that  was  founded,  quite  likely  as  not, 
afore  George  the  Fust  was  born.' 

c  But  take  a  cargo  of  wine,'  said  Dowling. 
1  I've  been  told  that  these  here  galleons  was  often 
chock  ablock  with  wines  and  sperrits  of  fust  rate 
quality.  The  longer  'ee  keep  wine  the  more 
waluable  it  becomes.' 

'  If  there's   nought   but   wine,'   said   Cutbill, 
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1  better  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  mate,  and  tarn  in. 
There'll  be  no  then  in  any  cask  under  these  here 
hatches  that  worn't  have  become  salt  water  after 
all  them  years.  Dorn't  go  and  smile  in  your 
dreams  to  the  notion^  that  there'll  be  anything 
fit  to  drink  below.' 

6  How  long's  she  going  to  take  to  drain  out,  I 
wonder  ?  '  said  Head. 

'  I  allow  she'll  be  empty  by  the  time  you've 
lifted  the  hatches,'  answered  Finn ;  '  that'll  be  a 
job  to  test  the  beef  in  'ee,  lads.' 

1  Well,'  cried  Dowling,  '  there'll  be  no  leaving 
this  here  island,  as  far  as  I'm  consarned,  till  the  old 
hooker's  been  overhauled.  Skin  me,  capt'n,  if 
there  mayn't  be  enough  aboard  to  set  a  man  up 
ashore  as  a  gentleman  for  life,  and  here  sits  a 
sailor  as  wants  what  he  can  get.  I've  lost  all  my 
clothes  and  a  matter  of  three  pun  fifteen  on  top  of 
them.     Blarst  the  sea,  says  I !  ' 

'  Belay  that,'  growled  Cutbill  ;  '  recollect  who's 
a  listening  onto  ye.' 

1  How  long's  this  island  going  to  remain  in  the 
road  ? '  asked  Head  ;  '  do  it  always  me^n  to  stop 
here  ?     They'll  have  to  put  a  lighthouse  upon  it.' 

'  Likely  as  not,  it'll  go  down  just  as  it  came 
up,'  answered  the  sick  voice  of  Johnson. 

Laura  started.  '  That  may  not  be  an  idle 
fancy,  Charles,'  she  whispered. 

M  2 
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6  Do  you  think  this  hulk  would  float,  captain,' 
I  called  out,  4  if  the  head  of  this  rock  were  to 
subside,  as  Johnson  yonder  suggests  ?  ' 

'  Well,  she  ain't  buried,  sir  ! '  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  there's  nothen  to  stop  her  from  remaining 
behind,  that  I  can  see,  if  she's  buoyant  enough 
to  swim.  If  she's  pretty  nigh  hollow  she'll  do  it, 
I  allow  ;  for  look  at  the  shape  of  her.  As  there's 
a  chance  of  such  a  thing,  then  when  she's  done 
draining,  we'd  better  plug  the  holes  we've  made.' 

'  I'll  see  to  that,'  said  Dowling  ;  '  there's  no 
leaving  of  her  with  me  till  I've  seen  what's  inside 
of  her.' 

Here  Head  delivered  a  yawn  like  a  howl. 

c  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  look  out,  I 
suppose,  sir,'  said  Finn. 

'  Why,  yes,'  I  answered  ;  '  the  night  is  silent 
enough  now,  but  there  may  come  a  breeze  of 
wind  at  any  minute  and  bring  along  a  ship,  and 
one  pair  of  eyes  at  least  must  be  on  the  watch.' 

'  There's  nothen  aboard  to  make  a  flare  with,' 
said  Cutbill ;  '  a  pity.  This  here's  a  speck  of  rock 
to  miss  a  short  way  off  in  the  dark.' 

'  It  cannot  be  helped,'  I  exclaimed  ;  '  we 
have  all  of  us  done  a  hard  day's  work  since 
dawn,  and  there  is  always  in  a  miserable  business 
of  this  sort  some  job  or  other  that  must  be  kept 
waiting.     There's  plenty  of  stuff  on  the  beach  to 
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collect  to-morrow.  As  for  to-night,  a  breeze  may 
come,  as  I  have  said,  but  mark  how  hotly  those 
stars  burn.  There'll  be  but  little  air  stirring,  I 
fear.' 

'  There  are  four  of  us  to  keep  a  look-out,  lads,' 
said  Finn. 

6  Five,'  I  interrupted  ;  '  I'm  one  of  you.  I'll 
stand  my  watch  ! ' 

1  Very  good,  sir,'  said  Finn.  '  An  hour  and 
a  half  apiece.  That'll  bring  us  fair  on  to  day- 
break.' 

1  There  ain't  no  timepiece  aboard  that's  going,' 
said  Head ;  '  how's  a  man  to  know  when  his 
watch's  up  ? ' 

'  Well,  damn  it,  ye  must  guess,'  growled 
Cutbill  sulkily  and  sleepily. 

8  I'm  the  least  tired  of  you  all,  I  believe,'  said 
I ;  '  so  with  your  good  leave,  lads,  I'll  keep  the 
first  look-out.' 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  the  men  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  their  pipes,  and,  with  a  rough  call  of 
'  good-night '  to  the  ladies  and  myself,  lay  down 
upon  the  sail. 

They  occupied  the  port  side  of  the  galleon's 
forecastle,  and  made  a  little  huddle  of  shadows 
upon  the  faintness  of  the  canvas,  well  apart  from 
where  the  mattresses  for  the  ladies  had  been 
placed.     Indeed,  as   you  will   suppose,  the  gaff 
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foresail  of  a  schooner  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
1  Bride  '  provided  a  plentiful  area  of  sail-cloth,  and 
the  space  between  the  ladies  and  the  sailors  could 
have  been  considerably  widened  yet,  had  the 
main-deck  been  dry  enough  to  use. 

'Where  am  I  to  lie?'  demanded  Lady 
Monson. 

'  Your  sister,  I  am  sure,  will  give  you  choice 
of  either  mattress,'  said  I.  '  These  casks  and 
cases  will  keep  you  as  select  as  though  they  were 
the  bulkhead  of  a  cabin.' 

'  A  dreadful  bed  ! '  she  cried.  '  How  long  is 
it  possible  for  these  horrors  to  last?  I  am  with- 
out a  single  convenience.  There  is  not  even  a 
looking-glass.  To  be  chased  and  hunted  down 
to  this ! '  she  added  in  a  voice  under  her  breath, 
as  though  thinking  aloud,  whilst  her  respiration 
was  tremulous  with  passion. 

8 1  wish  the  deck  was  fit  to  walk  on,'  said 
Laura ;  'I  do  not  feel  sleepy.  I  should  like  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  you,  Charles.' 

*  It  would  be  worse  than  pacing  a  cabbage 
field,  my  dear,'  said  I.  '  You  are  worn  out,  but 
will  not  know  it  until  your  head  is  pillowed. 
Let  me  see  you  comfortable.' 

She  at  once  rose,  went  to  the  mattress  that 
was  nearest  the  vessel's  side,  and  seated  herself 
upon  it,  preparatory  to  stretching  her  limbs. 
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'I  should  like  that  bed,'  said  Lady  Monson. 
'  I  suffer  terribly  from  the  heat.  Your  blood 
rims  more  coldly  than  mine,  Laura.' 

'Either  bed  will  do  for  me,  Henrietta,' 
answered  the  girl,  with  a  pleasant  little  laugh, 
and  she  stepped  on  to  the  other  couch,  and 
stretched  herself  along  it. 

I  turned  the  edge  of  the  sail  over  her  feet, 
saw  that  the  roll  of  the  canvas  made  a  comfortable 
bolster  for  her,  and  tenderly  bidding  her  good- 
night, crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck, 
leaving  to  Lady  Monson  the  task  of  adjusting 
her  own  fine  figure,  and  of  snugging  herself 
according  to  her  fancy.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  by  the  stars.  Now  that  the  men  had 
ceased  speaking,  and  the  hush  as  of  slumber  had 
descended  upon  this  galleon,  I  cannot  express 
how  mysterious  and  awful  was  the  stillness.  You 
heard  nothing  but  the  cascading  of  the  water 
from  the  holes  in  the  vessel's  side,  a  soft  fountain- 
like hissing  sound,  and  the  stealthy,  delicate 
seething  of  the  sea  slipping  up  and  down  the 
honeycombed  beach.  The  men  at  a  little  dis- 
tance away  breathed  heavily  in  the  deep  slumber 
that  had  swiftly  overtaken  them.  Once  Johnson 
spoke  in  a  dream,  and  his  disjointed  syllables, 
amid  that  deep  ocean  serenity,  grated  harshly 
on   every   nerve.     The   heavens   overhead   were 
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blotted  out  by  the  stretched  space  of  canvas, 
but  aft  the  line  of  the  galleon  rose,  broken  and 
black,  against  the  stars  which  floated  in  clouds  of 
silver  in  the  velvet  dusk  of  the  sky.  The  silence 
seemed  like  some  material  thing,  creeping,  as 
though  it  were  an  atmosphere,  to  this  central 
speck  of  rock,  out  of  the  remote  glistening 
reaches  of  the  huge  circle  of  the  horizon. 

But  deeper  than  any  silence  that  could  reign 
betwixt  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  was 
the  stillness  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  that  had 
risen  with  this  galleon,  the  dumbness  which 
filled  the  blackness  of  her  stonified  interior. 
Imagination  grew  active  in  me  as  I  sent  my 
sleepless  eye  over  the  sombre,  mysterious  loom  of 
the  ship  to  where  the  narrow  deck  of  the  poop 
went  in  a  gentle  acclivity,  cone-shaped,  to  the 
luminaries  which  glanced  over  the  short  line  of 
her  taffrail  like  the  gaze  of  the  spectres  of  her 
crew,  who  would  presently  be  noiselessly  creeping 
over  the  sides.  I  figured,  and  indeed  beheld,  the 
ship  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  her  sides  a  bright 
yellow,  the  grim  lips  of  little  ordnance  grinning 
through  portholes,  the  flash  of  brass  swivel-guns 
upon  the  line  of  her  poop  and  quarter-deck  rail, 
her  canvas  spreading  on  high,  round,  spacious, 
flowing  and  of  a  lily-white  brightness,  enriched 
by  flaring  pennants,  many  ells   in   length,  with 
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figures  aft  and  forward,  Spanish  ladies  in  gay  and 
radiant  attire,  their  black  eyes  shining,  their  long 
veils  floating  on  the  tropic  breeze,  grave  senors  in 
plumed  hats,  rich  cloaks  half  draping  the  sheaths 
of  jewel-hilted  swords,  a  priest  or  two,  shaven, 
sallow,  with  a  bead-like  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the 
corner  of  the  sockets  ;  the  pilot  and  the  captain 
pacing  yonder  deck  together,  and  where  1  was 
standing,  crowds  of  quaintly-apparelled  mariners 
with  long  hair  and  chocolate  cheeks,  yet  with 
roughest  voices  rendered  melodious  by  utterance 
of  the  majestic  dialects  of  their  country — and  then 
I  thought  of  her  resting,  as  I  now  beheld  her, 
motionless  in  the  tideless,  dark  green  waters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ! — figures  of  her  people, 
lying,  sitting,  standing  round  about  her  in  the 
attitudes  they  were  drowned  in,  preserved  from 
decay  by  the  petrifying  stagnation  of  the  current- 
less  dark  brine. 

It  was  now  that  I  wTas  alone,  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  sleepers  rising  from  the  deck  near  me,  the 
eyes  of  my  mind  quickened  by  high-strung  ima- 
gination into  perception,  vivid  as  actuality  itself, 
of  the  visions  of  this  galleon  in  her  sunlit  heyday 
and  then  in  her  glory  of  shells  and  plants  in  the 
unimaginable  hush  of  the  fathomless  void  from 
which  she  had  emerged,  that  I  fell  to  thinking 
gravely  and  woncleringly  over  what  Johnson,  the 
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sick  sailor,  had  said  touching  the  possibility  of  this 
island's  sudden  disappearance.  Of  such  volcanic 
upheavals  as  this  I  had  read  and  heard  again  and 
again.  Sometimes  the  land  thus  created  stood  for 
years ;  sometimes  it  vanished  within  a  few  hours 
of  its  formation. 

I  particularly  recollected  a  story  that  I  had 
met  with  in  the  '  Naval  Chronicle ' ;  how  two 
ships  were  in  company  off  a  height  of  land  rising 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  was  un- 
charted and  unknown  to  the  captains  of  the  vessels, 
though  one  of  them  had  been  in  those  waters  a  few 
weeks  before  and  both  men  were  intimately  well- 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  that  tract  of 
ocean  ;  how  after  masters  and  crews  had  been 
staring,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  tall,  pale,  sterile, 
sugar-loaf  acclivity,  one  of  the  commanders  sent 
a  boat  over  in  charge  of  his  mate,  that  he  might 
land  and  return  with  a  report ;  when,  whilst  the 
boat  was  within  a  long  musket-shot  of  the  island, 
the  land  sank  softly  but  swiftly  without  noise,  and 
with  so  small  a  commotion  of  the  sea  following 
the  disappearance  of  the  loftiest  point  of  peak, 
that  the  darkening  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
with  ripples  there  seemed  as  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  current. 

This  and  like  yarns  ran  in  my  head,  and 
indeed  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  seemed 
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to  fancy  that  this  head  of  pumice  upon  which  the 
galleon  was  seated  was  of  the  right  sort  to  crumble 
down  flat  all  in  a  minute.  Why,  think  of  the 
height  of  it !  Since  those  times  I  believe  the  plum- 
met has  sounded  the  depths  of  that  part  of  the 
equinoctial  waters,  but  in  those  days  the  ocean 
there  was  held  unsearchable.  Was  it  all  lava 
that  had  been  spewed  up?  some  mountain  of 
volcanic  vomit,  hardened  by  the  brine  into  an 
altitude  of  many  thousands  of  feet  from  ooze  to 
summit ;  and  hollow  as  a  drum,  too,  with  a  mere 
film  of  crust  on  top  ?  Oh  God,  I  mused,  wrung 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  shudder ;  think  of  this 
crust  yielding,  letting  the  galleon  sink  miles  down 
the  gigantic  shaft  of  porous  stuff,  the  walls  on 
top  yet  standing  above  the  water-line,  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  sea  from  rolling  into  the  titanic 
funnel !  Gracious  love  !  figure  our  being  alive 
when  we  got  to  the  bottom,  and  looking  up  at 
the  mere  star  of  daylight  that  stared  down  upon 
us  from  the  vast  distance  as  the  galleon  grounded 
on  a  bottom  deeper  than  the  seat  of  the  hell  of 
the  mediaeval  terrorists ! 

I  shook  my  head ;  such  a  fancy  was  like  to 
drive  me  mad — with  the  sort  of  possibility  of  it, 
too,  in  its  way.  Could  I  have  but  stirred  my 
stumps  I  might  have  been  able  to  walk  off  some- 
thing of  my  mood  of  horror,  but  every  pace  along 
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that  deck  was  like  wading  and  floundering  I 
went  to  the  high  forecastle  rail  and  leaned  my 
arms  upon  it  and  looked  into  the  night,  and  pre- 
sently the  beauty  and  the  serenity  and  the  wide 
mystery  of  the  dark  ocean  brimming  to  the 
wheeling  stars  worked  in  me  with  the  influence 
of  a  benediction ;  my  pulse  slackened  and  I  grew 
calm.  What  could  the  worst  that  befel  us  signify 
but  death  ?  I  reflected ;  and  I  thought  of  my 
cousin  sleeping  in  the  black  void  yonder.  The 
splashing  of  the  water  streaming  from  the  holes  in 
the  side  sounded  refreshingly  upon  the  ears. 
There  was  a  suggestion  as  of  caressing  In  the 
tender  noise  of  the  dark  fingers  of  the  sea  blindly 
and  softly  pawing  the  incline  of  the  beach.  The 
atmosphere  was  hot,  but  the  edge  of  its  fever  was 
blunted  by  the  dew. 

Thus  passed  the  time,  and  when  I  thought 
my  hour-and-a-half  had  gone  I  stepped  quietly 
over  to  Finn  and  shook  him,  and  with  a  sailor's 
promptitude  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  understanding, 
dead  as  his  slumber  had  been,  our  situation  and 
arrangements  the  instant  he  opened  his  eyes. 
My  mind  was  full,  nor  was  I  yet  sleepy,  and  I 
could  have  talked  long  with  him  on  the  thoughts 
which  had  visited  me.  But  to  what  purpose? 
There  was  nothing  that  he  could  have  suggested. 
Like  others  in  desperate  straits,  our  business  was 
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to  wait  and  hope  and  help  ourselves  as  best  we 
could.  I  took  a  peep  at  Laura  before  lying  down ; 
she  lay  motionless,  sound  asleep,  breathing  regu- 
larly. Lady  Monson  stirred  as  I  was  in  the  act 
of  withdrawing,  and  laughed  low  and  so  oddly 
that  I  knew  it  was  a  dreamer's  mirth. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

THE    GALLEON'S    HOLD. 

I  woke  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  opened  my  eyes 
against  the  glare  of  the  risen  sun.  Death  must 
be  like  such  sleep  as  that,  thought  I.  I  sat  up 
and  met  Laura's  gaze  fixed  upon  me.  She  was 
seated  on  a  seaman's  chest  lightly  smoothing  her 
hair,  and  the  jewels  on  her  fingers  sparkled  like 
dewdrops  on  the  golden  fall  of  her  tresses.  She 
looked  the  better  for  the  night's  rest,  her  com- 
plexion fresher,  her  eyes  freed  of  the  delicate 
haziness  that  had  yesterday  somewhat  dimmed 
their  rich  violet  sparkles ;  the  pale  greenish 
shadow  under  them,  too,  was  gone.  A  little  past 
her  stood  Lady  Monson  gazing  seawards  under 
the  shelter  of  her  hand.  Her  shape  made  a  very 
noble  figure  of  a  woman  against  the  blue  brilliance 
of  atmosphere  betwixt  the  edge  of  the  spread  sail 
and  the  forecastle  rail ;  the  cap  she  wore  I  sup- 
posed she  had  found  in  her  sister's  box.  Her 
hair  was  extraordinarily  thick  and  long  and  of  a 
lustreless  black,  and  looked  a  very  thunder-cloud 
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upon  her  back,  as  I  have  before  said ;  it 
put  a  wild  and  almost  savage  spirit  into  her 
beauty,  which  this  slender  headgear  of  lace  or 
whatnot  somewhat  qualified  ;  in  fact,  she  looked 
a  civilised  woman  with  that  cap  on,  but  her  cheeks 
were  so  white  as  to  be  painful  to  see.  The  full 
life  of  her  seemed  to  have  entered  her  eyes  ;  her 
breast  rose  and  fell  slowly,  as  if  her  heart  beat 
with  labour  ;  yet,  slow  as  every  movement  in  her 
was,  whether  in  the  turn  of  her  head,  the  droop 
of  her  arm,  the  lifting  of  her  hand,  it  was  in 
exquisite  correspondence  with  the  suggestion  of 
cold  dignity  and  haughty  indifference  you  seemed 
to  find  in  her  form  and  carriage. 

I  had  a  short  chat  with  Laura,  and  found  she 
had  rested  well.     The  men  were  off  the  galleon. 

'They  have  gone  to  the  wreck,  I  suppose,' 
said  I,  scarce  able  to  see  that  way,  however,  for 
the  blinding  dazzle  of  sunshine  that  made  the 
leagues  of  eastern  ocean  as  insupportable  to  the 
gaze  as  the  luminary  himself. 

6  The  poor  man  Johnson  is  dead ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Ah !  I  feared  it.  I  believed  I  could  hear 
death  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke  in  his  sleep  last 
night.' 

'  Cutbill  and  Head,'  she  continued,  for  she 
was  now  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
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men,  '  have  carried  his  body  to  bury  in  the  sea 
past  that  slope  there.' 

I  sat  silent  a  little.  I  had  all  along  secretly 
expected  that  the  man  would  die,  yet  the  news 
that  he  was  dead  strangely  affected  me.  It  might 
be  because  he  had  been  amongst  the  saved,  and 
it  seemed  hard  and  cruel  that  he  should  perish 
after  having  come  off  with  his  life  out  of  a  con- 
flict that  had  destroyed  robuster  men.  Then 
ao-ain  there  was  the  loneliness  of  his  death,  ex- 
piring,  perhaps,  after  vainly  struggling  to  make 
some  whispered  wants  audible  to  our  sleeping 
ears  or  to  the  nodding  figure  standing  at  a  distance 
from  him  on  the  look-out. 

I  sent  a  look  round  the  sea,  compassing  the 
blue  line  as  fully  as  the  blaze  would  permit.  The 
calm  was  as  dead  as  it  had  been  throughout  the 
night.  In  the  west  the  heads  of  a  few  clouds  of  the 
burning  hue  of  polished  brass  showed  with  a  stare 
out  of  a  dimness  over  the  sea  there.  There  was 
bitter  loathing  of  all  this  deadness  and  tran- 
quillity in  me  as  I  stepped  to  the  side  for  a  sight 
of  Finn  down  on  the  beach.  What  phantom  of 
chance  was  there  for  us  unless  a  breeze  blew? 
Dowling  was  at  work  below  winding  with  his 
auger  into  the  galleon's  side.  He  had  made  two 
further  holes  to  starboard,  and  was  now  piercing 
a  third. 
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6  There  ain't  anything  like  the  first  weight  of 
water  in  her  now,  sir,'  he  snng  out ;  '  see  how 
languid  these  here  spurts  are  as  compared  to 
yesterday's  spouting.' 

I  overhauled  the  whip  that  was  rove  at  the 
end  of  the  derrick,  secured  the  end,  and  went 
down  hand  over  hand.  My  skin  felt  parched  and 
feverish  and  thirsty  for  a  dip.  '  I  am  off  for  a 
plunge,'  I  called  to  Laura,  who  came  to  the  side 
to  look  at  me  as  I  slipped  down.  I  found  Finn 
exploring  amongst  the  wreckage  on  the  shore  ; 
Cutbill  and  Head  were  then  coming  round  from 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  their  heads  hung  and 
their  feet  taking  the  pumice  rocks  with  funeral 
strides. 

'  How  are  you,  Finn  ?  '  I  called  to  him. 
1  Thank  God,  I  feel  myself  again.     The  pain 
in  my  side's  gone,  and  my  breath  comes   easy. 
Poor  Johnson's  dead.' 
'  I  know.' 

'  Something  whilst  he  was  in  the  water  struck 
agin  his  heart.  But  arter  all,  sir,  what  does  it 
matter,  since  a  man  can  die  but  once,  where  he 
takes  his  header  from  ?  ' 

'  We  must  suffer  nothing  to  depress  us,  Finn. 
Good  morning,  Cutbill.  How  are  you,  Head  ?  A 
sad  job  for  sunrise  to  turn  you  to,  men.' 

4  Poor  Sammy  ! '  exclaimed  Cutbill  in  a  deep 
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sea  growl,  full  of  emotion  and  a  slight  lift  of  his 
face,  smothered  in  whiskers,  to  the  sky.  '  He's 
been  hailed  for  the  last  time.  He's  gone  where 
there's  no  more  taming  out.' 

6  He's  lived  hard,  worked  hard,  and  died  hard,' 
said  Head,  bringing  his  eyes  in  a  squint  to  my 
face,  '  and  it  would  be  hard  if  he's  gone  to  hell 
arter  all.' 

'  Stow  all  sarmons,'  cried  Finn  ;  '  let's  see  now 
if  there's  anything  come  ashore  worth  having.' 

I  left  them  wading  and  searching,  and 
trudging  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  stripped, 
and  advanced  into  the  water  to  the  height  of  my 
hips,  not  daring  to  venture  farther,  for  fear  of 
sharks.  The  plunge  made  a  new  man  of  me,  and 
when  I  returned,  it  was  with  a  good  appetite  and 
a  hearty  disposition  to  help  in  any  sort  of  work 
that  might  advantage  ns.  The  men  met  with  a 
barrel  of  pork  and  another  case  of  potted  meats. 
The  water  was  as  pure  and  bright  as  glass  over 
the  shelving  beach,  and  what  lay  near  to  on  the 
fluctuating  sulphur-coloured  bottom  was  as  plain 
as  though  viewed  through  air.  AVe  were  thus 
enabled  to  rescue  much  of  what  in  thick  water 
we  should  never  have  seen ;  amongst  other 
matters,  three  cases  of  champagne,  a  case  of 
bottled  beer,  a  small  cask  of  brandy,  and  one  or 
two  other  articles  which  had  formed  a  portion  of 
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tlie  forecastle  stores,  not  to  mention  many  arms- 
fill  of  stuff  for  making  flares  with,  should  a 
vessel  show  in  the  night.  Of  the  cabin  pro- 
visions we  recovered  but  little,  owing  to  their 
having  been  stowed  aft  for  the  most  part,  where 
the  yacht  had  been  literally  torn  to  pieces.  The 
bows  of  the  vessel  stood  gaunt  and  bare  in  the 
light  blue  water.  I  saw  poor  Finn  gazing  at  the 
remains  until  his  eyes  moistened,  and  he  broke 
away  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  dreary  look  at  me. 
I  never  could  have  imagined  that  anything  in- 
animate could  have  appealed  so  humanly  as  that 
mutilated  fragment  of  a  fabric  that  but  a  little 
while  before  shone  as  sweet  and  stately  a  figure 
upon  the  sea  as  any  structure  of  her  size  that 
ever  lifted  a  snow-white  spire  to  the  sky. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  as  was  to  be  guessed 
by  the  sun's  height,  when  we  started  to  break 
into  the  interior  of  the  galleon.  We  had  worked 
hard  since  sunrise ;  filled  another  brace  of  empty 
casks,  which  we  had  found  on  the  beach,  with 
water  out  of  the  holes  in  the  rocks  ;  hoisted 
these  casks  aboard  along  with  the  other  pro- 
visions and  spirits  we  had  fallen  in  with ;  got 
our  breakfast;  then  with  prodigious  labour  and 
difficulty  had  turned  the  great  dead  porpoise 
out  of  the  ship  by  clapping  tackles  to  it  and 
prizing  it  up  with  a  small  studding-sail  boom  that 
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served  as  a  handspike.  The  main-deck  was  now 
as  dry  as  the  poop  or  forecastle.  Lady  Monson 
remained  seated  under  the  awning.  Laura,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head,  reckless  of  her  complexion,  wandered  like  a 
child  about  the  decks,  examining  the  many 
gorgeous  sea-plants,  bending  her  fair  face  to  an 
iridescent  cluster  of  shells,  gazing  with  rounded 
eyes  and  an  expression  of  charming  wonder  at 
some  flat,  flint-coloured,  snake-like  creeper  as  if 
she  believed  it  lived.  The  wondrous  marine 
parterre  seemed  the  richer  for  the  presence  and 
movements  of  the  lustrous-haired  girl,  as  a  rose 
appears  to  glow  into  darker  and  finer  beauty 
when  lifted  to  some  lovely  face. 

We  resolved  to  attack  the  cabin  entrance  first, 
but  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  the  door  lay, 
whether  in  the  front  of  the  poop  or  of  the 
quarter-deck.  There  were  steps  leading  from 
one  deck  to  the  other  on  either  hand  close  against 
the  bulwarks,  as  you  easily  guessed  by  the  incline 
and  appearance  of  the  thick  moulding  of  shells 
upon  them.  Cutbill  was  for  attacking  the 
quarter-deck  front,  but  Finn  agreed  with  me 
that  the  state  cabin  would  lie  under  the  poop,  and 
that  the  door  to  it,  therefore,  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  front  of  that  deck.  To  this  part,  then,  we 
carried  the  tool  chest.     There  were  five  of  us  ; 
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every  man  seized  an  implement  and  to  it  we  fell, 
scraping,  hammering,  chipping,  prizing.  Dowling 
and  Head  worked  as  though  they  had  already 
caught  sight  of  the  glitter  of  precious  metal  within. 
Some  of  the  shelly  adhesions  were  hard  as  rock, 
some  broke  away  easily  in  lumps  like  bricks  from 
a  house  that  is  being  demolished ;  but  the  thick- 
ness was  staggering,  it  was  a  growth  of  layer 
upon  layer,  and  every  man  had  a  great  mound  of 
splintered  or  concreted  shells  at  his  feet  when  the 
front  at  which  we  worked  was  still  heavily  coated. 
There  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  much  beauty.  Again  and  again  I 
would  pause  to  admire  a  shape  of  exquisite  grace, 
a  form  of  glorious  hue,  before  striking ;  and  then 
it  seemed  to  me  as  I  toiled,  many  fancies  crowding 
into  my  head  now  that  I  looked  close  into  this 
glorious  incrustation,  that  it  was  impossible  this 
galleon  could  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  I  had 
first  imagined  Surely  no  such  rainbow-like  life 
as  I  now  witnessed  existed  in  the  black  and  tide- 
less  depths,  countless  fathoms  out  of  reach  of  the 
longest  and  fiercest  lance  of  light  the  sun  could  dart. 
No,  she  had  probably  settled  down  on  some  hill- 
top within  measurable  distance  of  the  surface,  on 
some  submarine  volcanic  eminence  where  the 
vitality  of  the  deep  was  all  about  her. 

We  came  to  woodwork  at  last,  or  what  had 
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been  wood.  It  was  fossilised  timber,  and  the 
blows  of  a  hammer  rang  upon  it  as  though  an 
anvil  was  struck. 

'  Here's  where  the  door  is,'  roared  Cutbill. 

We  saw  the  line  of  what  was  manifestly  a 
doorway  showing  in  a  space  clear  of  shells,  and 
in  a  moment  we  all  fell  upon  it  and  presently  laid 
it  bare — a  little  door  about  five  feet  high  close 
against  the  starboard  heap  of  shells  which  buried 
the  poop  ladder  there. 

8  Don't  smash  it  if  'ee  can  help  it,'  called  out 
Finn. 

But  it  would  not  yield  to  any  sort  of  coaxing 
short  of  Cutbill's  thunderous  hammer,  which  he 
swung  with  such  herculean  muscle  that  after  half 
a  dozen  blows  the  door  went  to  pieces  and 
tumbled  down  with  a  clatter  as  of  the  fragments 
of  iron.  It  was  pitch  dark  inside,  of  course,  but 
for  that  we  were  prepared.  Dowling  and  Head 
were  for  thrusting  in  at  once. 

1  Back ! '  bawled  Finn.  '  What  sort  of  air  for 
breathing  d'ye  think  this  is  after  being  bottled 
up  afore  your  great-grandmothers  was  born.' 

Yet  for  my  part,  though  I  stood  close,  I  tasted 
nothing  foul.  The  first  breath  of  the  black 
atmosphere  came  out  with  a  wintry  edge  of  ice, 
and  the  chill  of  it  went  sifting  into  the  sultry  day- 
light of  the  open  air  till  I  saw  Laura,  who  stood 
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some  little  distance  away  watching  us,  recoil  from 
the  contact  of  it. 

'  There's  nothing  to  be  done  in  there  without 
a  light  of  some  kind,'  said  I.  'How  was  this 
cabin  illuminated  ?  From  the  deck,  I  presume,  as 
well  as  by  portholes.' 

4  Let  me  go  and  see,  sir,'  said  Finn. 

The  gang  of  us  armed  with  tools  crawled  up 
the  line  of  shells  against  the  door  and  gained  the 
poop  deck.  There  was  a  coffin-shaped  heap  of 
glittering  incrustation  close  to  where  the  mizzen- 
mast  had  probably  stood  ;  the  form  of  it  indicated 
a  buried  skylight.  We  fell  upon  it,  and  after  we 
had  chipped  and  hammered  for  some  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  mass  of  it  broke  away,  and  went 
thundering  into  the  cabin  below.  The  sweep  of 
cold  air  that  rose  drove  us  back. 

'  Casements  of  this  skylight  were  blown  out,  I 
reckon,  when  she  settled,'  said  Finn  ;  '  'stonishing 
how  them  shells  should  have  filled  up  •  the  cavity 
without  anything  to  settle  on.' 

'  Weeds  and  plants  stretched  themselves 
across,  maybe,'  said  I,  '  and  made  a  platform  for 
them.' 

We  returned  to  the  quarter-deck  but  waited 
awhile  before  entering  the  cabin,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere might  have  time  to  sweeten.  Thickly  as  the 
upper  works  of  the  vessel  were  coated  I  suspected 
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that  they  would  be  sieve-like  in  some  places 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  finding  no  water 
in  the  cabin.  I  put  my  head  into  the  door, 
fetched  a  breath,  and  finding  nothing  noxious 
in  the  atmosphere,  exclaimed, '  We  may  enter  now 
with  safety,  I  believe.'  The  interior  lay  very 
clearly  revealed.  A  sunbeam  shone  through  the 
deck  aperture,  and  the  cold,  drowned,  amazing 
interior  lay  bathed  in  a  delicate  silver  haze  of  the 
morning  light.  I  felt  a  deeper  awe  as  I  stood 
looking  about  me  than  any  vault  in  which  the 
dead  had  been  lying  for  centuries  could  have 
inspired.  The  hue  of  the  walls  was  that  of 
ashes.  It  was  the  ancient  living-room  of  the  ship 
and  went  the  whole  width  of  her,  and  in  length  ran 
from  the  front  of  the  deck  through  which  we  had 
broken  our  way  to  the  moulding  of  the  castle- 
like pink-shaped  stern,  the  planks  sloping  with 
a  considerable  spring  or  rise.  It  had  been  a 
spacious  sea-chamber  in  its  day.  There  were 
here  and  there  incrustations  in  patches  of  limpet- 
like shells  upon  the  sides  and  upper  deck  ;  under 
foot  was  a  deal  of  sand  with  dead  weeds,  no  hint  of 
the  vegetation  that  showed  without.  There  were 
fragments  of  wreckage  here  and  there  which  I  took 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  furniture  of  the  place  ;  it 
had  mostly  washed  aft  as  though  the  vessel  had 
settled  by  the  stern. 
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Up  in  a  corner  ou  the  port  side  that  lay 
somewhat  darksome  on  a  line  with  the  door  were 
a  couple  of  skeletons  with  their  arms  round  each 
other's  neck.  They  seemed  to  stand  erect,  but 
in  fact  they  rested  with  a  slight  inclination  against 
the  scantling  of  the  cabin  front.  Some  slender 
remains  of  apparel  clung  to  the  ribs  and  shoulder 
bones,  and  a  small  scattering  of  like  fragments  lay 
at  their  feet  as  though  shaken  to  the  deck  with  the 
jarring  of  the  fabric  by  the  volcanic  stroke  that 
had  uphove  her. 

'  Hearts  my  life,'  murmured  Finn.  '  What  a 
h object  to  come  across  !  Why,  they've  been  menl ' 

1  A  man  and  a  woman  more  like,'  said  Cutbill, 
'  a-taking  a  last  farewell  as  the  ship  goes  down.' 

'  Hay  I  come  in,  Charles  ?  '  exclaimed  Laura, 
putting  her  head  into  the  door. 

She  advanced  as  she  spoke,  but  her  eye  in- 
stantly caught  the  embracing  skeletons.  She 
stopped  dead  and  recoiled,  and  stood  staring  as  if 
fascinated. 

1  Not  the  fittest  sight  in  the  world  for  you, 
Laura,'  said  I,  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her  forth. 

c  They  were  living  beings  once,  Charles  ! '  she 
exclaimed,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and  slightly 
resisting  my  gentle  drawing  of  her  to  the  door. 

'  Ay,  red  hearts  beat  in  them,  passions  thrilled 
through   them,    and   love  would  still  seem  with 
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them.  What  were  they  ?  Husband  and  wife — 
father  and  daughter — or  sweethearts  going  to  their 
grave  in  an  embrace  ?  ' 

She  shuddered  and  continued  to  gaze.  Ah, 
my  God  !  the  irony  of  those  skeletons'  posture, — 
the  grin  of  each  skull  as  though  in  mirthless  de- 
rision of  the  endearing,  caressing  grasp  of  the  long 
and  stirless  arms ! 

6  Oh,  Charles  ! '  exclaimed  Laura  in  a  whisper 
of  awe  and  grief, '  is  love  no  more  than  that  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  love  is  more  than  that,'  I  answered  softly, 
conducting  her,  now  no  longer  reluctant,  to  the 
door ;  '  there  is  a  noble  saying,  Where  we  are 
death  is  not ;  where  death  is  we  are  not.  Death  is 
yonder  and  so  love  is  not.  But  that  love  lives,  hor- 
rible as  the  symbol  of  it  is — it  lives,  let  us  believe  ! 
and  where  it  is  death  is  not.  Would  Lady  Mon- 
son  like  to  view  this  sight  ?  ' 

4  It  is  a  moral  to  break  her  heart,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  she  would  not  come.' 

She  went  towards  her  sister  thoughtfully. 

'  There's  nothing  here,  men,'  said  I,  returning. 

1  Them  poor  covies  '11  frighten  the  ladies,'  said 
Dowling,  eyeing  the  skeletons  with  his  head  on  one 
side  ;  '  better  turn  'em  out  of  this.' 

'  Let  them  rest,'  said  I.  '  The  ladies  will  not 
choose  this  cabin  now  to  lie  in.' 

'  If  them  bones  which  are  a-hugging  one  another 
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so  fondly  to-day  could  talk,'  said  Cutbill,  '  what 
a  yarn  they'd  spin ! ' 

1  Pooh,'  said  I,  ■  I've  had  enough  of  this  cabin,' 
and  with  that  I  walked  right  out. 

The  men  followed.  It  was  broiling  hot,  the 
sea  a  vast  white  gleam  tremorlessly  circling  the 
island  and  steeping  like  quicksilver  into  the  leagues 
of  faint  sky ;  the  bronzed  brows  of  the  clouds  in 
the  west  still  burned,  looming  bigger.  I  prayed 
heaven  there  might  be  wind  there.  Laura  had 
told  her  sister  of  our  discovery  in  the  cabin,  and 
when,  whilst  we  sat  making  a  bit  of  a  midday 
meal,  my  sweet  girl  in  a  musing,  tender  way 
talked  of  this  shipwreck  of  a  century  and  a  half 
old  as  though  she  would  presently  speak  of  that 
cabin  memorial  of  it  so  ghastly  and  yet  so  touch- 
ing, Lady  Monson  imperiously  silenced  her. 

'  Our  position  is  one  of  horror  ! '  she  exclaimed  ; 
'  do  not  a^ravate  it.' 

CO 

The  men,  defying  the  heat,  went  to  work  when 
they  had  done  eating,  to  search  for  the  main  hatch 
that  they  might  explore  the  hold.  I  observed 
that  Finn  laboured  with  vigour.  In  short  the 
four  of  them  had  convinced  themselves  that  there 
was  grand  purchase  to  come  at  inside  this  ancient 
galleon,  and  they  thirsted  for  a  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  her.  I  was  without  their  power  of  sus- 
tained labour,  was  enfeebled  by  the  tingling  and 
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roasting  of  the  atmosphere  ;  my  sight  was  pained, 
too,  by  the  fierce  glare  on  the  unsheltered  decks  ; 
so  I  plainly  told  them  that  I  could  help  them  no 
more  for  the  present,  and  with  that  threw  myself 
down  on  the  sail  beside  the  chest  on  which 
Laura  was  seated,  and  talked  with  her  and  some- 
times with  Lady  Monson,  though  the  latter's 
manner  continued  as  uninviting  as  can  well  be 
imagined. 

However,  some  hope  was  excited  in  me  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  slowly  growing  brass-bright  brows 
of  cloud  in  the  west.  There  was  a  look  of  thunder 
in  the  rounds  of  their  massive  folds,  and  in  any 
case  they  promised  some  sort  of  change  of  weather, 
whilst  they  soothed  the  eye  by  the  break  they 
made  in  the  dizzy,  winding  horizon,  and  the  bald 
and  dazzling  stare  of  the  wide  heavens  brimming 
with  light  which  seemed  rather  to  rise  from  the 
white  metallic  mirror  of  the  breathless  sea  than 
to  gush  from  the  sun  that  hung  almost  directly 
over  our  heads. 

It  took  the  men  three  hours  to  find  and  clear 
the  hatch,  and  then  uproot  it.  The  square  of  it 
then  lay  dark  in  the  deck,  and  Laura  and  I  went 
to  peer  down  into  it  along  with  the  others  who 
leant  over  it  with  pale  or  purple  faces.  The  day- 
light shone  full  down  and  disclosed  what  at  the 
first  glance   seemed  no  more  to  me  than  masses 
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of  rugged,  capriciously  heaped  piles  of  shells,  with 
the  black  gleam  of  water  between,  and  much 
delicate  festooning  of  seaweed  drooping  from  the 
upper  deck  and  from  the  side,  suggesting  a  sort 
of  gorgeous  arras  with  the  intermingling  of  red 
and  green  and  grey.  One  could  not  see  far  fore 
or  aft  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  edges  of 
the  hatch,  but  what  little  of  the  interior  was 
visible  discovered  a  vegetable  growth  as  astonish- 
ing as  that  which  glorified  the  decks ;  huge  fans, 
plants  exactly  resembling  the  human  hand,  as 
though  some  Titan  had  fallen  prone  with  lifted 
arms,  bunches  of  crimson  fibre,  with  other  plants 
indescribable  in  shape  and  colour,  of  a  prodigious 
variety,  though  the  growths  were  mainly  from  the 
ceiling,  or  upon  the  bends  where  the  sides  of  the 
galleon  rounded  to  her  keel. 

'  All  them  heaps  '11  signify  cargo,'  said  Dowling. 

1  Xo  doubt,'  said  I ;  '  but  how  is  it  to  be  got 
at  ? ' 

1  Mr.  Monson,  sir,'  exclaimed  Finn,  ;  you're 
a  scholar,  and  will  know  more  about  the  likes  of 
such  craft  as  this  than  us  plain  sailor  men.  What 
does  your  honour  think  ?  Was  this  vessel  a  plate 
ship  ? ' 

'  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know,'  I  replied.  '  She  was  unquestionably  a  gal- 
leon in  her  day,  and  a  great  vessel  as  tonnage 
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then  went — seven  hundred  tons ;  what  d'ye  think, 
Finn?' 

'  Every  ounce  of  it,  sir.     Look  at  her  beam.' 

'  Well,  here  is  a  ship  that  was  bound  to  or 
from  some  South  American  port.  She's  too  far 
afield  for  considerations  of  the  Spanish  Main  and 
the  towns  of  the  Panama  coast.  Was  treasure 
carried  to  or  from  the  cities  of  the  eastern 
American  seaboard  ?  I  cannot  say.  But  if  she 
was  from  round  the  Horn — which  I  don't  think 
likely,  for  the  Manilla  galleons  clung  to  the  Pacific, 
and  transhipments  came  to  old  Spain  by  way  of 
the  Cape — then  I  should  say  there  may  be  treasure 
aboard  of  her.' 

'  Well,  I'm  going  to  overhaul  her,  if  I'm  here 
for  a  twelvemonth,'  cried  Dowling. 

6  So  says  I,'  exclaimed  Head. 

'Would  she  float,  I  wonder,'  said  Cutbill, 
4  when  the  water's  gone  out  of  her  ?  ' 

'  I'll  offer  no  opinion  on  that,'  said  I,  laughing. 
c  I  hope  I  may  not  be  on  board  should  it  come  to 
a  trial.' 

8  If  she  was  full  up  with  cargo  it  must  have 
wasted  a  vast,'  remarked  Head. 

'  Where  did  these  here  Spaniards  keep  their 
bullion  ?  '  exclaimed  Finn,  stroking  down  his  long 
cheekbones. 

'  Why  down  aft  imder  the  capt'n's  cabin.    They 
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was  leary  old  chaps  ;  they  wouldn't  stow  it  forrads 
or  amidships,'  exclaimed  Cutbill. 

1  All  the  water  will  have  run  out  of  her  by 
to-morrow  morning,  I  allow,'  said  Finn  ;  *  but 
there's  no  sarching  of  her  with  it  up  over  a  man's 
head.' 

'  I  wish  this  deck  were  sheltered,'  said  Laura. 
4  What  a  glorious  scene  !  I  could  look  at  it  for 
hours.     But  the  sun  pains  me.' 

I  took  her  hand,  and  we  returned  together  to 
the  shadow  of  the  sail  spread  over  the  forecastle, 
leaving  the  four  men  talking  and  arguing  and 
staring  down,  dodging  with  their  heads  to  send 
greedy  looks  into  the  gloom  past  the  hatch.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  the  ship  was 
clear  of  water,  as  Finn  had  said,  and  presently 
they  came  forward  and  lighted  their  pipes,  seating 
themselves  at  a  respectful  distance  from  us,  but 
all  their  talk  ran  upon  the  treasure  they  were 
likely  to  meet  with,  and  though  I  would  some- 
times catch  a  half-look  from  Finn,  as  though  my 
presence  somewhat  subdued  him,  yet  I  saw  that 
at  heart  he  was  as  hot  and  as  full  of  expectation 
as  the  others. 

The  clouds  had  risen  a  third  of  the  way  to  the 
zenith,  when  the  sun  struck  his  fiery  orb  into 
them  and  disappeared,  turning  them  as  black  as 
thunder  against  the  heaven  of  blood-red  light  that 
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lingered  long  in  waving  folds  as  though  the  at- 
mosphere were  incandescent.  Then  the  lightning 
showed  in  zigzag  lines  of  sparkling  violet,  though 
all  remained  hushed  whilst  the  sea  went  spreading 
in  a  sheet  of  glass  that  melted  out  of  its  crimson 
dye  into  a  whitish  blue  in  the  clear  east. 

1  Should  it  come  on  to  blow,'  said  I  to  Laura, 
'  this  sail  over  our  heads  will  yield  us  no  shelter. 
We  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  cabin.' 

'  With  two  skeletons  in  it,'  said  Lady  Momon 
sarcastically. 

'  We  shall  not  see  them,'  I  answered,  '  and 
skeletons  cannot  hurt  us.' 

'  We  shall  see    them    by  the  lightning,'  ex- 
claimed Laura,  '  and  they  will  be' very  dreadful!  '' 
4 1  would  rather  remain  in  the  storm,'  said 
Lady  Monson. 

'  But  if  those  figures  are  carried  out  of  the 
cabin,'  said  I,  '  you  will  not  object  to  take  shelter 
in  it.' 

4 1  would  rather  die,'  she  said,  '  than  enter 
that  part  of  this  horrid  ship.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  mildly,  4  we  will  first  see  what 
is  going  to  happen.' 

At  half-past  five  or  thereabouts  we  got  what 
the  sailors  would  have  called  our  supper.  There 
was  indeed  plenty  to  eat,  enough  to  last  us  some 
week,  with  husbandry.     All   the  casked  meat,  it 
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is  true,  was  uncooked,  but  enough  galley  utensils 
had  come  ashore — a  big  kettle,  I  remember,  and  a 
couple  of  saucepans — to  enable  us  to  boil  our 
pork  and  beef,  when  our  stock  of  preserved  food 
should  be  exhausted.  Our  supply  of  water,  how- 
ever, justified  uneasiness.  One's  thirst  was  inces- 
sant under  skies  of  brass,  and  on  an  island  whose 
crust  was  as  hot  as  the  shell  of  a  newly-boiled 
egg.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  the  surface  was  honey- 
combed with  wells.  In  a  very  short  time  the  salt 
water  would  have  dried  out  of  the  deepest  of 
them,  and  we  might  hope  that  the  next  thunder 
shower  would  yield  us  drink  enough  to  last  out 
this  intolerable  imprisonment. 

But  when  was  it  to  end  ?  I  stood  up  to  take 
a  view  of  the  sea,  the  galleon's  forecastle  probably 
showed  a  height  of  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
above  the  water-line,  and  one  seemed  to  command 
a  wide  prospect  of  ocean ;  but  not  a  gleam  of 
the  size  of  a  tip  of  feather  met  the  eye  the  whole 
wide  stagnant  sweep  around.  The  sun  was  now 
low  in  the  heart  of  the  dark  masses  of  vapour  in 
the  west,  a  sickly  purple  shadow  underhung  the 
clouds  upon  the  sea  and  glanced  back  with  an 
eye  of  fire  to  every  lightning  dart  that  flashed 
from  above.  Overhead  the  sky  had  fainted  into 
a  sickly  hectic,  and  it  was  an  ugly  sallow  sort  of 
VOL.  III.  0 
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green  down  in  the   east,  with  a  large  star  there 
trembling  mistily. 

'  It's  coming  on  a  black  thundering  night,'  I 
heard  Cutbill  say  as  he  stood  up  to  send  a  look 
into  the  west,  with  the  inverted  bowl  of  a  sooty 
pipe  showing  past  his  whisker  and  a  large  sweat- 
drop  glancing  like  a  jewel  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 

'  There'll  be  wind  there,'  exclaimed  Finn. 

'  What  signs  do  you  find  to  read  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Well,  your  honour,  there's  a  haze  of  rain  if 
ye  look  at  the  foot  of  that  smother  down  there,' 
he  answered,  pointing  with  the  sharp  of  his  hand, 
*  and  the  verse  concerning  manifestations  of  that 
sort  is  gospel  truth  !  When  the  rain  before  the 
wind,  Then  your  tops' I  halliards  mind.'' 

'  If  it's  coming  on  a  breeze  of  wind,'  said 
Dowling,  who  like  the  others  felt  himself  privi- 
leged by  stress  of  shipwreck  to  join  freely  in  any 
conversation  that  was  going  forward,  'this  here 
sail  '11  blow  away  and  we  shall  lose  it,'  meaning 
the  jib  that  we  had  stretched  as  an  awning. 

8  Pity  to  lose  it,'  exclaimed  Finn  ;  '  shall  we 
take  it  in,  sir,  whilst  there's  light  ? ' 

'No,'  cried  Lady  Monson,  who  probably 
imagined  that  if  this  shelter  went  she  would  be 
driven  to  the  cabin. 

Finn  knuckled  his  forehead  to  her. 

'  I'm  afraid,  Lady  Monson,'  said  I,  '  that  this 
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sail  will  be  carried  away  by  trie  first  puff,  and  it 
will  be  carried  into  the  sea.' 

8  If  you  remove  it  you  leave  us  without 
shelter,'  she  answered. 

8  But  we  shall  be  without  shelter  if  the  wind 
removes  it,'  said  I. 

8  Then  it  cannot  be  helped,'  she  exclaimed, 
looking  at  me  as  though  she  found  me  irritating. 

'We  shall  have  to  carry  this  sail  aft  anyway,' 
said  I,  pointing  to  the  one  that  was  spread  upon 
the  forecastle.  8  The  first  gust  of  wet  will  soak 
it  through,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  use  it 
until  it  is  dry  for  fear  of  rheumatic  fever.' 

8  To  what  part  do  you  wish  it  carried  ?  '  said 
Laura. 

8  To  the  only  sheltered  spot  the  ship  supplies, 
the  cabin,'  I  answered. 

8  You  do  not  intend  that  we  should  sleep 
there,  Charles  ?  '  she  cried. 

8  We  needn't  sleep,  my  dearest,  we  can  keep 
wide  awake.  But  will  it  not  be  madness  to 
expose  one's  self  to  a  violent  storm  merely 
because ' 

8  Oh,  horror  !  '  interrupted  Lady  Monson  ;  '  I 
shall  remain  here  though  the  clouds  rain  burning 
sulphur.' 

8  Finn/  said  I,  '  when  you  have  smoked  your 
pipe  out,  fall  to  with  the  others,  will  you,  to  get 
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this  sail  into  the  cabin,  and  turn  the  two  silent 
figures  there  out  of  it  ?  ' 

'*  Where  are  they  to  go,  sir  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  lower  them  into  the  hold  for  to-night. 
Lady  Monson,  is  your  mattress  to  be  left  here  ?  ' 

8  Certainly,'  she  answered  indignantly  ;  '  how 
am  I  to  rest  without  a  mattress  ? ' 

'  Only  one  mattress,  then,  is  to  be  carried  aft, 
Finn,'  said  I.  '  Now  bear  a  hand  like  good 
sailor-men  whilst  there's  daylight.  We  shall 
have  that  blackness  yonder  bursting  down  upon 
us  in  a  squall,  then  it  will  be  thick  as  pitch,  with 
decks  like  a  surface  of  trawlers'  nets  to  wade 
through,  and  yonder  main  hatch  at  hand  grinning 
like  a  man -trap.' 

'  Come,  lads,'  cried  Finn. 

The  four  of  them  sprang  to  their  feet,  rolled 
up  the  sail  and  hauled  it  aft,  singing  out  a  ship- 
board chorus  as  they  dragged.  When  they  had 
got  it  into  the  cabin,  they  cut  off  a  big  stretch  of 
it  which  they  spread  over  the  open  skylight,  and 
secured  by  weighting  the  corners  heavily  with 
the  masses  of  shell  which  had  been  chipped  away 
to  come  at  the  aperture.  Then  Head  arrived 
for  Laura's  mattress,  flung  it  over  his  back  and 
staggered  with  it,  grinning,  along  to  the  quarter- 
deck. Lady  Monson  looked  on,  cold,  white,  but 
with  anger  brilliant  in  her  great  black  eyes. 
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1 1  believed  that  these  men  were  still  my 
servants  to  command,'  she  exclaimed. 

4 1  am  sure  they  will  obey  any  order  your 
ladyship  may  give  them,'  said  I. 

'  They  have  no  right  to  denude  this  part  of 
the  deck  since  it  is  my  intention  to  remain  here,' 
she  exclaimed,  drawing  her  fine  figure  haughtily 
erect  and  surveying  me  with  dislike  and  temper. 

1  Henrietta,  dear,'  broke  in  the  soft  voice  of 
Laura,  '  Mr.  ]\Ionson  instructs  them  in  the  in- 
terests of  us  all.  See  how  bright  the  lightning 
is.  You  will  not  be  able  to  remain  here.  How 
frightful  was  the  rain  when  the  "  Bride  "  was 
wrecked !  ' 

1  The  strongest  man  had  to  turn  his  back  to 
the  wind,'  said  I. 

Lady  Monson,  whose  eyes  had  glanced  aft  at 
that  moment,  jumped  from  the  chest  on  which 
she  was  seated  and  went  in  a  headlong  way  to 
the  bulwark  as  though  she  meant  to  leap  over- 
board. I  could  not  understand  this  sudden  wild 
disorder  in  her  till  I  saw  Cutbill,  Dowling,  and 
Head  with  Finn  superintending  the  business, 
bearing  the  pair  of  embracing  skeletons  to  the 
main  hatch.  Laura  started  and  looked  away ; 
but  there  was  no  absurd  demonstration  of  horror 
in  her.  A  ghastly  sight,  indeed,  the  skeleton 
twain  made,  dreadfuller  objects  to  behold  in  the 
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wild,  flushed,  stormy  light  of  the  moment  than 
they  had  appeared  in  their  twilighted  corner  of 
the  cabin.  The  long  bones  of  arms  clung  like 
magnets  to  the  skeleton  necks  fossilised,  I  suppose, 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  into  that  posture ;  and 
thus  grimly  embracing,  whilst  they  looked  with 
death's  dreadful  grin  over  each  other's  shoulder, 
they  were  lowered  by  the  sailors  down  the  main 
hatch. 

'  Mr.    Monson,    sir,'    suddenly  bawled    Finn, 
'  will  you  and  the  ladies  step  this  way  and  see 
the  beautifullest  sight  mortal  eyes  ever  beheld  ?  ' 
4  Where  is  it,  Finn  ?  '  I  called  back  to  him. 
'  In  the  hold,  sir,'  he  answered. 
'  He  cannot  mean  the  skeletons,'   exclaimed 
Laura. 

1  Will  you  come,  Lady  Monson?  '  I  exclaimed. 
'  Certainly  not,'  she  replied  from  the  bulwark, 
where  she  stood  staring  seawards  and  answering 
without  turning  her  head. 

Laura  seemed  a  little  reluctant.  '  Come,  my 
love,'  I  whispered ;  '  is  not  a  beautiful  sight,  even 
according  to  Finn's  theory  of  beauty,  worth 
seeing  ?  ' 

I  took  her  hand  and  together  we  proceeded 
to  the  open  hatch. 

On  peeping  down,  my  first  instinctive  move- 
ment was  one  of  recoil.     I  protest  I  believed  the 
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interior  of  the  hull  to  be  on  fire.  The  whole 
scene  was  lighted  up  by  crawling  fluctuations, 
creepings  and  blinkings  of  vivid  phosphoric  flame. 
It  might  be  that  the  atmosphere  of  this  storm- 
laden  evening  was  heavily  charged  with  electricity  ; 
yet  since  the  gloom  had  drawn  down  I  had  often 
cast  my  eyes  upon  the  sea  in  the  direction  where 
the  shadow  of  the  tempest  lay  and  where  the 
water  brimmed  darkly  to  the  slope  of  the 
beach,  and  therefore  had  the  ocean  been  phos- 
phorescent even  to  a  small  extent  I  should  have 
observed  it ;  yet  no  further  signs  of  fire  were 
apparent  than  a  thin  dim  edging  of  wire-drawn, 
greenish  light,  nickering  on  the  lip  of  the  brine 
as  it  stealthily,  almost  imperceptibly,  crept  up 
and  down  the  declivity  of  the  rock.  But  in  this 
hold  the  sparkling  was  so  brilliant  that  every 
object  the  eye  rested  upon  showed  even  to  the 
most  delicate  details  of  its  conformation  though  the 
hue  was  uniform  (a  pale  green),  so  that  there  was 
no  splendour  of  tint,  nothing  but  the  wonder  of 
a  phosphoric  revelation,  grand,  striking,  miracu- 
lous to  my  sight,  so  unimaginable  a  spectacle  was 
it.  It  was  like,  indeed,  a  glimpse  of  another 
world,  of  a  creation  absolutely  different  from  all 
scenes  this  earth  had  to  submit,  as  though,  in 
truth,  one  were  taking  a  peep  into  some  lunar 
cave  rich  with  stalactites,  wondrous  with  growths 
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which  owed  nothing  to  the  sun,  all  robed  with  the 
colour  of  death — the  pale  pearl  of  the  moon- 
beam ! 

Laura,  whose  hand  grasped  my  arm,  held  her 
breath. 

*  Did  ever  man  see  the  like  of  such  a  thing 
afore  ? '  exclaimed  Finn  in  an  awed  voice,  as 
though  amazement  were  of  slow  growth  in 
him. 

Immediately  on  a  line  with  the  hatch,  resting 
on  a  heap  of  shells  whose  summit  rose  to  within 
an  easy  jump,  lay  the  two  skeletons  in  that  em- 
brace of  theirs  which  was  so  full  of  horror,  of 
pathos,  of  suggestion  of  anguish.  Ah,  Heaven, 
what  a  light  to  view  them  in !  And  yet  they 
communicated  an  inexpressibly  impressive  element 
of  unreality  to  the  picture!  It  was  as  though 
the  hand  of  some  sorcerer  had  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  black  curtain  of  the  future  and  enabled  you 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  secret  principality  of 
the  King  of  Terrors. 

'  One  sees  so  little  of  this  marvel  here,'  ex- 
claimed Laura.  '  How  magnificent  must  be  the 
scene  viewed  from  the  depths  there ! ' 

'  Have  you  courage  to  descend  ?  '  said  I. 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  eyeing  askant  with 
averted  face  the  two  skeletons  immediately 
beneath,  then  fetching  an  eager  breath  of  resolu- 
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tion,  she  said,  '  Yes,  I  have  courage  to  go — with 
you.' 

'  Finn,'  I  exclaimed,  '  this  is  too  grand  and 
incomparable  a  spectacle  to  witness  only  in  part. 
If  we  are  to  come  off  with  our  lives  in  this  galleon, 
there,'  said  I,  pointing  into  the  hold, '  is  the  chance 
of  a  memory  that  I  should  bitterly  reproach  my- 
self for  not  grasping  and  making  the  most  of. 
Can  you  lower  Miss  Laura  and  myself  into  that 
hold  on  to  that  dry,  smooth  heap  there,  clear  of 
where  those  figures  lie  ?  ' 

'  Why,  yes,  your  honour,  easy  as  lighting  a 
pipe.  William,  fetch  the  chair,  will  'ee,  and  over- 
haul the  whip,  and  bring  'em  along.' 

The  chair  was  procured,  a  turn  taken  round 
the  stump  of  the  mainmast.  I  seated  myself  and 
was  lowered,  then  down  sank  Laura  and  I  lifted 
her  out,  and  a  moment  after  the  four  seamen 
sprang  from  the  edge  of  the  hatch.  Xow  indeed 
we  could  behold  the  glowing  interior  as  it  deserved 
to  be  seen.  The  galleon  was  apparently  bulk- 
headed  from  her  forecastle  deck  down  to  the 
keelson,  and  the  fore-hold,  accessible  doubtless  by  a 
hatch  in  the  lower  forecastle  deck,  was  hidden  from 
us.  But  aft  the  vault-like  interior  stretched  in 
view  to  plumb  with  the  poop  deck,  past  which 
nothing  of  the  after  hold  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
vessel's  great  beam  and  such  length  of  her  as  we 
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commanded,  submitted  a  large  area  of  illuminated 
wonders,  and  as  you  stood  gazing  around  it 
made  you  feel  as  if  you  were  under  the  sea,  as 
if  you  had  penetrated  to  the  silent  lighted  hall 
of  a  dumb  ocean- god  that  was  eyeing  you,  for 
all  you  knew,  from  some  ambush  of  glittering 
green  growth  whither  he  had  fled  on  your 
approach. 

The  irradiation  was  phosphoric,  I  was  sure,  by 
the  hue  and  character  of  it,  but  how  kindled  I 
could  not  imagine  :  the  water  had  sunk  low  ;  in 
the  death-like  stillness  you  could  hear  through  the 
hatchway  the  sounds  of  it  gushing  on  to  the  rocks 
from  the  perforations.  It  lay  black  with  gleams 
of  green  fire  upon  it,  deep  down  amid  the  billowy 
sheathing  of  shell  under  which  we  might  be  sure 
was  secreted  such  of  the  cargo  as  had  not  been 
washed  out  of  the  vessel.  Pendent  from  the  upper 
deck  was  a  very  forest  of  multitudinous  vegetation  ; 
the  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce,  were  thickly 
covered ;  the  writhings  of  the  grave-like  glow 
quickened  the  snake-shaped  plants,  the  bulbous 
forms,  the  distended  fingers  as  of  gigantic  hands, 
green  outlines  which  the  imagination  easily 
wrought  into  the  aspect  of  the  heads  of  men  and 
beasts  and  such  wild  sights  as  one  traces  in  clouds  ; 
these  writhings  vitalised  all  such  sights  into  an  as- 
pect of  growing  and  increasing  life  ;  they  seemed 
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to  stir  uneasily,  to  mop  and  mow,  to  elongate  and 
shrink. 

'  It's  almost  worth  being  cast  away,'  cried 
Cutbill,  '  to  see  such  a  picter  as  this.  Lord,  now 
for  a  steamer  to  tow  her  into  port !  My  precious 
eyes !  what  a  fortune  as  a  mere  sightseeing  job  !  ' 

;  If  there's  treasure  aboard  there's  where  it'll 
lie  stowed,'  cried  Dowling,  pointing  aft ;  his  figure 
with  his  long  outstretched  arm  looking  like  a 
drawing  in  phosphorus.  Indeed,  in  that  astonish- 
ing light  we  all  had  a  most  unhuman,  unearthly 
appearance.  Laura's  hair  and  skin  were  blended 
indistingnishably  into  a  faint  greenish  outline  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  violet  eyes  glowed  black  as 
her  sister's  by  lamplight.  Suddenly  I  felt  her  hand 
tremble  upon  my  arm. 

8 1  feel  a  little  faint,'  she  said  softly,  '  the  at- 
mosphere here  is  oppressive — and  then  those ' 

She  averted  her  eyes  in  a  shuddering  way  from 
the  skeletons. 

As  she  spoke  the  hatch  was  flashed  into  a 
dazzling  blaze  of  sunbright  light. 

1  Quick,  lads,'  I  cried,  '  or  the  storm  will  be  on 
us !     Hark,  how  near  the  thunder  rattles  !  ' 

The  detonation  boomed  through  the  hollow 
hold  as  though  a  broadside  had  been  fired  within 
half  a  mile  of  us  by  a  line-of- battle  ship. 

'  There's  her  ladyship  a-singing  out,'  exclaimed 
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Finn ;  and  sure  enough  we  heard  Lady  Monson 
violently  calling  for  her  sister. 

'  Heaven  preserve  us  !  I  hope  she  hain't  been 
hurt  by  that  flash/  shouted  Cutbill. 

'  Up  with  us,  now  lads,  before  it  is  upon  us  ! '  I 
cried. 

Dowling,  seizing  the  two  ends  of  the  whip, 
went  up  hand  after  hand,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  all  on  deck. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

THE    SECOND    NIGHT. 

The  dim  hectic  that  was  lingering  in  the  atmo- 
sphere when  we  entered  the  hold  was  now  gone  ; 
the  evening  had  fallen  on  a  sudden  as  dark  as 
midnight :  it  was  all  as  black  as  factory  smoke 
away  west  and  overhead,  but  a  star  still  shone 
weak  as  a  glow-worm  in  the  east.  A  second  flash 
of  lightning,  but  this  time  afar  glanced  out  the 
figure  of  Lady  Monson  standing  on  the  forecastle 
and  calling  to  Laura. 

8  She  is  not  hurt ! '  I  exclaimed. 

1 1  am  coming,  Henrietta,'  said  Laura. 

'  I  shall  die  if  I  am  left  alone  here  ! '  cried 
Lady  Monson.  '  I  believed  that  that  flash  just 
now  had  struck  me  blind.' 

'  Keep  hold  of  my  arm,  Laura,'  said  I,  '  and 
walk  as  if  the  deck  were  filled  with  snakes.' 

We  cautiously  stepped  the  wild  growths  of 
the  planks,  rendered  as  dangerous  as  the  holes 
outside  of  the  rocks  by  the  dusk,  and  approached 
Lady  Monson. 
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'  May  I  conduct  you  to  the  cabin  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  would  rather  remain  here,'  she  answered  ; 
but  there  was  no  longer  the  old  note  of  imperious 
determination  in  her  voice.  In  fact  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  she  did  not  care  to  be  alone  when  the 
lightning  was  fierce  and  when  a  heavy  storm  of 
wet  and  wind  was  threatened. 

'  Shall  we  take  in  this  here  sail,  sir  ?  '  cried 
Finn  from  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  '  before  it's 
blown  away  ?  ' 

'  Xo  ;  keep  all  fast.  Finn,'  said  I ;  '  her  ladyship 
desires  to  remain  here.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  stop  with  me,  Laura  ?  '  said 
Lady  Monson. 

6  Suffer  me  to  answer  for  Miss  Jennings,'  I 
exclaimed.  '  I  make,  myself  answerable  for  her 
health  and  comfort.  I  could  not  endure  that  she 
should  be  exposed  when  there  is  a  safe  and  dry 
shelter  within  a  biscuit-toss  of  us.' 

Just  then  was  a  blinding  leap  of  lightning ; 
the  electric  spark  seemed  to  flash  sheer  from  the 
western  confines  to  the  eastern  star,  scoring  the 
black  firmament  with  a  line  of  fire  that  was  like 
the  splitting  of  it,  A  mighty  blast  of  thunder 
followed. 

4  Hark !  '  I  cried,  as  the  echoes  of  it  went 
roaring  and  rolling  into  the  distance.  My  ear 
had  caught  a  rushing  and  hissing  noise,  and  look- 
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ing  into  the  direction  of  the  sea,  over  which  the 
thick  of  the  tempest  was  hanging,  I  saw  what 
seemed  a  line  of  light  approaching  us. 

'  Bain ! '  I  shouted,  'flashing  the  phosphorescent 
water  up  into  flame.' 

'  No,  sir,  no  !  '  roared  Cutbill ;  '  it's  wind,  sir, 
wind!  'Tis  the  boiling  of  the  water  that  looks 
like  fire.' 

He  was  right.  An  instant's  listening  enabled 
me  to  catch  the  yell  of  the  squall  sounding  in  the 
distance  like  a  moaning  sort  of  whistling  through 
the  seething  of  the  ploughed  and  lacerated 
waters. 

6  Laura,  give  me  your  hand,'  I  cried.  '  Lady 
Monson,  if  you  are  coming ' 

4  I  will  accompany  you,'  she  answered,  and 
very  nimbly,  and  much  to  my  astonishment,  she 
slipped  her  hand  under  my  arm  and  clung  to  me. 
So !  There  was  yet  a  little  of  the  true  woman 
remaining  in  her,  and  it  would  necessarily  discover 
itself  soonest  in  moments  of  terror. 

The  illuminated  square  of  hatchway  not  only 
enabled  us  to  avoid  the  ugly  gap  down  which 
it  was  mighty  easy  to  plump  by  mistake  in  the 
confusion  of  the  blackness  and  in  the  bewilder- 
ment following  upon  the  blinding  playing  of  the 
lightning  ;  it  threw  out  a  faint  haze  of  light  that 
went  sifting  into  a  considerable  area  over  the  main- 
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deck,  so  that  we  were  able  to  make  haste  without 
risk ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  floundering  with 
an  interval  of  groping  when  we  came  to  the  in- 
cline of  shells  which  conducted  to  the  quarter- 
deck, I  succeeded  in  lodging  the  two  ladies  fairly 
in  the  shelter  of  the  cabin,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  We  were  scarce  entered  when  a  squall  of 
terrific  violence  burst  upon  the  little  island  It 
took  the  galleon  with  a  glare  of  lightning  of 
noontide  brilliance,  a  roar  of  thunder,  and  such  a 
hurricane  howling  of  wind  that  no  tornado  ever 
shrieked  under  the  heavens  more  deafeningly. 
One  by  one  the  men  arrived.  The  lightning  was 
so  continuous  that  I  could  see  their  figures  stealing 
along  the  deck,  and  they  made  for  the  cabin  door 
by  it  as  directly  as  though  guided  by  a  stretched 
hand-line. 

'  Did  you  get  in  the  sail  ? '  I  cried  to 
Finn. 

'  Lord  love  'ee,  sir,'  he  roared,  '  it  fled  to  the 
first  blast  like  a  puff  of  baccy  smoke.' 

'  Hark  to  the  sea  a-getting  up  ! '  said  Dowling. 
6  Here's  a  breeze  to  start  this  old  waggin.  Stand 
by  for  a  slide,  says  I.  I  wish  them  holes  was 
plugged.' 

'Belay  you  old  owl,'  grumbled  Cutbill 
hoarsely ;  '  ain't  there  blue  lights  enough  here 
without  you  hanging  of  more  out  ?     There'll  be 
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do  sliding  with  this  here  hulk  onless  it's  to  the 
bottom  when  it's  time  for  her  to  go.' 

Xevertheless  the  sea  had  risen  as  if  by  magic. 
The  swift  heaping  up  of  it  was  the  stranger 
because  there  had  been  no  preceding  swell.  The 
first  of  the  squall  had  swept  over  a  sheet  of  water 
polished  as  any  mirror  without  a  heave,  as  might 
have  been  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  island  beach, 
where  the  edge  of  the  ocean  was  scarce  breathing. 
Now  the  shrilling  and  screaming  of  the  wind  was 
filled  with  the  noise  of  ploughed  and  coiling 
surges  dissolving  in  masses  upon  the  rocks  from 
which  they  recoiled  with  a  horrible  hissing  and 
ringing  sound.  The  continual  electric  play  filled 
the  cabin  with  light  as  it  glittered  upon  the  sail 
over  the  skylight  above,  or  coloured  the  black 
square  of  the  door  with  violet  and  green  and 
golden  brilliance.  It  was  true  tropic  lightning,  a 
heaven  of  racing  flames,  and  the  thunder  a  con- 
tinuous roll,  one  burst  following  another  till  the 
explosions  seemed  blent  into  a  uniform  roar. 

Lady  Monson  had  seated  herself  on  Laura's 
mattress.  XTydear  girl  and  I  reposed  upon  a  roll 
of  the  sail ;  the  men  had  flung  themselves  down, 
one  leaning  his  head  upon  his  elbow,  another 
Lascar  fashion,  a  third  sitting  upright  with  his 
arms  folded.  There  were  no  wonders  in  this 
cabin  as  in  the  hold,  no  marvellous  and  beautiful 
vol  in.  r 
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conformations,  self-luminous  as  one  might  say 
and  making  a  greenish  moonlight  radiance  of  their 
own.  Yet  the  interior  seemed  the  wilder  to  the 
imagination  for  its  very  nakedness,  for  the  austere 
desolation  of  it  as  it  glanced  out  to  the  levin 
brand  to  its  castle-shaped  confines.  It  forced 
fancy  to  do  its  own  work,  to  revitalise  it  with  the 
ghostly  shapes  of  beings  that  in  life  had  filled  it, 
to  regarnish  it  with  the  feudal  furniture  of  its  age. 
I  was  heartily  thankful  that  the  two  skeletons 
had  been  turned  out.  By  every  flash  I  could  see 
Lady  Monson's  black  eyes  roaming  wildly,  and 
though  I  might  have  counted  upon  Laura's  spirit 
whilst  I  was  by  her  side  and  held  her  hand,  I 
could  have  reckoned  with  equal  assurance  upon 
some  wretched  distracting  display  in  her  sister, 
had  the  two  embracing  skeletons  remained  in 
yonder  corner  to  serve  as  a  moral  for  the  motive 
of  this  voyage,  to  be  witnessed  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  lightniug,  and  to  add  a  horror  of  their 
own  to  the  sound  of  the  thunder,  to  the  fierce 
crying  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  boiling  of  the 
beating  seas. 

8 1  say,  Finn,'  I  shouted  to  him, '  here's  the  wind 
before  the  rain,  my  friend — you  were  mistaken.5 
'  My  sight  ain't  what  it  was,  sir,'  he  answered- 
'  It's  a  commotion  to  blow  something  along  in 
sight  of  us,'  said  Cutbill. 
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c  Wonder  if  that  there  hold's  lighted  up  every 
night  like  that  ?  '  said  Head  ;  '  enough  to  make  a 
man  think  that  there  must  be  sperrits  aboard  who 
trims  their  invisible  lamps  when  it  comes  on 
dark.' 

'  Sorry  I  ain't  got  my  green  spectacles  with 
me,'  said  Cutbill ;  '  if  you  was  to  put  them  on,  mate, 
you'd  see  them  sperrits  dancing.' 

'Proper  sort  of  ball-room,  though,  ain't  it, 
miss  ?  '  exclaimed  Finn,  addressing  Laura. 

'  How  touching,'  said  Dowling,  who  I  could 
see  by  the  lightning  pulling  out  his  whiskers  as  if 
trimming  himself,  '  for  them  skellingtons  to  go  on 
a-loving  of  one  another  for  all  these  years !  Sup- 
posing they  was  husband  and  wife :  then  if  they 
was  living  they'd  ha'  given  up  cliugiug  to  each 
other  a  long  time  ago.' 

Cutbill  hove  a  curse  at  him  under  his  breath, 
but  the  man  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

8  It's  curious,'  continued  this  sea  philosopher 
in  a  salt  thick  voice  that  seemed  not  a  little 
appropriate  to  the  strong  fish-like,  marine,  drowned 
smell  of  this  interior,  '  should  go  on  a-showing  of 
affection  which  they'd  sicken  at  if  they  was  coated 
with  flesh.' 

'  Pray  hold  your  tongue  ! '  said  Lady  Monson. 
£  Captain  Finn,  please  request  that  sailor  to  be 
silent.' 

p2 
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'  Told  'ee  so,'  I  heard  Cutbill  growl ;  '  always  a 
sticking  of  that  hoof  of  yourn  into  the  wrong 
biling.' 

Scarce  had  this  been  muttered  when  all  on  a 
sudden  the  squall  ceased  ;  there  fell  a  black,  dead 
calm  ;  no  more  lightning  played,  not  a  murmur 
of  thunder  sounded  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
heard  but  the  roar  of  the  near  surf  upon  the 
beach  and  the  creaming  of  seas  off  the  huge  area 
of  the  angry  waters.  In  its  way  this  sudden 
cessation,  this  abrupt,  this  instant  hush  on  high 
was  more  terrifying  than  the  wildest  outbreak  of 
tempest.  The  lightning  had  been  so  continuous 
that  in  a  manner  we  had  grown  used  to  it  and  we 
had  been  able  to  see  one  another's  faces  by  it 
whilst  we  conversed" as  though  by  some  lamp  that 
waned  and  then  waxed  brilliant  to  its  revolutions. 
Now  we  sat  plunged  in  impenetrable  blackness, 
whilst  we  sat  hearkening,  to  use  an  Irishism,  to 
the  incredible  silence  of  the  atmosphere.  Not 
the  faintest  loom  of  the  galleon  could  be  distin- 
guished through  the  open  door ;  yet  the  sheen  of 
the  mystic  illumination  in  her  hold  hovered  like 
a  faint  green  mist  over  the  hatch  and  dimly 
touched  a  little  space  of  the  marine  growths  round 
about. 

*  What's  agoing  to  happen  now  ?  '  cried  Finn  ; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  left  the  cabin  until 
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I  heard  him  calling  from  the  outside,  '  My  eye, 
your  honour,  here  it  comes ;  a  shower  this  time.' 

I  groped  my  way  out,  feeling  down  with  my 
outstretched  hands  one  of  the  men  who  was 
groping  to  the  door  also.  The  stagnant  air  was 
as  thick  as  the  fumes  of  brimstone  and  oppressively 
hot.  It  made  one  gasp  after  coming  out  of  the 
cabin,  where  it  was  kept  almost  cool  somehow  by 
the  strong  weedy  and  salt-water  smell  that 
haunted  it.  I  looked  over  the  rail  and  saw  the 
sea  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  away 
from  us,  flaming  as  though  it  were  an  ocean  of 
brandy  on  fire,  only  that  the  head  of  the  luminous 
appearance  had  as  straight  a  line  to  the  eye  as  the 
horizon.  But  I  could  now  observe  how  phosphor- 
escent was  the  sea  that,  whilst  tranquil,  had  hung 
a  lustreless  shadow  by  marking  the  vivid  flashes  of 
light  in  the  white  smother  of  the  froth  down  in 
the  gloom  of  the  beach  and  the  sharp  darting 
gleams  beyond. 

I  groped  back  to  the  cabin,  followed  by  the 
others,  found  Laura  by  the  shadow  her  figure 
made  upon  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  sail,  and 
seated  myself  beside  her.  Then  plump  fell  the 
rain.  It  was  just  a  sheet  of  descending  water, 
and  spite  of  the  fossilised  decks  being  thickened 
by  marine  verdure,  the  hull  echoed  to  the  down- 
pour with  a  noise  as  distracting  and  deafening  as 
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a  goods  train  passing  at  full  speed  close  alongside. 
But  the  wonder  of  that  rain  lay  not  so  much  in 
its  weight  as  in  its  being  electric.  It  came  clown 
black,  but  it  sparkled  on  striking  the  decks  as 
though  every  drop  exploded  in  a  blaze.  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  sight  before,  and  confess  that  I 
was  never  so  frightened  by  anything  in  all  my  life. 

'  Why,  it's  raining  lightning ! '  called  Head. 

'  The  vessel  will  be  set  on  fire ! '  cried  Lady 
Monson. 

'Notken  to  be  afraid  of,  my  lady,'  shouted 
Cutbill ;  '  these  fiery  falls  are  common  down  here. 
I've  been  rolling  up  the  main-top-garnsail  in  rain 
of  this  sort  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  when  ye'd  ha' 
thought  that  the  ship  had  been  put  together  out 
of  lighted  brimstone ;  every  rope  a  streak  of 
flame,  and  the  ocean  below  as  if  old  Davy  Jones 
was  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  game  of  snap- 
dragon.' 

It  was,  no  doubt,  as  Cutbill  had  said  ;  but  then 
there  was  not  only  the  sight  of  the  fire  flashing 
out  along  the  length  of  the  vessel  as  far  as  the 
doorway  permitted  the  eye  to  follow  the  deck,  to 
the  roaring,  ebony,  perpendicular  discharge  of 
the  clouds ;  there  was  the  tremendous  thought  of 
our  being  perched  on  the  head  of  a  newly-formed 
volcanic  rock,  that  had  leapt  into  existence  on 
such    another   night    as   this.      Suppose   it   sank 
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under  us !  Here  were  all  necessary  conditions 
of  atmosphere,  at  least,  to  justify  dread  of  such  a 
thing.  Would  the  ship  float?  Was  she  buoyant 
enough  to  tear  her  keel  from  the  rock  and  out- 
live the  whirlpool  or  gulf  which  might  follow  the 
descent  of  a  mountain  of  lava  of  whose  dimen- 
sions it  was  impossible  to  form  a  conception? 
But  she  had  six  holes  in  her,  and  then,  again, 
there  was  still  plenty  of  water  in  the  hold,  whose 
volume  must  already  have  been  further  increased 
— rapidly  and  greatly  increased — by  the  cataract 
that  fell  in  a  straight  line  to  the  broad  yawn  of 
the  uprooted  hatch. 

My  consternation  was,  indeed,  so  great  that  I 
could  not  speak.  I  felt  Laura  press  my  hand,  as 
though  the  dew  in  the  palm  of  it  and  the  tremor 
of  my  fingers  were  hints  sufficient  to  her  of  the 
sudden  desperate  fit  of  nervousness  that  possessed 
me ;  but  I  could  not  find  my  tongue.  Figure 
being  out  in  a  horrible  thunderstorm,  miles  from 
all  shelter,  and  seized  by  an  overmastering  appre- 
hension that  the  next  or  the  next  flash  will  strike 
you  dead  !  My  torment  of  mind  was  of  this  sort. 
I  philosophised  to  myself  in  vain.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  consideration  that  others  shared 
my  danger — most  often  a  source  of  wonderful 
comfort  to  a  person  in  peril — that  I  could  but 
die    once,   that   there  were  harder  deaths   than 
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drowning,  and  the  like,  to  restore  me  my  self- 
possession.  I  was  unnerved  and  in  a  panic  of 
terror,  fired  afresh  by  the  fearful  fancy  that  had 
entered  my  brain  on  the  preceding  night  of  this 
head  of  rock  gaping  and  letting  us  down  to  God 
knows  what  depth.  All  the  time  I  was  feeling 
with  a  hideous,  nervous  intensity  with  feet,  fibres, 
and  instincts  for  any  faint  premonitory  jar  or 
thrill  in  the  hull  to  announce  that  this  island  was 
getting  under  way  for  the  bottom  again. 

I  believe  that  the  electric  rain  had  a  deal  to 
do  with  the  insufferable  distress  of  my  mind  at 
that  time,  for  when  it  ceased — with  the  same 
startling  suddenness  that  had  marked  the  drop  of 
the  wind — I  rallied  as  though  to  a  huge  bumper 
of  brandy.  My  hands  were  wringing  wet,  yet 
cold  as  though  lifted  from  a  bucket  of  water  ;  the 
perspiration  poured  down  my  face,  but  my  nerves 
had  returned  to  me. 

'What  now  is  to  be  the  next  act  of  this  wild 
play  ?  '  said  I. 

'  A  breeze  of  wind,  your  honour,'  cried  Finn 
out  of  the  black  gap  of  the  door  ;  and  sure  enough 
I  felt  the  grateful  blowing  of  air  cooled  by  the 
wet. 

The  weight  of  rain  had  wonderfully  deadened 
the  sea,  and  the  surf  that  a  little  while  ago  broke 
with  passion  and  fury,  now  beat  the  rocks  with  a 
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subdued  and  sulky  roaring  sound.  It  had  clarified 
to  the  westwards  somewhat,  the  dusk  was  of  a 
thinner  and  finer  sort  there  with  a  look  of  wind 
in  the  texture  of  the  darkness ;  but  it  continued 
a  black  night,  with  no  other  relief  to  the  eye  than 
the  pale  preternatural  haze  of  light  in  the  square 
of  the  main  hatch  and  the  occasional  vivid  flash 
of  phosphor  out  at  sea.  But  the  wind  swept  up 
rapidly,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
first  of  its  breezing  it  was  blowing  hard  upon  a 
whole  gale ;  the  old  galleon  hummed  to  it  as 
though  she  had  all  her  rigging  aloft.  In  an  in- 
credibly  short  time  the  sea  was  making  clean 
breaches  over  the  island,  rendering  the  black- 
ness hoary  with  a  look  of  snow  squalls  as  it 
slung  its  sheets  of  thrilling  and  throbbing  and 
hissing  spume  high  into  the  dark  sweep  of  the 
gale.  One  saw  the  difference  between  this  sort 
of  weather  and  the  night  on  which  the  4  Bride  '  had 
struck.  Then  the  heaviest  of  the  surf  left  a  clear 
space  of  rock  ;  but  there  were  times  now  when 
the  smother  came  boiling  to  the  very  bends  of 
the  galleon,  striking  her  till  you  felt  her  tremble 
with  huge  quivering  upheavals  of  froth  over  and 
into  her  ;  and  it  was  like  being  at  sea  to  look  over 
the  side  and  witness  the  white  madness  of  water 
raging  and  beating  on  either  hand.  Every  now 
and  again  a  prodigious  height  of  steam -like  spray 
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would  go  yelling  up  with  the  sound  of  a  giantess's 
scream  into  the  flying  darkness  from  some  pipe- 
like conduit  in  the  porous  rock.  These  columns 
of  water  were  so  luminous  with  fire,  so  white 
with  the  crystalline  smoke  into  which  they  were 
converted  by  the  incalculable  weight  of  the  sea 
sweeping  into  the  apertures,  that,  dark  as  it  was, 
one  saw  them  instantly  and  clearly.  They  soared 
with  hurricane  speed  in  a  straight  line,  then  were 
arched  by  the  gale  like  a  palm  ;  and  if  ever  the 
wind  brought  the  foiling  torrent  to  our  decks  the 
stonified  ship  shook  to  the  mighty  discharge  as 
though  the  point  of  land  on  which  she  lay  were 
being  rent  by  the  force  of  flame  and  thunder 
which  created  it. 

We  sat  in  the  -cabin  in  total  darkness.  It 
made  our  condition  unspeakably  dreadful  to  be 
without  light.  We  had  tinder-boxes,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  set  fire  to,  nothing  that  would 
steadily  flame  and  enable  us  to  see  ;  nor  was  there 
any  prospect  now  of  our  being  able  to  make  a 
flare  should  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  ship,  for 
what  before  would  have  made  a  fine  bonfire  was 
soaked  through.  It  was  up  to  a  man's  knees  on 
the  main-deck,  and  the  cabin  would  have  been 
flooded  but  for  the  sharp  spring  or  rise  of  the 
planks  from  the  poop  front  to  the  stern.  Such 
darkness  as  we  sat  in  was  like  being  blind.    There 
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was  nothing  to  be  seen  through  the  door  but 
pale  clouds  of  spray  flying  through  the  air.  Just 
the  faintest  outline  of  our  figures  upon  the  white 
ground  of  the  sail  was  visible,  but  so  dim,  so  in- 
determinable as  to  seem  but  a  mere  cheat 
of  the  fancy.  A  lamp  or  a  candle  would  have 
rendered  our  condition  less  intolerable.  The  men 
could  then  have  made  shift  to  bring  some  sherry 
and  provisions  from  the  forecastle  ;  the  mere 
toying  with  food  would  have  served  to  kill  the 
time.  We  could  have  looked  upon  one  another 
as  we  conversed,  but  the  blackness  of  that  interior 
was  so  profound  that  it  weighed  down  upon  us 
like  the  very  spirit  of  dumbness  itself.  I  have 
often  since  wondered  whether  men  who  are 
trapped  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine  and  lie  waiting 
in  the  blackness  there  for  deliverance — I  have 
often  wondered,  I  say,  how  long  such  poor 
fellows  continue  to  talk  to  one  another.  The 
intervals  of  silence,  I  am  sure,  must  rapidly  grow 
greater  and  greater.  There  is  something  in  in- 
tense darkness  in  a  time  of  peril  that  seems  to  eat 
all  the  heart  and  courage  out  of  a  man.  The 
voice  appears  to  fall  dead  in  the  opacity  as  a  stone 
vanishes  when  hurled  at  snow. 

Cutbill  and  Finn  did  their  best  to  keep  up  our 
hearts.  They  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  this  wind 
bringing  a  ship  along  with  it.     What  should  we 
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have  done  without  this  galleon  ?  they  asked  ;  but 
for  the  shelter  it  provided  us  with  we  should  have 
been  swept  like  smoke  by  the  seas  off  the  rocks. 
There  was  no  fear,  they  said,  of  the  old  hooker 
not  holding  together.  She  was  bound  into  one 
piece  by  the  brine  that  had  made  a  stone  of  her, 
and  by  the  coating  of  shells,  and  if  all  ships  afloat 
were  as  staunch  as  she  was  there  would  be  an  end 
of  underwriting  and  drowned  sailors  would  be  few. 

I  helped  in  such  talk  and  did  my  best,  but 
our  spirits  could  not  continue  to  make  headway 
'against  the  blackness  that  was  rendered  yet  more 
subduing  by  the  uproar  without,  and  by  our 
being  unable  to  imagine  from  moment  to  moment 
what  was  next  to  happen. 

By-and-bye  the  men  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  sail  and  slept.  I  passed  my  arm  round 
Laura's  waist  and  brought  her  head  to  my 
shoulder,  and  after  a  little  her  regular  breathing 
let  me  know  that  she  was  asleep.  Lady  Monson 
was  close  to  us,  but  she  might  have  been  on  the 
forecastle  for  all  that  I  could  distinguish  of  her. 
"Whether  she  sat  or  reclined,  whether  she  slum- 
bered or  was  wide  awake  throughout,  I  could  not 
imagine.  She  never  once  spoke.  At  times  my 
head  would  nod,  but  as  regularly  would  I  start 
into  wakefulness  afresh  to  the  heavy  fall  of  a  sheet 
of  water  splashing  into  the  main-deck,  or  to  some 
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sudden  shock  of  the  blow  of  a  sea  either  against 
the  galleon's  side  or  upon  the  near  rock.  Xobody 
had  suggested  keeping  a  look-out.  Indeed,  had 
ships  been  passing  us  every  five  minutes  we  could 
have  done  nothing. 

It  was  probably  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  gale  abated.  The  wind  fell 
swiftly,  as  it  mostly  does  in  those  parallels  ;  a  star 
shone  in  the  black  square  of  the  door  ;  the  pour 
ing  and  boiling  of  waters  about  us  ceased,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  sea  sank  away  into  the  distance 
of  the  beach.  I  should  have  stepped  on  deck  to 
take  a  look  round  but  for  Laura,  who  slumbered 
stirlessly  and  most  reposefully  upon  my  shoulder, 
supported  by  my  arm,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
disturb  the  sweet  girl  by  quitting  her.  Added  to 
this,  I  could  guess  by  looking  through  the  door- 
way that  it  was  still  too  black  to  see  anything 
spite  of  the  glance  of  starlight,  and  even  though 
I  should  discern  some  pallid  vision  of  a  running 
ship,  there  was  nothing  dry  enough  to  signal  her 
with.  So,  being  dog-tired,  I  let  drop  my  chin, 
and  was  presently  in  as  deep  a  sleep  as  the  soundest 
slumberer  of  them  all. 

Deep  and  deathlike  indeed  must  have  been 
my  repose,  for  soinehc^w  I  was  sensible  of  being 
stormily  shaken  even  whilst  my  wits  were  still 
locked  up  in  sleep. 
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'  Why,  Mr.  Monson,  sir,'  roared  Finn  in  my 
ear,  '  ye  ain't  so  sleepy,  I  hope,  as  not  to  care  to 
git  away.     Hallo,  I  say,  hallo  ! ' 

'  Father  of  mercy,  what  is  it  now  ?  '  I  cried, 
terrified  in  my  dazed  condition  by  his  bull-like 
voice. 

;  Why,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  there's  a  barque 
just  off  the  island.  She's  seen  our  signals,  and  's 
slipping  close  in  with  hands  at  the  main  tops'l 
brace.' 

'Ha!'  said  I,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

Finn  rushed  out  again.  I  had  been  the  last 
of  the  sleepers  apparently,  and  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  cabin.  The  sun  was  risen,  but, 
as  I  might  suppose  by  his  light,  he  had  scarce 
floated  yet  to  three  or  four  times  the  height  of 
his  diameter.  The  doorway  framed  a  silvery  blue 
heaven,  and  the  wondrous  vegetation  of  the  deck 
sparkled  in  fifty  gorgeous  dyes,  streaming  wet 
after  the  night,  and  every  blob  of  moisture  was 
jewel-coloured  by  the  particular  splendour  it  rested 
upon.  I  darted  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  looked 
wildly  towards  the  forecastle,  then  perceived  that 
my  companions  had  gathered  upon  the  poop. 
Laura  came  running  to  me,  heedless  of  the 
perilous  deck,  pointing  and  speechless,  her  eyes 
radiant.  There  was  a  long  swell  washing  from 
the  westwards,  but  to  the  eastwards  of  the  island 
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the  water  ran  away  smooth  like  the  short  wake 
of  a  great  ship,  till  the  shouldering  welter  swept 
to  it  again :  and  there  where  the  blue  heave 
was,  with  the  sun's  dazzle  a  little  away  to  the 
right,  was  a  small  barque  slightly  leaning  from 
the  pleasant  morning  breeze,  and  sliding  slowly 
but  crisply  through  it  with  a  delicate  lift  of  foam 
to  the  ruddy  gleam  of  her  sheathing,  and  her  canvas 
glistening  sunwards,  bright  as  the  cloths  of  a  plea- 
sure vessel. 

'  That's  what  we've  been  awaiting  for ! ' 
shouted  Finn. 

I  came  to  a  dead  halt,  looking  at  the  barque 
with  Laura  hanging  on  my  arm.  There  was  a 
fellow  in  the  mainchains  swinging  a  leadline,  but 
it  was  plain  that  the  weight  fell  to  the  full  scope 
without  result.  Then  on  a  sudden  round  came 
the  main-topsail  yard  to  us  with  a  flattening  in  of 
the  cotton  white  cloths  from  the  folds  of  the 
course  to  the  airy  film  of  the  tiny  sky-sail. 

1  Forward,  Head  !  forward,  Dowling,  as  if  the 
devil  were  in  chase  of  'ee,'  bawled  Finn,  '  and  get 
that  whip  rove  and  the  chair  made  fast.' 

The  men  ran  to  the  work.  Cutbill  was  follow- 
ing them. 

'  No,  William,'  cried  Finn ;  '  stop  where  'ee  are 
a  minute.  The  shipwreck  'tother  night  ain't  left 
me  my  old  woice.    Hist !  there's  a  chap  hailing  us.' 
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'  What  island's  that,  and  who  are  you  and 
what  manner  of  craft  is  that  you're  aboard  of  ?  ' 
came  from  the  rail  of  the  barque's  quarter-deck  in 
a  thin,  reed-like,  but  distinctly  audible  voice. 

Cutbill  roared  back,  '  We're  the  surwiwors  of 
the  schooner-yacht  '  Bride '  cast  away  three  nights 
ago.     Will  you  take  us  off,  sir  ?  ' 

'  How  many  are  there  of  you  ?  ' 

'  Seven,  including  two  ladies.' 

'  Five,  Mr.  Cutbill,  tell  'em,'  shouted  Dowling 
from  the  forecastle  ;  '  me  and  Head  stops  here.' 

4  Have  you  a  boat?  '  came  from  the  barque. 

'  No,  sir,'  roared  Cutbill. 

t  I'll  send  one.     Make  ready  to  come  along.' 

Lady  Monson  was  the  first  of  us  to  press 
forward  to  the  forecastle.  The  main-deck  was 
ankle- deep,  but  we  splashed  through  it  like  a 
pack  of  racing  children  and  gained  the  fore-end 
of  the  galleon  without  misadventure.  I  was  mad 
with  impatience,  and  all  being  ready  with  the 
whip  and  chair  I  plumped  Laura  most  uncere- 
moniously into  the  seat,  caught  hold  of  the  line 
over  her  head  and  down  we  were  lowered.  Up 
then  soared  the  empty  chair  and  out  swang  her 
ladyship,  who  plunged  into  my  arms  and  came 
very  near  to  throwing  me  in  her  eagerness  to  leap 
out  before  the  rocks  were  within  reach  of  her 
feet. 
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'  Now,'  said  I,  '  the  men  can  manage  for 
themselves,'  and  with  that  I  seized  hold  of  Lady 
Monson's  hand,  grasped  Laura  by  the  arm,  and 
away  we  trudged  to  the  beach  off  which  the 
barque  was  lying.  I  was  still  so  newly  awakened 
from  a  very  stupor  of  slumber  that  I  moved  and 
thought  as  though  in  a  dream.  Yet  my  wits  were 
sufficiently  collected  to  enable  me  to  keep  a 
bright  look-out  for  holes.  Again  and  again  I 
secretly  heaped  curses  upon  the  hindrance  of  this 
porous  surface,  for  it  forced  us  into  deviations 
which  seemed  to  make  a  league  of  a  distance  that 
would  have  been  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  on 
reasonable  soil.  The  energy  of  our  strides  for- 
bade speech  ;  we  could  only  breathe,  and  what 
little  mind  this  sudden  chance  of  deliverance  had 
left  us  we  had  to  exclusively  devote  to  the  pitfalls. 

They  had  lowered  a  boat  aboard  the  barque 
by  the  time  that  we  arrived  at  the  water's  edge, 
breathless  and  the  three  of  us  staring  with  a 
feverish  greediness,  a  thirsty,  frantic  desire,  I  may 
say,  which  ocean  peril  of  all  earthly  dangers 
paints  with  most  perfection  upon  the  eye.  She 
was  a  good-sized  boat  of  a  whaling  pattern,  sharp 
at  both  ends,  pulled  by  three  men  who  peered 
continuously  over  their  shoulders  as  they  rowed, 
and  steered  by  a  small  man  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
a  broad-brimmed    straw  hat.      By  the  time  she 
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was  close  in  the  others  had  joined  us.  I  had 
heard  much  heated  talk  amongst  them  as  they 
came  down  from  the  galleon,  springing  over  the 
holes  and  wells,  and  Finn  at  once  said  to  me : 

'  What  d'ee  think,  your  honour  ?  here's  Head 
and  Dowling  gone  mad  !  They  say  there's  bullion 
to  be  met  with  in  that  hulk  up  there,  and  they 
mean  to  stop  with  her  till  they've  got  it.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  By  the  'Tarnal,  then,  Mr.  Monson,'  cried 
Dowling, '  there's  no  leaving  with  me  yet.  Here's 
a  chance  that  ain't  going  to  happen  more'n  once 
to  a  sailor  man.' 

x  Ashore  there  ! '  came  from  the  little  chap  at 
the  tiller  of  the  boat ;  '  what  sort  of  beach  have 
you  got  for  grounding  ?  ' 

'  Pumice-stone,  sir,'  answered  Finn. 

'  Don't  like  it,'  said  the  little  fellow  with  a 
shake  of  his  head.     '  Is  it  steep  to  ?  ' 

'  He  ought  to  be  able  to  see  by  looking  over 
the  side,'  grumbled  Finn  ;  then  aloud,  *  Slope's  as 
gradual  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  won't  mind  wading,'  said  the 
little  fellow. 

c  Cutbill,  Finn,'  I  cried,  '  carry  her  ladyship, 
will  you  ?  Dowling  or  Head,  come  and  lend  me 
a  hand  to  convey  Miss  Jennings.' 

The  little  fool  obliged  us  to  wade  waist  high 
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by  keeping  off,  so  confoundedly  anxious  was  he 
to  keep  his  keel  clear  of  the  ground.  However, 
we  easily  got  the  ladies  into  the  boat ;  then 
Cutbill,  Finn,  and  I  gripped  the  gunwale  and 
rolled  inboards  ;  but  Dowling  coolly  waded  shore- 
wards  again  to  where  Head  was  standing. 

'  Aren't  you  two  men  coming  ?  '  cried  the  little 
fellow,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  second 
mate  of  the  barque,  a  doll  of  a  man  with  bright 
eyes,  diminutive  features,  red  beard,  and  hands 
and  feet  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  ten. 

4  No,  sir,'  answered  Dowling  ;  '  there's  treasure 
in  that  there  craft,  and  my  mate  and  me's  going 
to  stop  to  overhaul  the  cargo.' 

The  three  seamen  belonging  to  the  boat  stared 
on  hearing  this,  instantly  pricking  up  their  ears 
with  sailors'  sympathy  and  fastening  devouring 
eyes  on  the  galleon. 

'  They  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  is 
treasure,'  I  cried  ;  '  it  is  a  mere  idle  hope  on  their 
part.  Exhort  them  to  come,  sir.  They  stand  to 
perish  if  they  are  left  here.' 

'  Xow,  then,  don't  keep  us  waiting,  my  lads,' 
exclaimed  the  second  mate. 

4  We  mean  to  stop  here,'  responded  Head 
decisively. 

'  But  have  you  any  provisions  ?  ' 

'Enough  washed  out  of  the  yacht  to  sarve 

q  2 
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our  tarn,'  answered  Dowling  ;  '  but  we  should  be 
glad  of  another  cask  of  fresh  water.' 

'  Well,  you'll  not  get  that,'  answered  the 
second  mate ;  '  our  own  stock's  not  over  plentiful. 
Now,  once  more,  are  ye  coming  ? ' 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  in  a  careless, 
reckless  manner  Head  half  swung  his  back 
upon  us. 

'  Give  way,'  cried  the  second  mate. 

'But  it's  like  helping  them  to  commit  suicide, 
Finn,'  I  exclaimed. 

t  They  ought  to  be  seized  and  forced  into  the 
boat,'  said  Lady  Monson,  looking  with  a  shudder 
at  the  galleon. 

8  They've  got  a  notion  there's  money  in  that 
there  hulk,'  exclaimed  Finn,  '  and  they'll  stick  to 
her  till  they  satisfies  themselves  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

'  Small  fear  of  them  not  being  taken  off 
when  they're  ready  to  go,'  said  the  mate,  staring 
hard  at  Lady  Monson  and  then  at  Laura  ;  '  that 
island's  a  novelty  which'll  bring  every  ship  that 
heaves  her  masthead  within  sight  of  it  running 
down  to  have  a  look  at.  Volcanic,  eh  ?  And  that 
shell-covered  arrangement  up  there  rose  along 
with  it?' 

'  Ay,'  said  Finn. 

'  Well,'    said   the    little   second   mate,    '  why 
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shouldn't  she  have  treasure  aboard?  She  has 
the  look  of  one  of  them  plate  ships  you  read 
of.' 

w  I'd  take  my  chance  with  them  two  sailors,' 
said  the  fellow  who  was  pulling  the  bow  oar. 

'  So  would  I,'  said  the  man  next  to  him. 

The  stroke  gazed  yearningly  through  the  hair 
over  his  eyes. 

The  sea  of  the  preceding  night  had  cleared 
the  beach  of  every  vestige  of  the  yacht ;  all  the 
fragments  which  had  littered  the  rocks  were  gone. 
A?  we  drew  out  from  the  island  it  took  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  the  complexion  of  marble,  and 
the  wondrous  old  galleon  lying  on  top  sparkled 
delicately  with  many  tints  as  our  point  of  view 
was  varied  by  the  stroke  of  the  oars.  The  re- 
solution of  the  two  men  vexed  and  grieved  me 
beyond  all  expression  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
My  spirit  shrunk  to  the  mere  thought  of  their 
determination  when  I  reflected  upon  the  damp, 
dark,  ocean-smelling  cabin,  the  luminous  hold, 
the  two  skeletons,  the  vegetation  and  shells, 
whose  novelty,  wonder,  glory,  seemed  to  carry 
the  structure  out  of  all  human  sympathy,  as 
though  it  were  the  product  of  a  form  of  existence 
whose  creations  were  not  to  be  met  with  under 
the  stars.  We  drew  rapidly  to  the  barque.  She 
was   an    exceedingly   handsome    model,   painted 
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green,  rigged  with  a  masterly  eye  to  accurate 
adjustment  down  to  the  most  trivial  detail. 

'  What's  her  name,  sir  ?  '  asked  Finn. 

c  The  "  Star  of  Peace,"  '  answered  the  second 
mate. 

1  Homeward  bound,  I  hope,  sir  ?  '  says  Cutbill. 

I  Ay,'  said  the  little  man,  grinning,  '  and  long 
enough  about  it  too.  Sixty-one  days  from  Mel- 
bourne as  it  is.' 

Finn  whistled  ;  Laura  looked  at  the  mate  on 
hearing  him  say  that  the  ship  was  from  Mel- 
bourne. 

4  Oars  !  '  A  boathook  caught  the  accommoda- 
tion ladder  and  we  gained  the  deck.  The 
captain  of  the  barque  stood  in  the  gangway  to 
receive  us  ;  he  was  a  Scotchman  with  a  slow, 
kind,  thoughtful  face,  grey  hair  that  showed  like 
wire  on  end  with  thickness  and  stubbornness  as  he 
lifted  his  straw  hat  to  the  ladies.  His  grey,  keen, 
seawardly  eye  rapidly  took  stock  of  us.  I  brieliy 
related  our  story. 

I I  remember  the  "  Bride,"  sir,'  he  said.  '  She 
was  owned  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Monson,  who  married 
Miss  Jennings  of  Melbourne.' 

8  This  is  Lady  Monson,'  I  said ;  '  her  sister, 
too,  Miss  Jennings.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  slow 
surprise  giving  a  little  animation  to  his  speech. 
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1 1  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Jennings.  He  came  on  board  this  vessel  three 
days  before  we  sailed  along  with  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hanbury  ' — Laura  slightly  nodded — '  to  whom  a 
portion  of  the  freight  belongs.  I  see  the  likeness 
now,'  he  added,  looking  with  admiration  at  Lady 
Monson. 

She  glowed  crimson,  and  turned  with  a 
haughty  step  to  the  rail  to  conceal  her  face. 

8 1  have  always  heard  this  world  was  a  small 
one,  captain,'  said  I,  '  small  enough,  thank  God, 
to  enable  your  ship  to  fall  in  with  that  rock  there. 
To  what  port  are  you  bound  ?  ' 

'  London,  sir.  There  are  a  couple  of  cabins 
at  your  service.  There  are  no  females  aboard,' 
looking  at  Laura  and  running  his  eye  over  her 
dress  with  a  glance  on  to  Lady  Monson  ;  '  I  judge 
ye  were  cast  away  in  little  more  than  what  you 
stood  up  in  ?  ' 

1  By  the  way,  Laura,'  said  I,  '  we  ought  not  to 
leave  your  box  of  odds  and  ends  behind  us.' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  bring  off  everything,'  exclaimed  the 
captain.     '  I'll  send  the  boat  ashore.' 

It  was  arranged  that  Finn  should  fetch  the 
box  and  make  a  final  effort  to  persuade  the  two 
men  to  come  off.  The  captain  of  the  barque 
laughed  when  I  told  him  of  the  fellows'  resolution 
and  seemed  to  make  little  of  it.     '  If  they've  got  a 
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notion  there's  treasure  there,  sir,'  he  exclaimed, 
4  you'll  not  move  'em.  I  know  Jack's  nature. 
He'd  follow  old  Nick  if  he  believed  he'd,  take  him 
where  there  were  dollars.  Ships  enough  '11  be 
coming  in  sight  of  that  rock.  I  don't  fear  for  the 
men's  safety.' 

'  But  it  is  a  volcanic  creation,  captain.  It  may 
vanish  just  as  it  rose,  in  a  flash.' 

6  Ha ! '  cried  he,  sucking  in  his  breath,  '  my 
word  !  But  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that. 
Better  try  and  coax  those  men  off,'  he  exclaimed, 
walking  to  the  rail  and  putting  his  head  over  and 
addressing  Finn  who  had  entered  the  boat. 

4  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,'  answered  Finn  and 
shoved  off. 

1  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  the  captain, 
returning  to  us,  '  will  you  step  below  that  we  may 
see  how  you're  to  be  made  comfortable  ?  ' 

After  the  galleon  the  cabin  of  a  smack  would 
have  been  sheer  Paradise.  Here  was  a  breezy, 
plain,  substantial,  homely  interior.  The  sunshine 
brilliantly  flooded  it,  the  eastern  splendour  of  water 
rippled  in  lines  of  light  upon  the  bulkheads  ;  the 
hot  morning  breeze  gushed  humming  through  the 
skylight  into  it.  The  captain  led  us  to  a  couple  of 
berths  forward  of  the  state  cabin  and  the  fhst  ob- 
ject I  witnessed  was  my  face  reflected  in  a  look- 
ing-glass.    Heavens !  what  a  contrast  to  the  Pall 
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Mall  exquisite  of  a  few  months  before !  Unshaven, 
sunblackened,  unbrushed,  unwashed ;  my  linen 
dark,  my  clothes  expressing  every  feature  of  ship- 
wreck in  rents,  stains  and  the  like  ;  I  needed  but 
a  few  further  grimy  embellishments  to  have  passed 
to  admiration  as  a  back  alley  sailor.  The  captain's 
name  was  Eichardson  ;  he  seemed  fascinated  by 
Lady  Monson,  called  for  his  servant  or  steward, 
bade  him  procure  at  once  every  convenience  of 
hot  water,  towels,  hair-brushes  and  the  like ; 
continued  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
been  the  means  of  delivering  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Jennings  of  Melbourne  from  a  situation  of  dis- 
tress aud  peril  and  so  warmed  up  to  the  occasion, 
but  slowly  as  the  kettle  boils,  that  I  easily  saw  there 
was  small  fear  of  Laura  and  her  sister  not  being 
made  as  thoroughly  comfortable  as  the  accommo- 
dation supplied  by  the  barque  would  permit. 

I  was  too  anxious,  however,  about  the  fellows 
on  the  island  to  linger  below,  and  went  on  deck 
leaving  Captain  Eichardson  talking  to  the  ladies, 
protesting  in  hearty  Scotch  accents  his  anxiety  to 
serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  questioning 
the  steward  about  sheets  and  blankets,  bidding 
him  likewise  tell  the  cook  to  make  haste  with  the 
breakfast,  asking  Lady  Monson  if  she  drank  tea  or 
coffee,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  boat  was  off  the 
island  and  Finn  ashore,  coming  down  from  the 
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galleon  to  the  beach  with  Laura's  box  slung  be- 
twixt him  and  Dowling,  whilst  Head  trudged  close 
behind.  Then  there  was  a  long  talk ;  I  could 
see  Finn  pointing  to  the  hulk  and  then  to  the 
barque,  flourishing  his  arms  and  emphatically  nod- 
ding at  one  or  the  other  as  he  addressed  them. 
Cutbill  stood  in  the  gangway  looking  on. 

'  I  hope  the  captain  will  prevail  upon  them  to 
leave  that  place,'  said  I  to  him. 

'He  won't,  sir,'  answered  Cutbill;  'and  blowed 
if  I  don't  feel  now,  Mr.  Monson,  as  if  I'd  made  a 
mistake  in  leaving  it  myself! ' 

Here  the  mate  of  the  barque  stepped  up  to 
me,  an  immense  man,  even  bigger  than  Cutbill, 
in  a  long  white  coat  with  side  pockets,  so  vast 
that  one  might  have  thought  that  he  could  have 
stowed  the  little  second  mate  away  in  one  of  them. 

'  Do  those  chaps  think  that  there's  plunder  to 
be  found  aboard  that  effigy  ? '  he  asked  in  a  voice 
rendered  unutterably  hoarse  and  harsh  by  pro- 
bably years  of  roaring  out  in  foul  weather,  sup- 
plemented by  rum  and  the  natural  gift  of  a  deep 
note. 

'  Don't  know  about  plunder,  sir,'  answered 
Cutbill,  '  but  they  reckon  there  may  be  chests  of 
plate  and  bullion  stowed  away  aft.' 

'  Stowed  away  in  their  eye  ! '  growled  the 
mate.     '  Where  did  she  come  from  ?  ' 
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1  The  bottom  of  the  sea,  sir.' 

;  An  old  galleon,'  said  he,  cocking  his  eye  at 
her,  '  and  a  volcanic  burst  up,'  he  continued. 
'Well,  I  don't  know  if  so  be  she's  a  galleon,  likely 
as  not  those  chaps  are  right.  Why  they  thought 
nothing  in  the  days  she  belonged  to,  in  stowing  a 
matter  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
lazarettes  of  craft  of  that  kind.' 

6  By  the  Lord,  Mr.  Monson,'  burst  out  Cutbill, 
'  I  must  go  ashore,  sir !  I  feel  I'm  adoing  wrong 
in  being  here  ! ' 

4  You'll  have  to  swim  then,'  said  the  mate 
drily,  ■  for  that  boat  is  meant  for  our  davits  when 
she  comes  alongside,  and  it  will  then  be  time  to 
trim  sail.' 

At  that  moment  I  observed  Finn  shaking  the 
two  sailors  by  the  hand.  He  then  entered  the 
boat  and  made  for  the  barque,  whilst  Head  and 
Dowling  walked  slowly  up  to  the  galleon  and  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  her  under  her  counter, 
whence  they  continued  to  watch  us. 

'  It's  no  good,  Mr.  Monson,  sir,'  said  Finn,  as 
he  came  clambering  and  panting  over  the  side  ; 
'  they  call  it  a  gold  mine,  and  there's  no  per- 
suading of  'em  to  leave  it.' 

1  Up  with  this  boat,'  roared  the  mate  ;  '  stand 
by  to  round  in  on  those  topsail  braces.' 

The  boat  soared  to  her  davits,  the  milk-white 
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squares  of  canvas  on  the  main  went  floating 
onwards  into  full  bosoms  ;  the  barque,  bowing  the 
swell,  broke  the  flashing  water  into  trembling 
lines ;  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  that  marble 
looking  hump  of  rock  with  its  glittering  centre- 
piece stole  away  upon  the  quarter,  its  solitude 
somehow  making  the  ocean  look  as  wide  again  as 
it  was.  Laura  came  on  deck  and  stood  by  my 
side. 

6  Oh,  Charles  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  we  have  left 
the  poor  fellows  behind,  then  ?  ' 

4  They  refuse  to  leave.  Observe  Cutbill,'  said 
I,  pointing  to  the  huge  figure  of  the  honest  tar 
as  he  lay  over  the  rail,  his  face  knotted  up  with 
conflicting  emotions,  whilst  his  expression  was 
rendered  spasmodic  by  his  manner  of  gnawing 
upon  a  quid  that  stood  in  his  cheek.  '  He  is 
lamenting  the  loss  of  a  princely  income,  and 
would  have  returned  to  the  island  could  he  have 
got  a  boat.  Mark  Finn  too  ;  with  what  a  mixture 
of  thirstiness  and  misgiving  does  he  stare  !  ' 

'  The  poor  creatures  are  waving  to  us/  said 
Laura. 

Instantly  throughout  the  barque  there  was  a 
general  flourishing  of  arms  and  Scotch  caps  and 
straw  hats.  We  lingered  watching  them  till  the 
island  looked  to  be  no  more  than  a  small  blue 
cloud  floating  low  upon  the  water. 
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;  Poor  Wilfrid  !  '  suddenly  exclaimed  Laura, 
and  her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears. 

'  It  has  been  a  hard  time  for  you,  dear  one ! ' 
I  exclaimed,  '  but  the  end  of  the  black  chapter  is 
reached,  let  us  believe.  See,  here  comes  the 
captain's  man  with  a  tray  of  good  things.  But  I 
must  positively  shave  before  I  can  sit  down  to 
breakfast,  if  there  is  a  razor  on  board  to  borrow.' 

We  walked  together  to  the  companion  hatch, 
but  even  there  we  lingered  a  little  with  our  eyes 
dwelling  upon  that  distant  azure  film  which 
seemed  now  to  be  fainting  out  as  though  it  were  a 
wreath  of  sea  mist  that  was  being  fast  devoured 
by  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  passage  home  was  extraordinarily  long.  It 
took  us  seventy-five  days  to  arrive  at  the  English 
Channel  from  the  latitude  of  the  volcanic  island. 
The  captain  thought  himself  under  a  spell,  and 
swore  that  he  believed  his  barque  was  to  be  made 
a  '  Flying  Dutchman '  of.  Yet  she  was  a  clipper 
keel  moulded  in  exquisite  conformity  with  all 
theories  of  swiftness  in  sailing,  and  when  a  fresh 
and  favourable  wind  blew  she  ate  through  it  as 
though  with  the  iron  bite  of  a  powerful  steamer. 
But  had  she  spread  the  canvas  of  a c  Eoyal  George  ' 
over  the  hull  of  a  racing  yacht  she  could  have 
done  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  dead  calms  and 
light  baffling  breezes  which  held  us  motionless  or 
sent  us  sliding  southwards  for  days  and  days. 
Scarce  had  we  struck  soundings  indeed — that  is 
to  say,  hardly  had  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
English  Channel,  when  a  whole  gale  of  wind  blew 
down  upon  us  from  the  eastward,  and  drove  us  a 
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third  of  the  distance  across  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States. 

How  bitterly  sick  I  grew  of  this  time  I  cannot 
express.  I  had  lost  everything  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  in  the  wreck  of  the  '  Bride,'  and  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  the 
captain  and  the  mates  for  a  supply  of  the  few 
wants  I  absolutely  required.  One  lent  me  a 
shirt,  another  a  pair  of  socks,  a  third  a  razor,  and 
so  on,  but  it  was  a  miserable  existence.  A  few 
weeks  of  it  I  should  have  found  supportable  by 
comparing  the  life  with  the  horrors  we  had  been 
delivered  from;  but  as  time  went  on  gratitude 
languished,  the  sense  of  contrast  lost  something 
of  its  edge ;  I  abhorred  the  recollection  of  the 
galleon,  yet  it  really  seemed  as  though  we  had 
merely  exchanged  one  form  of  imprisonment  for 
another  ;  as  if  old  ocean  indeed  were  suffering  us 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  dream  of  escape,  as  a 
cat  humours  a  mouse  in  that  way,  to  drop  with  a 
spring  upon  us  ultimately  when  she  had  sickened 
the  patience  out  of  our  souls. 

I  need  not  say  that  Lady  Monson  made  the 
worst  of  everything.  She  had  to  share  a  cabin 
with  her  sister,  and  to  that  extent,  therefore,  was 
associated  with  her,  but  her  behaviour  to  Laura, 
as  to  me,  was  cold,  haughty,  disdainful.  She  froze 
herself  from  head  to  foot,  gave  us  a  wide  berth 
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when  on  deck,  would  break  away  abruptly  if  one 
or  the  other  of  us  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in 
conversation,  and  was  as  much  alone  as  she  could 
possibly  contrive  to  be.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
she  disliked  me  more  than  her  sister.  Yet  I  could 
not  but  feel  sorry  for  her,  heartily  as  I  hated  her. 
What  was  her  future  to  be  ?  What  had  life  in 
store  for  one  whose  memory  was  charged  as  hers 
was?  Laura  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  her 
intentions  were,  what  plans  she  had  formed,  but 
to  no  purpose.  But  then  it  was  likely  that  the 
woman  had  not  made  out  any  programme  for 
herself. 

Both  she  and  my  darling  were  desperately  put 
to  it  for  the  want  of  apparel.  Each  had  but  the' 
dress  she  stood  in,  for  Laura's  box  had  contained 
little  more  than  under-linen.  They  had  arrived 
on  board  the  barque  without  covering  for  their 
heads ;  but  this  was  remedied  by  the  second  mate 
presenting  Laura  with  a  new  straw  hat,  and  later 
on  we  heard  through  Finn  that  one  of  the  crew 
had  a  new  grass  hat  in  his  chest  which  he  desired 
to  present  to  Lady  Monson.  I  see  her  ladyship 
now  in  that  sailor's  hat  over  which  she  tied  a  long 
brown  veil  that  had  come  ashore  upon  the  island 
in  Laura's  box.  I  witness  again  the  fiery  gleam 
of  her  black  eyes  penetrating  the  thin  covering. 
I  behold  the  captain,  with  his  slow  Scotch  gaze 
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following  her  majestic  figure  as  she  glides  lonely 
to  and  fro  the  deck,  seldom  daring  to  address  her, 
and  rapidly  averting  his  glance  when  she  chanced 
to  round  her  face  towards  him  on  a  sudden.  And 
I  see  Laura,  too,  sweet  as  a  poet's  fancy  I  would 
sometimes  think,  in  the  mate's  straw  hat  perched 
on  top  of  her  golden  hair,  a  sailor's  half  fathom  of 
ribbon  floating  from  it  down  her  back,  her  violet 
eyes  lovely  once  more  with  their  old  tender  glow, 
and  with  the  smiles  which  sparkled  in  them  and 
with  the  love  which  deepened  their  hue  as  she 
let  me  look  into  them. 

She  had  soon  regained  her  health  and  spirits. 
I  never  would  have  believed  that  two  women 
born  of  the  same  parents  could  be  so  absolutely 
dissimilar  as  these  sisters.  Laura  made  no 
trouble  of  anything.  She  ate  the  plain  cabin 
food  as  though  she  heartily  enjoyed  it ;  cooled 
me  down  when  I  was  slowly  growing  mad  over 
some  loathsome  pause  of  calm,  made  light  of  the 
embarrassing  slenderness  of  her  wardrobe.  She 
had  always  one  answer  :  '  This  is  not  the  galleon, 
Charles.  We're  bound  to  England.  You  must 
be  patient,  my  dear.' 

I  remember  once  saying  to  her,  '  Your  dress 
is  very  shabby,  my  pet.  It  no  longer  sits  to  your 
figure  as  it  did.  It  shows  like  shipwrecked 
raiment.     Salt  water  stains   are  very  abundant ; 
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and  your  elbow  cannot  be  long  before  it  peeps 
out.  How,  then,  is  it  that  I  find  you  more 
engaging,  more  lovely,  more  adorable  in  this 
castaway  attire  than  ever  I  thought  you  aboard 
the  c  Bride,'  where  probably  you  had  a  dozen 
dresses  to  wear  ?  ' 

'  Mere  prejudice,'  she  answered,  laughing  and 
blushing.  '  You  will  outgrow  many  opinions  of 
this  kind.' 

'  No  !  But  don't  you  see  what  a  moral  ship- 
wreck enables  you  to  point  to  your  sex,  Laura  ? ' 
said  I.  '  Girls  will  half  ruin  their  fathers  and 
wives  almost  beggar  their  husbands  for  dress. 
They  clothe  themselves  for  men.  No  doubt  you 
consider  yourself  wholly  dependent  for  two-thirds 
of  your  charms  upon  dress.  All  women  think 
thus — the  young  and  the  old,  the  beautiful  and 
the — others.  But  what  is  the  truth?  You  be- 
come divine  in  proportion  as  you  grow  ragged ! ' 

'  When  I  am  your  wife  you  will  not  wish  that 
I  shall  be  divine  only  on  the  merits  of  rags,'  said 
she. 

6  Well,  my  dear,'  said  I,  '  old  ocean  has  given 
me  one  hint  concerning  you.  Should  time  ever 
despoil  you  of  a  single  charm  there  is  the  remedy 
of  shipwreck.  We  will  endeavour  to  get  cast 
away  again.' 

Thus  idly  would  we  talk  away  the  days.     No 
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ship  ever  before  held  such  a  pair  of  spoonies,  I  dare 
swear,  spite  of  the  traditions  of  the  East  India 
Company.  But  sweet  as  our  shipboard  intercourse 
was,  our  arrival  in  England  threatened  delays  and 
difficulties.  First  of  all  she  declared  that  she 
could  not  dream  of  marrying  without  her  father's 
consent.  This  was,  no  doubt,  as  it  should  be,  and 
surely  I  could  not  love  her  the  less  for  being  a 
good  daughter.  But  the  consent  of  a  man  who 
lived  in  Melbourne,  and  who  had  to  be  addressed 
from  England,  signified,  in  those  ambling  times, 
the  delay  of  hard  upon  a  year. 

'  A  year,  Laura ! '  I  cried  on  one  occasion 
whilst  debating  this  subject ;  c  think  of  it !  With 
the  chance,  perhaps,  of  your  father's  reply  mis- 
carrying.' 

She  sighed.  ;  Yes,  it  is  a  long  time.  Oh,  if 
Melbourne  were  only  in  Europe.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  helped,  Charles.' 

1  But  my  heart's  delight ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  why 
should  not  we  get  married  first  and  then  write 
for  your  father's  consent  ? ' 

No  ;  she  must  have  her  papa's  sanction. 

( All  right  birdie,'  said  I ;  '  anyhow  you  will 
remain  in  England  till  you  hear  from  him  and  so 
we  shall  be  together.' 

'  It  might  shorten  the  time,'  she  said  with  a 
little  blush  and  a  timid  glance  at  me  under  the 
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droop  of  her  eyelids  '  if  you  and  I  sailed  to 
Melbourne.' 

'  It  would,  my  precious  ! '  I  answered ;  '  but 
suppose  on  your  introducing  me  your  father  should 
object?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  Charles !  he  will  not  object,'  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  confident  shake  of  the  head. 

8  In  fact  then,  Laura,'  said  I,  '  you  are  sure 
your  papa  will  sanction  our  marriage  ? ' 

'  Quite  sure,  dear.' 

'  Then  would  it  not  come  to  the  same  thing  if 
we  got  married  on  our  arrival  in  England.' 

This  was  good  logic,  but  it  achieved  nothing 
for  me,  and  since  I  saw  that  her  father's  sanction 
would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  married 
life,  I  never  again  attempted  to  reason  with  her 
on  the  subject. 

At  last,  one  morning  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  English  Channel,  bowling  over  the  green 
ridges  of  it  before  a  strong  south-westerly  wind, 
and  within  fifty  hours  of  makiug  the  Lizard  Light 
the  brave  little  barque  '  Star  of  Peace '  was  being 
warped  to  her  berth  in  the  East  India  Docks. 
Down  to  that  very  moment,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  Lady  Monson  had  given  neither  her  sister 
nor  myself  the  vaguest  hint  of  what  she  intended 
to  do.     As  we  stood  waiting  to  step  ashore  she 
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arrived  on  deck  and  approaching  Laura,  ex- 
claimed : 

'  Mr.  Monson,  I  presume,  will  escort  you  to 
a  hotel.' 

'  Won't  you  accompany  us,  Henrietta  ? '  her 
sister  asked. 

1  No,  I  choose  to  be  independent.  I  shall  go 
to  such  and  such  a  hotel,'  and  she  named  the 
house  at  which  she  had  stopped  with  Colonel 
Hope-Kennedy  when  she  arrived  in  London  on 
her  way  to  Southampton.  '  You  can  address  me 
there,  or  call  upon  me,  Laura.  I  have  not  yet 
decided  on  any  steps.  In  all  probability  I  shall 
return  to  Melbourne,  but  not  at  present.' 

She  extended  her  hand  coldly  to  her  sister 
and  gave  me  a  haughty  bow.  Laura  bit  her  lips 
to  restrain  her  tears,  but  her  pride  was  stung  ; 
disgust  and  amazement  too  fell  cool  upon  her 
grief. 

The  last  I  ever  saw  of  Lady  Monson  was  as 
she  passed  along  the  quay  towards  the  dockyard 
gates.  As  she  paced  forward,  stately,  slow,  her 
carriage  queenly  and  easy  as  though,  sumptuously 
clothed,  and  in  the  full  pride  of  her  beauty  she 
trod  the  floor  of  a  ball-room,  the  scores  of 
sailors,  labourers,  loafers  who  thronged  the  decks 
turned  to  a  man  to  stare  after  her.  A  strange 
and  striking  figure  indeed  she  made,  habited  in 
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the  dress  which  she  wore  when  the  '  Shark '  foun- 
dered, and  which,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  this 
time  showed  very  much  like  the  eod  of  a  long 
voyage.  The  brown  veil  concealed  her  features 
and  to  a  certain  degree  qualified  the  outlandish 
appearance  of  the  sailor's  grass  hat  upon  her 
head. 

'So!'  said  I  as  she  disappeared,  '  and  now, 
Laura,  it  is  for  you  and  me  to  go  ashore.' 

We  bade  a  cordial  farewell  to  Captain  Eich- 
ardson  and  his  mates  and  to  Finn  and  Cutbill,  both 
of  whom  promised  to  call  upon  me.  I  had  the 
address  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  told  the 
skipper  that  next  day  I  would  communicate  with 
the  office  and  defray  whatever  expenses  we  had 
put  the  ship  to.  I  further  took  the  addresses  of 
the  captain  and  his  mates  that  I  might  send  them 
some  token  of  my  gratitude  for  our  deliverance 
and  for  the  many  kindnesses  they  had  done  us 
during  the  long  and  tedious  passage. 

A  few  hours  later  I  had  comfortably  lodged 
Laura  in  a  snug  private  hotel  within  an  easy 
walk  of  my  lodgings,  to  which  I  forthwith  re- 
paired, and  took  possession  of  afresh  with  such 
an  emotion  of  bewilderment  excited  in  me  by  the 
familiar  rooms,  and  by  the  feeling  that  I  was  once 
more  in  London,  with  no  more  runaway  wives  to 
chase,  no  more  Dutchmen  to  fire  into,  no  more 
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duels  to  assist  in,  no  more  volcanic  rocks  to  split 
upon,  and  no  more  galleons  to  sleep  in,  that  I  felt 
like  a  man  just  awakened  from  some  wild  and 
vivid  dream  whose  impressions  continue  so  acute 
that  the  familiar  objects  his  eyes  open  upon  seem 
as  phantasms  that  must  presently  fade.  My  first 
act  was  to  send  a  milliner  and  a  dressmaker  to 
Laura,  and  to  see  in  other  ways  to  her  immediate 
requirements  ;  my  next  to  address  a  letter  to  Wil- 
frid's solicitors,  in  which  I  acquainted  them  with 
the  loss  of  the  '  Bride  '  and  the  death  of  my 
cousin.  Whom  else  to  write  to  at  once  about 
the  poor  fellow  I  did  not  know.  I  asked  after 
his  infant,  and  requested  them  to  tell  me  if  the 
child  was  still  with  the  lady  with  whom  my  cousin 
had  placed  it  before  leaving  England.  I  added 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  the 
partners  and  relate  the  full  story  of  the  voyage ; 
the  object  of  which  I  could  not  doubt  Wilfrid 
had  informed  them  of  before  sailing. 

I  spent  the  evening  with  Laura.  All  our  talk 
was  about  what  she  was  to  do  until  she  had  heard 
from  her  father,  to  whom  she  told  me  she  had 
written  a  long  letter  within  an  hour  after  her 
arrival  at  the  hotel, '  so  as  to  lose  no  time,  Charles.' 
She  had  no  relations  in  England  ;  scarcely  an  ac- 
quaintance for  the  matter  of  that ;  with  whom 
was  she  to  live  then  ?     Even  had  Lady  Monson 
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settled  down  in  a  house  she  was  not  a  person  with 
whom  I  could  have  desired  the  girl  I  was  affianced 
to  to  be  long  and  intimately  associated.  The 
notion  of  her  returning  to  Australia  alone  was 
not  to  be  entertained.  There  seemed  nothing  then 
for  it  but  for  me  to  overhaul  the  list  of  my  con- 
nections, to  make  experiments  in  the  direction  of 
relations,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  home  for  her 
with  one  or  another  of  them  until  there  should 
some  day  arrive  a  mail  from  Australia  giving  me 
leave  to  take  her  to  my  heart. 

Well,  it  was  next  morning  that  I  had  finished 
breakfast  and  was  sitting  musing  over  a  fire  with 
a  newspaper  on  my  knee.  My  mind  was  full  of 
the  past.  I  remember  looking  round  me  almost 
incredulously  with  eyes  that  still  found  the  familiar 
furniture  of  my  room  unreal  and  indeed  almost 
impossible,  listening  with  ears  that  could  scarcely 
accept  as  actual  the  transformation  of  the  roar 
and  beat  and  wash  of  the  seas  into  the  steady 
hum  of  cease]  ess  traffic  in  the  great  London  road- 
way into  which  the  street  I  occupied  opened. 
Years  had  elapsed  it  seemed  since  that  night  when 
my  servant  had  ushered  in  my  cousin,  and  I  saw 
in  fancy  the  wild  roll  of  his  eyes  round  the  apart- 
ment, the  crazy  flourish  of  his  hands,  his  posture 
as  he  sank  his  head  upon  the  table  battling  with 
his  sobbing  breath. 
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I  was  disturbed  by  a  smart  knock  on  the  door. 
4  Come  in.'  The  landlord  entered:  a  thin,  iron- 
grey,  soft-voiced  man  who  had  for  many  years 
been  butler  in  an  earl's  family,  and  who  had 
retired  and  started  a  lodging-house  on  discovering 
that  he  had  married  a  woman  of  genius  in  the 
shape  of  a  cook. 

1  There's  a  person  below  named  Muffin  would 
like  to  see  you,  sir.' 

I  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  mad. 

4  Muffin  ! '  I  whispered. 

1  That  was  the  name  he  gave,  sir,'  he  exclaimed, 
astonished  by  my  amazement. 

1  Muffin  ! '  I  repeated,  scarce  crediting  my  hear- 
ing ;  '  describe  him,  Mr.  Cork.' 

6  A  clean,  yellow-faced  man,  sir,  hair  of  a 
coal-blackness,  looks  down  when  he  speaks,  sir, 
seems  a  bit  shaky  in  the  ankles ;  a  gentleman's 
servant,  I  should  say,  sir.' 

c  Show  him  up,  Mr.  Cork !  '  I  exclaimed, 
doubting  the  description  as  I  had  the  name,  so 
impossible  did  it  seem  that  this  person  could  be 
Wilfrid's  valet. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened,  and 
in  stepped  Muffin  !—  the  Muffin  of  the  '  Bride,' 
Muffin  the  ventriloquist,  Muffin  the  whipped  and 
ducked,  and,  as  I  could  have  solemnly  sworn, 
Muffin  the  drowned  I     He  stood  before  me  with 
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the  old  familiar  crook  of  the  left  knee,  holding 
his  hat  with  both  hands  against  his  stomach,  his 
head  drooped,  his  lips  twisted  into  their  familiar 
grin  of  obsequious  apology.  His  yellow  face 
shone,  his  hair  was  as  lustrous  as  the  back  of  a 
rook ;  he  wore  large  loose  black  kid-gloves,  and 
he  was  attired  in  a  brand  new  suit  of  black  cloth. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  way  of  shocks  severer  for 
the  moment  that  tells  more  startlingly  upon  the 
whole  nervous  system  than  the  meeting  with  a 
man  whom  one  has  for  months  and  months 
believed  dead.  I  was  unable  to  speak  for  some 
moments.  I  shrank  back  in  my  chair  when  he 
entered,  and  in  that  posture  eyed  him  whilst  he 
stood  looking  downwards,  smiling  and  suggesting 
in  his  attitude  respectful  regret  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  intruding. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  fetching  a  deep  breath,  '  and 
so  you  are  Muffin  indeed,  eh?  Well,  well.  Why, 
man,  I  could  have  sworn  we  left  you  a  corpse 
floating  close  to  a  volcanic  island  near  the 
equator.' 

4  So  I  suppose,  sir ! '  he  exclaimed,  c  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  sir,  that  I  was  not  drowned.' 

I  motioned  him  to  sit ;  he  put  his  hat  under 
the  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  knee.  A  sudden  reaction  of  feeling, 
supplemented  by  his  strange  appearance,  produced 
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a  fit  of  laughter  in  me  The  image  of  his 
radish-shaped  form,  half  naked,  quivering  down 
the  ranks  of  the  seamen,  with  Cutbill  grotesquely 
apparelled  compelling  him  to  keep  time,  recurred 
to  me. 

1  You  seem  resolved  that  I  shall  believe  in 
ghosts,  Muffin,'  said  I ;  '  and  pray  how  came  you 
to  learn  that  I  was  saved  from  the  wreck,  that  I 
had  returned  to  England,  was  here  in  these 
lodgings,  in  short,  where  I  only  arrived  yester- 
day"?' 

'  Sir  Wilfrid  received  a  letter  from  his 
solicitors  this  morning,  sir,  enclosing  your  letter 
to  them.' 

1  Sir  Wilfrid  ! '  I  shouted  ;  '  is  he  alive  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  sir,  and  very  much  better  both  in 
body  and  mind,  I'm  'appy  to  say,  sir.  He  would 
have  called  on  you  himself,  sir,  but  he's  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  gout  in  his  left  foot,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  two  days.' 

I  jumped  from  my  chair  and  fell  to  pacing  the 
room  to  v  ork  of!  by  locomotion  something  of  the 
amazement  that  threatened  to  addle  my  brains. 

'  Wilfrid  alive  ? '  I  muttered.  '  What  will 
Laura  say  to  all  this  ?  Muffin,'  I  cried  rounding 
upon  him,  '  what  you  are  telling  me  is  a  miracle  ! 
a  thing  beyond  all  credibility.  Why,  we  saw  the 
yacht  go  to  pieces  !  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  her 
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in  fragments  came  ashore,  along  with  four  or  five 
dead  bodies.  How  in  heaven's  name  did  Sir 
Wilfrid  escape  ? ' 

He  responded  by  telling  me  the  story. 
Johnson,  the  man  who  had  died  upon  the  island 
was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  he  believed  a 
number  of  men  had  rushed  to  one  of  the  boats  shortly 
after  the  yacht  had  struck.  I  myself  remember  be- 
ing felled  by  a  gang  of  people  flying  aft  in  the  black- 
ness. Muffin  was  one  of  them.  The  white  water 
over  the  side  enabled  them  to  see  what  they  were 
about.  The  boat,  a  noble  structure,  of  a  lifeboat's 
quality  of  buoyancy,  was  successfully  lowered, 
seven  men  got  into  her,  one  of  whom  was  Muffin. 
The  yacht  was  then  fast  breaking  up.  The 
men,  to  escape  being  pounded  to  pieces  by 
the  battering  rams  of  the  wreckage  hurled  on 
every  curl  of  sea,  headed  out  from  the  island 
straining  their  hearts  at  the  oars ;  but  they  were 
again  and  again  beaten  back.  There  were  but  five 
oars,  and  Muffin  and  one  of  the  seamen  having 
nothing  to  do  sat  crouching  in  the  stern  sheets. 
Suddenly  a  figure  showed  close  alongside  crying 
loudly  for  help,  Muffin  grasped  him  by  the  hair  of 
his  head,  the  other  fellow  leaned  over  and  between 
them  they  dragged  the  man  in.  It  was  my 
cousin !  By  dint  of  sustained  and  mad  plying  of 
oars  they  drew  the  boat  clear  of  the  wreckage, 
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bringing  the  white  line  of  the  thunderous  surf  on 
the  island  beach  upon  their  quarter  ;  they  then 
gave  the  stern  of  the  little  fabric  to  the  wind  and 
seas  and  fled  forwards  like  smoke,  and  when  the 
dawn  broke  they  were  miles  out  of  sight  of  the 
rock.  A  day  and  a  night  of  dead  calm  followed  ; 
they  were  without  food  or  water,  and  their  outlook 
was  horrible  ;  but  at  sunrise  on  the  third  day  they 
spied  the  gleam  of  a  sail  towards  which  they 
rowed,  and  before  the  darkness  fell  they  were 
safely  on  board  a  large  English  brig  bound  to 
Bristol. 

Such  was  Muffin's  story.  He  said  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  on  being  told  it  was  Muffin  who  had 
rescued  him  promised  to  take  him  back  into  his 
service  on  reaching  England.  He  added  that  my 
cousin  had  entirely  lost  the  craze  that  had  possessed 
him  concerning  his  bulk  and  stature.  The  yacht 
on  going  to  pieces  had  liberated  him,  and  with 
his  sudden  and  startling  enlargement  his  mad 
fancy  entirely  passed  away.  So  that  poor  old 
Jacob  Crimp  came  very  near  the  truth  when  he 
had  suggested  to  me  that  my  cousin's  senses  might 
be  recovered  by  a  great  fright. 

Muffin  asked  me  the  names  of  the  others  who 
were  saved.     I  told  him  who  they  were. 

1  And  Mr.  Cutbill  wasn't  drowned,  sir  ?  '  said 
he. 

1  No,'  I  replied. 
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'  And   Captain   Finn    is   saved   too.     I'm   so 
glad,  sir.' 

But  the  rogue  gave  me  a  look  that  clearly 
signified  he  was  very  sorry  indeed. 

An  hour  later  I  was  sitting  by  my  cousin's 
bedside.  He  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  near 
Charing  Cross.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  warmth 
of  our  meeting.  The  tears  were  in  my  eyes  as 
I  grasped  and  retained  his  hand.  He  was 
perfectly  rational,  had  a  more  sensible  look  in  his 
face  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  in  it,  and  his 
memory  was  as  clear  as  my  own.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  shock  of  shipwreck  had  worked 
wonders  in  him,  though  to  be  sure  strong  traces 
of  congenital  weakness  were  still  visible  in  the 
quivering  eyelids,  the  occasional,  irrelevant,  loud 
laugh,  the  boyish  eagerness  of  manner,  with  now 
and  again  the  passing  shadow  of  a  darkening 
humour.  For  a  long  time  we  seemed  able  to 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  wreck  of  the  '  Bride  '  and 
of  our  several  experiences.  I  very  delicately  and 
vaguely  referred  to  the  delusion  that  had  im- 
prisoned him  in  his  cabin,  but  his  stare  of  surprise 
advised  me  that  he  had  no  recollection  whatever 
of  his  craze,  and  it  was  like  a  warning  to  me  to 
instantly  quit  the  subject.  He  told  me  that 
Muffin  had  behaved  with  a  touching  devotion  to 
him  whilst  they  were  in  the  boat,  pillowing  his 
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head  when  he  slept,  cooling  his  hot  brow  with 
water,  sheltering  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
by  standing  behind  him  with  his  jacket  outstretched 
to  the  nature  of  a  little  awning.  He  asked  ten- 
derly after  Laura,  and  made  many  inquiries  after 
the  men  who  had  been  saved,  bidding  me  tell 
Finn,  should  he  visit  me,  to  call  upon  him  that  he 
might  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
survivors  and  enable  them  to  replace  the  effects 
they  had  lost  by  the  foundering  of  the  yacht. 

8  You  do  not  ask  after  your  wife,  Wilfrid/  said 
I,  a  little  nervously. 

'  Oh,  you  told  me  she  was  saved,'  he  answered 
languidly ;  then  after  a  pause  he  added,  '  Where 
is  she  ? ' 

'  She  refused  to  accompany  her  sister,'  said  I ; 
1  she  loves  independence.  She  has  gone  alone  to 
such  and  such  a  hotel,  where  I  presume  she  is 
still  to  be  found.' 

His  face  flushed  to  the  name  of  that  hotel ; 
he  instantly  remembered.  He  bent  his  eyes 
downwards  and  said  as  if  to  himself,  '  Yes,  she  is 
of  those  who  return  to  their  vomit.' 

'  What  are  your  plans  ? '  said  I. 

'  As  regards  Lady  Monson,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

4  Well,  she  is  still  your  wife,  and  what  concerns 
her  concerns  you,  I  suppose,  more  or  less.' 

1 1  shall  not  meddle  with  her,'  said  he,  making 
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a  horrible  grimace  to  an  involuntary  twitch  of 
his  gouty  foot ;  '  she  can  do  what  she  pleases.' 

'  She  talks  of  returning  to  Australia.' 

'  Let  her  go,'  said  he. 

And  this,  thought  I,  is  the  issue  of  your  wild 
pursuit  of  her !  Had  he  but  waited  a  few  months 
disgust  and  aversion  would  have  grown  strong  in 
him.  He  would  have  been  guiltless  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature — he  would  have 
preserved  his  noble  yacht — but  then,  to  be  sure,  I 
should  probably  never  have  met  Laura ! 

His  eye  was  upon  me  while  I  mused  a  little 
in  silence. 

1  My  solicitors  advise  proceedings  in  the 
Divorce  Court,'  said  he,  '  but  I  say  no.  I  certainly 
should  never  try  my  hand  at  marriage  again,  and 
therefore  a  divorce  would  serve  no  end  of  my 
own.  But  it  might  answer  her  purpose  very  well 
indeed  ;  it  would  free  her,  and  I  do  not  intend 
that  she  shall  have  her  liberty.' 

6  You  will  have  to  maintain  her.' 

1  Oh,  my  solicitors  will  see  to  that,'  he  answered 
with  a  curious  smile. 

1  Wilf,'  said  I,  c  she  may  fall  very  low,  and 
then  when  nobody  else  will  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  her,  she  will  return  to  you  as  your 
lawful  wife,  and  play  the  devil  with  your  peace 
and  good  name.' 
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6  I  am  not  going  to  free  her,'  said  he  snappishly. 

6  Do  you  mean  to  make  any  stay  in  London  ? ' 
said  I. 

'  I  am  waiting  till  the  gout  leaves  me,'  he 
answered,  4  and  shall  then  go  abroad.  I  have 
been  recommended  to  do  so.  It  is  pretty  sure  to 
come  to  the  ears  of  Colonel  Hope-Kennedy's 
friends  that  I  shot  him  in  a  duel.  He  was  a 
widower  and  childless,  but  he  has  a  sister,  a  Lady 
Guthrie,  who  adored  the  ground  he  trod  on  and 
thought  him  the  noblest  creature  in  the  universe. 
My  solicitors  advise  me  not  to  wait  until  I  am 
charged  with  the  fellow's  death,  and  so  I  am 
goiug  abroad. 

'  Humph,'  said  I ;  ;  and  how  am  I  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  accessory  ?  ' 

'  Pooh  ! '  he  exclaimed,  c  one  never  hears  of 
seconds  being  charged.' 

'  You  will  take  baby  with  you,  I  presume  ?  ' 

He  answered  no.  During  his  absence  a  cousin 
of  his  had  lost  her  husband,  a  colonel  in  India. 
She  had  arrived  in  England  with  two  grown  up 
daughters,  and  was  so  poor  that  she  had  asked 
Wilfrid  to  help  her.  He  had  arranged  that  she 
and  the  girls  should  occupy  his  seat  in  the  North 
and  take  charge  of  his  child.  This  in  fact  had 
been  settled,  and  Mrs.  Conway  and  her  daughters 
were   now   installed  at   Sherburne  Abbey.     On 
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hearing  this  it  instantly  suggested  itself  to  me  that 
Mrs.  Conway  would  provide  Laura  with  the  very 
home  that  she  needed  until  we  heard  from  Mr. 
Jennings.  Wilfrid  of  course  acquiesced  ;  he  was 
delighted  ;  he  loved  Laura  as  a  sister,  and  his  little 
one  would  be  doubly  guarded  whilst  she  was  with 
it.  So  here  was  a  prompt  and  happy  end  to  what 
had  really  threatened  to  prove  a  source  of  per- 
plexity and  indeed  in  some  senses  a  real  diffi- 
culty. 

And  now  to  end  this  narrative.  A  fortnight 
later  Wilfrid  went  abroad  to  travel,  as  he  said,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  with  him  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Muffin.  During  that  fortnight  Laura 
and  I  were  frequently  with  him,  but  it  was  only 
on  the  day  previous  to  his  departure  that  he  men- 
tioned his  wife's  name.  In  a  careless  voice  and  off- 
hand manner  he  asked  if  we  had  heard  of  her,  but 
neither  of  us  could  give  him  any  news.  We  had 
not  chosen  to  learn  by  calling  if  she  continued  at 
the  hotel  to  which  she  had  gone  on  her  arrival. 
She  had  not  written  to  ner  sister,  nor  had  she  com- 
municated with  Wilfrid's  solicitors.  However, 
about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  returned  to  London 
from  the  north,  whither  I  had  escorted  Laura,  there 
came  a  letter  to  my  lodgings  addressed  to  my 
sweetheart.  I  guessed  the  handwriting  to  be  Lady 
Monson's.     I  forwarded  it  to  Laura,  who  returned 
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it  to  me.  It  was  a  cold  intimation  of  her  ladyship's 
intention  to  sail  in  such  and  such  a  vessel  to  Mel- 
bourne on  the  Monday  following,  so  that  when  I 
read  the  missive  she  had  been  four  days  on  her 
way.  For  my  part  I  was  heartily  glad  to  know 
that  she  was  out  of  England. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  sent  a  description 
of  the  volcanic  island  and  the  galleon  on  top 
of  it  to  a  naval  publication  of  the  period.  It 
was  widely  reprinted  and  excited  much  atten- 
tion and  brought  me  many  letters.  But  for  that 
article  I  believe  I  should  have  heard  no  more  of 
Dowling  and  Head.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
my  account  of  the  island  was  republished  in  a 
West  Indian  journal,  and  I  think  it  was  about 
five  months  after  my  return  to  this  country  that 
1  received  a  letter  from  the  master  of  a  vessel 
dated  at  the  Havannas  and  addressed  to  me  at 
the  office  of  the  journal  in  which  my  narrative 
had  been  published.  This  man,  it  seems,  having 
sighted  the  rock  about  three  weeks  after  we  had 
got  away  from  it  in  the  *  Star  of  Peace,'  hauled  in 
close  to  have  a  good  look  at  an  uncharted  spot 
that  was  full  of  the  deadliest  menace  to  vessels, 
and  observed  signals  being  made  to  him  from 
what  he  was  afterwards  informed  was  the  hull  of 
a  fossilised  ship.  He  sent  a  boat  and  brought  off 
two  men,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  Dowling 
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and  Head.  They  very  frankly  related  their  story, 
told  the  master  of  the  vessel  how  they  were 
survivors  of  the  schooner-yacht  '  Bride,'  and  how 
they  had  declined  to  leave  the  island  because  of 
their  expectation  of  meeting  with  treasure  aboard 
that  strange  old  ship  of  weeds  and  shells.  Day 
after  day  the}T  had  toiled  in  her,  but  to  no  purpose. 
They  broke  into  the  piles  of  shells,  but  found 
nothing  save  rottenness  within,  remains  of  what 
might  have  been  cargo  but  of  a  character  utterly 
indistinguishable.  There  was  not  a  ha'porth  of 
money  or  treasure,  so  there  was  an  end  of  the 
poor  fellows'  princely  dreams.  They  were  re- 
ceived on  board  and  worked  their  passage  to  Rio, 
where  they  left  the  ship,  which  then  proceeded  to 
the  Havannas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  shortly  after 
this  the  volcanic  rock  subsided  and  vanished  off 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
these  desperate  creations.  The  editor  of  the 
naval  journal  received  several  copies  of  logs  kept 
by  ships  which  had  traversed  the  part  of  the 
ocean  where  the  island  had  sprung  up,  and  it 
was  gathered  after  a  careful  comparison  of  these 
memoranda  that  the  rock  must  have  disappeared 
very  shortly  after  Dowling  and  Head  had  been 
taken  off  it,  for  the  log-book  of  a  vessel  named 
the  '  Martha  Eobinson  '  showed  that  three  days 
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later  she  had  passed  over  the  exact  spot  where 
the  island  had  stood  and  all  was  clear  sea. 

My  time  of  waiting  for  the  hand  of  Laura 
was  not  to  prove  so  long  as  I  had  feared.  Very 
unexpectedly  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  darling  from  the  Abbey.  Her  father  had 
arrived  on  the  preceding  day.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears  when  a  servant  came  to  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Jennings  had  called  and  was  waiting  to 
see  her.  Of  course  he  had  not  received  her  letter. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  visit  England, 
both  his  daughters  being  there,  mainly  with  the 
intention  of  taking  Laura  back  with  him  when 
he  returned.  He  was  almost  broken-hearted,  so 
Laura  wrote,  when  she  told  him  about  Lady 
Monson.  However,  he  was  in  England,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  days  so  as  to  give  him  time  to 
recover  the  dreadful  shock  caused  him  by  the 
news  of  his  daughter's  behaviour,  I  went  down  to 
Westmoreland,  was  introduced  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  found  him  a  bluff,  hearty,  plain-spoken 
man.  He  told  me  he  could  settle  twenty  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  child,  and  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  to  hear  that  I  was  not  without  a  pretty 
little  income  of  my  own.  He  approached  the 
subject  of  insanity  with  a  bluntness  that  somewhat 
disconcerted  me.  I  assured  him  that  so  far  as  I 
could  possibly  imagine  I  was  not  mad,  that  my 
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cousin's  craziness  came  from  a  source  which  did 
not  concern  me  in  the  least  degree.  He  was 
pleased  afterwards  to  tell  Laura  that  he  could  see 
by  my  eye  that  my  intellect  was  as  sound  as  a 
bell ;  an  observation  upon  which  I  thought  I  had 
some  right  to  compliment  myself,  for  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  '  wanting  '  is  often  to  involuntarily 
and  unconsciously  look  so,  and  I  must  say  that 
whilst  Mr.  Jennings  and  I  talked  about  Wilfrid's 
craziness  and  where  it  came  from,  he  regarded 
me  with  a  keenness  that  was  at  times  not  a  little 
embarrassing, 

Laura  and  I  had  been  married  two  years  when 
we  heard  of  Lady  Monson.  Mr.  Jennings  had 
returned  to  Australia,  but  in  one  or  two  letters  we 
had  received  from  him  he  never  mentioned 
Henrietta's  name.  Then  came  a  missive  in  deep 
mourning.  Lady  Monson  was  dead.  She  had 
been  received  into  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  so 
wrote  the  father  in  a  letter  whose  every  sentence 
seemed  as  though  he  wrote  with  a  pen  dipped 
in  his  tears.  She  had,  apparently,  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  this  world  and  devoted  her  days 
and  nights  to  ministering  to  the  poor.  One  day 
she  returned  to  her  home  looking  ill ;  two  nights 
later  she  was  delirious.  She  broke  from  the 
grasp  of  her  attendants  and  marched  with  stately 
step,  singing  in  her  rich  contralto  voice  as  she  went 
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to  an  upper  chamber  that  had  been  Laura's  bed- 
room, where,  planting  herself  before  a  mirror  she 
fell  to  brushing  her  rich  and  beautiful  hair,  singing 
all  the  while  till  on  a  sudden  she  fell  with  a  shriek 
to  the  ground,  was  carried  back  to  her  bed,  and 
two  hours  later  lay  a  corpse. 


THE    END. 
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Of  A.    ROSENGARTEN,   by    W.   CoLLEIT- 

Sandars.  Crown  )Svo,  cloth  extra,  wita 
639  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Arnold. — Bird  Life  in  England. 

By  Edwin    Lester  Arnold.    CroWi! 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Art  (The)  of  Amusing  :  A.  Col- 
lection of  Graceful  Arts,  Games  Tricks, 
Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank 
Bellew.  With  300  Illustrations.  Cr 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  64. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Artemus  Ward  : 

Arte m us  Ward's  Works:  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  bvo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Lifs  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Hingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Ashton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  nearly 
400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac- 
simile ol  the  originals. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Withnearly 
100  Illustrations. 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.  With  115  Il- 
lustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads.  With  57 
Illustrations 


Bacteria. — A  Synopsis  of  the 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 
Species.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B. A.  With 
&7  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don ;  together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F-  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bardsley(Rev.C.W.), Works  by : 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources 
and  Sigmhcations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.      Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Barrett. — Fettered    for    Life. 

By  Frank  Barrett,  Author  of  "  Lady 
Biddy  Fane,''  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord:  A  Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. 

Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 

Grange:  A  Novel.  By  Sheljlby 
Bkauchamf.    Post  bvo,  illust.  bds.,  2a. 


Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  ot  Favourites 
from  our  Picture  Galleries.  All  en- 
graved oa  Steel  in  the  highest  style  oi 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  of  the 
Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt 
fidges,  218. 

Bechstein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  100  Illusts.  by  Richter. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Beerbohm.  —  Wanderings      in 

Patagonia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm.  With 
Illusts,   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
A  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Songs  for  Sailors. 


Besant    (Walter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  2s.  each;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of   Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Captains'  Room,  &c.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Charles  Green. 

Uncle  jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestils 
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Besant  (Walter),  continued — 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  his    Fall.       With  a  New 

Preface.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Fop     Faith     and     Freedom.     With 

Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F. 

Waddy.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
To  Call    her  Mine,  &c.     With  Nine 

Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier.    Cr. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.       With  lllusts. 

Cr  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.    Three  Vols., 

crown  8vo. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  137  full-page 

P  ates  and   Woodcuts.    Demy  8vo, 

c'.oth  extra,  16s. 
The    Eulogy    of    Richard    JefTeries. 

With  Photograph  Portrait.     Second 

Edition.    Cr.  £vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Fiction.      Demy  8vo,  13. 

New  Library  Edition  of 

Besant  and   Rice's  Novels. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a  large  crown  bvo  page, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each. 

1.  Ready- Money     Mortiboy.       With 

E:cned  Portrait  of  James  Ricb. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Happ  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Theiema. 
7-  By  Celias  Arbour. 

8.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
ir.  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 
12.  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham-Edwards(M.)— Felicia 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 
_bd  s. ,  2s. 

Bewick     (Thomas)     and     his 

Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  95 
lllusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is.  [Preparing. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  500  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.     Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.     Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes.  1885-89.  Complete 
in  One  Vol.,  with  about  600  Illustra- 
tions.   Cloth  limp,  7g.    6d. 


Blackburn  (Henry),  continued- 

Gposvenop  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Gposvenop  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Gposvenor  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous lllusts.     Is.  [Preparing. 

Gposvenop  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations, 
Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Gposvenop  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.     Is. 

The  New  Gallery,  1889.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.     Is. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.     114  Illustrations.     Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.     128  Illustrations.     Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn,  and  242 
lllusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 


The  Paris  Salon,  1890.  With  300  Fac- 
simile Sketches.     3s.         [Preparing. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 

Blind.— The  Ascent   of   Man: 

A  Poem.  By  Mathilde  Blind.  Crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

Eng'ish  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 

Bowers'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 
Leaves    from  a   Hunting     Journal 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  61.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Camp    Notes:    Stories   of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
Savage  Life:  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles      of      No-Man's      Land. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
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Brand'sObservations  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  oi  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  ot  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Five 

Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.extra,  6s.  each. 
Bret      Harte's     Collected     Works: 

Library    Edition.      Arranged   and 

Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
and  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.    V.     Stories    —    Condensed 

N  OVELS,    CiC. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
ot  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.     Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  EdmundEvans.  Sm.4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches. 

Californian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's  Love  Story,  &c.) 

Post  8vo,  i  lustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Flip.  I      Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  [Shortly. 

Fcap.  8vo,  pictuie  cover,  Is.  each, 
Thi  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Tweltth  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English 
Bul'.oc.raphy    Cr.  8vo,cloth7s.  64. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  continued —  ■ 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra  7s.  6d. 

Brewster(SirDavid), Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.     With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  ot 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith. 

Bri  I  lat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  and 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  —    Uncle     Sam     at 

Home.  By  Harold  Brydges.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 

With    a    Frontispiece    by    Arthur 

Hughes. 
Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
The  Earthquake;   or,  Six  Days  and 

a  Sabbath. 
The  City  of  Dream:  An  Epic  Poem. 

With  Two  Illusts.   by    P.  Macnab. 

Second  Edition. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard, 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne- 
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Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 

of  the  Sword  :  Being  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32*. 


Burton   (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 


Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the 
l<\e  of  Man. 

Cameron  (Commander). — 
The  Cruise  of  the  '"Black  Prince" 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N..C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s  ; 
postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Cameron     (Mrs.     H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown   Svo,   cloth   extra,   3s.   6d_   each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  bsards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carly'eand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21.3. 

Chapman's    (George)   Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vo  .  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger 
noh  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  Ill 
Ibe  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Ody- 
ity.  Three  Vols.,  cro-v-.  v 
ei'ra,  18s.    or  separately,  6a.  each. 


Chatto&  Jackson. — A  Treatise 
on  V/ood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Goldeu 
Key..  By  Mrs.  H.R  .  Haweis.  Witi: 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23  6d 

Clodd. —  Myths  and   Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S..  Author 
of  "The  Story  of  Creation,"  Sec. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Cobban.— The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A  Story.  By  J.  Ma.clap.en  Cobean. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Coleman  iJohn),  Works  by: 

Players    and    Playwrights    I    have 

Known.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  243. 

Curly:    An   Actor's  Romance.     With 

-rations     by    J.    C.    Dollman. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 



Collins  (Churton,. — A  Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chur- 
ton  Collins.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
83.  {Shortly. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:   A   Story.      By  C  Allston 
Collins.   Post  ovo,  illustrated  hds.,2g. 

Collins  (Mortimer)  Novels  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cL  each  ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Transmigration. 

Er.om    Midnight  to    Midnight. 

A,  Tight    with    Fortune.     Post    3vr 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  8c  Frances), 

Novels  by  :: 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra, 3s. 6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,    2s.  eaci.. 
Sw-;3t  an  i  T^e-irv. 
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Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by: 

y  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 

■^  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J    Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  ivrtoonstone.     With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.     Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor     Miss     Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du     Maurier     and     Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.     Illustrated   by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.    Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Hsart   and  Science:    A  Story  ol  the 

Present  Time. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Blind  Love.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  Illustrations 
by  A.  Forestier.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [ShorHy. 

Colman's    Humorous   Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Lile  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhou.n. — Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier :  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Convalescent      Cookery:      A 

Family    Handbook.      By    Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Worka 

by: 
Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    Third 

Edition.     Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with 

65  Illustrations,  28s. 
A  Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.   Hennessy.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 
Pine  and  Palm:    A  Novel.    Cheaper 

Ed.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  [Shortly . 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Copyright.  — A    Handbook   of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold.    Post8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

C rad d ock.  —  The    Prophet   of 

the  G.-eat  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8vo  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  .1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon), Works 
by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illusts. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.     With  numerous  Illus-is. 


Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  iic.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.      

Cyples.— Hearts   of    Gold:     A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet. — The  Evangelist ;    or, 

Port      Salvation.  By       Alphonsb 

Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 

on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  op 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  IS.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Foods  for  the  Fat :  A  Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency,LandaDietary_for  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12a. 

Daylight  Land  :  The  Adven- 
tures,  Humorous  and  Otherwise,  of 
Judge  John  Doe,  Tourist;  Cephas  Pep- 
perell,  Capitalist ;  Colonel  Goffe, 
and  others,  in  their  Excursion  over 
Prairie  and  Mountain.  By  W.  H. 
Murray.  With  140  Illusts.  in  colours. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6(L  

De  Maistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<L 

De  'Mille— A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  38.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  hvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.    |   Circe's   Lovers. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  B02.  I  Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. —Also 
a  Smaller  Edition,  in  tlie  May/air 
Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6<L  [In  preparation. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent. 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7s.6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  EtymologLal, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6<L 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographies 
Dictionary.  Bj-Frances  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezet 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
7s.  (ML 
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Oiderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  ,:  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
]  rv-ing.     Cr.  Svo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities. 

Lonovan      (Dick),      Detective 

Stories  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The   Man- hunter:  Stories  from   the 

Note-book  of  a  Detective. 
Caught  at  Last! 

Drama,    A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook")  Crown  8vo, 
ball-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  Svo, 

cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.     3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol. III. .Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.    One  Vol. 

Massin^er's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The      Folk -Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Oyer,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
6g 

Edgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :  A 
Holiday  In  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate,  Bv  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


ston.—  Roxy:  A  Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
fau«:ds.  2s. 


Early    English    Poets.     Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.j  Complete 
Poems.      One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.     Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.     Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip;  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Pest  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Emanuel. — On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

Ewald    (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonlv  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  arid 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman's  House,  The:    A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House;  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities.  \c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Fiontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7S.  6d. 

Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning, F.R. A. S.,&x.  Seventh 
Edition  (Twelfth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is. 

Familiar    Short     Sayings     of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthuk 
Bent.  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 
Military    Manners     and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extia,  6s. 
War:  Three   Essays,   Reprinted  from 

"Military   Manners,"      Crown  Svof 

Is.;  cioth,  Is.  6d. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  43.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the   Royal    Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces   of  Nacure, 

and  their   Relations  to  each  other  : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience   at  the    Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fin-Bee  — The    Cupboard 

Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  Wich 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edicion,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

The  World  Benind  tne  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  tfce 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  lis.  6(1. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Hombursj  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  tivo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Bella  Donna.   |    Never  Forgocten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy  five  BrooKe  Street 
Polly.    I    The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,    B.D.)   Com- 

plete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque.— Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Frederic.  —  Seth  s     Brother's 

Wife:  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  7g.  6d.  each. 


Francillon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen 

Queen  CophetuaJ 

Olympia.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Esther's  Giove.     FcaD.  Svo,  Is. 
King  or  Knave:     A  Novel.     Cheaper 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  clo.h  sxtra,  3s.  6d. 
Romances  of  the  Law.     Frontispiece 

by  D.  H.  Friston.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail  :  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  ths  Wild  West.  By  Harrington 
O'Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  hvo.picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Frere.— Pandurang   Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Frisweli.— Oneof  Two:  A  Novel. 

By  Hain  Friswell.     Post  Svo.  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fd.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal    Guide 

to  tne  London  Charities,  1888-9. 
Showing  their  Name.  Date  of  Founda- 
tion, Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Lane.  Published  An- 
nually,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  la  6d. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house .  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  o' 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jan:-; 
Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  63. 


Garrett.— The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garkett.  Cr.Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  avo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
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Gentleman's   Magazine  (The) 

for  1889.— Is.  Monthly.  — In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Table  Talk"  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly. 
***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth   extra,  price  83.  61. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual     (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
picture  cover.  Demy  8vo,  ?.s.  The 
Annual  lor  1889  is  written  by  T.  W. 
Spkighi  ,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of 
Heron  Dyke,"  and  is  entitled  "  There- 
by Hangs  a  Tale." 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  7s-  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,-  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Robin  Gray. 

What      will      the 

World  Say? 
Queen      of      the 

Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 


The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 

A  Heart's  Prob- 
lem. 

TheGoldenShaft. 

Of  Hig;i   Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream. 


In  Honour  Bound. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.    |  In  PasturesGreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
A  Hard   Knot.  |  Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money.  {Preparing. 

Gilbert  (Wi'liam),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Fip-st  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  anr1  Ga- 
latea—Charity —The  Princess  The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jurv. 
\  The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  continued— 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  VV.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolantht 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  Sd. 

Glenny.— A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden    Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)   Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holiness  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.     Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break 
fast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.    All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomery Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ducticnand  Notes.byT.M'CRiE.D.D, 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
tro d  uctoryEss  aybySAiNTE-BEUVE. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gowing.   —   Five  '   Thousand 

Miles  in  a  Sledge:  A  Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a  Map  by  E.  Wel- 
LER,and30  Illustrations  by  C.J. Wren, 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  {Shortly, 
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Graham.  —    The    Professors 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  VV. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway    (Kate)    and    Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colouis  by  E. 
Evans.     Sm.  4to,  bds.,  58. 


Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Nikanor:  A  Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase. 

A  Noble  Woman.  Translated  by  A. 
Vandam.  [Shortly. 

Habberton   (John),    Author    of 

"Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake   (Dr.   Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 

)  and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day    Papers. 

By    Andrew    Halliday.      Post    8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s< 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.     Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy    (Lady    Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By  Lac<y 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  iilust.  bs.,  2s 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth     Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irvjng, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Hawley      Smart.   —    Without 

Love  or  Licence:  A  Novel.  by 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo.  [Shortly. 


Hawthorne(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.   each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.     Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.  I  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MissCadogna. |  Love — or  a  Name. 
Mrs.      Gainsborough's       Diamonds. 

Fcap.  Svo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  f 

A    Dream    and    a  Forgetting.     Post 

Svo.  cloth.  Is  6d. 
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hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath  (F.  G.). —  My  Garden 
Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 


Ivan  de  Blron:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Henderson.— Agatha  Page:    A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson,  Authcr 
ol  "The  Prelate."  Cbeapei  Ediicn. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Herman. — One  Traveller  Re- 
turns: A  Romance.  By  Henry  Her- 
man and  D.  Christie  Murra.y.  Crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ol  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
Ace.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg         (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by: 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
Vv  lth  22  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  trom  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
\\  itli  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  1  hree 
Mays.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s.  [/« preparation. 


Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
clucnng  the  Origin  ol  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns.  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
Witii  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  ot  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
tvo,  clcth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

hoey.— The  Lovers  Creed. 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2a. 


Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6:1. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Holmes.  —  The      Science      of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manuai  tor  tne 
L  se  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  5vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas); 
Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(L 
Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 
to  the  North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkas- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hook  s  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.      Cr.  &vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7s  .6(L 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  "  Thormanby." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hopkins—"  Twixt    Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

Home. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Thornicrofts  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 
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Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  ind 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  btatistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris 
With  7  lllusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow.—  Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
cevalGraves.  Post  8vo,cl.  limp,  2s. 6d. 

James. — A    Romance    of    the 

Queen's  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Nature  near  London.    Crown  8vo, 

cl.  ex.,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Life  of  the   Fields.     Post  8vo, 

cloth  Limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Open   Air.      Crown    8vo,   cloth 

extra,  63. ;  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The    Eulogy   of   Richard    Jefferies. 

By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Ed. 

Photo.  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:    A   Gossip 

aoout  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  ThenL 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2a. 


Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s   3d. 

"John    Herring,"    Novels    by 
the  Author  of: 
Red  Spider.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  3d.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Eve.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s  6d. 

Jonss  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  ivo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6i.  each. 

Finger-Sing  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present  .  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Lettei  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.     One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works  With 
Notss  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ninsham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Joseph  us.The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  3vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Keyser.— Cut  by  the  Mess:   A 

Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d.   [Shortly. 

King  (RTAshe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'' 

Passion's  Slave.  Three  Vols.  Crown 
8vo. 

Kingsley    (Henry),  Novels   by: 

Oakshott    Castle        Post    Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d^ 

Knight.— The   Patients   Vade 

Mecum  :  How  to  get  most  Benefi 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  18.    6a, 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion;  A 

Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."     Cr.8vo,cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s ■  6d. 

Lane's   Arabian    Nights. — The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called,  in  England.  "The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  ANew  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leys. — The  Lindsays  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  78.  64. 


Linskill. — In   Exchange  for  a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,"  &c. 
Cheaper  Edit.    Post8vo,illust.  bds.,23. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3S.  6d.  each ;  port 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
"  My  Love ! "         |      lone. 
Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  &,  Miser. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Longfellow's   Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,2g.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo» 
cl.ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s 

Macalpine(AveryV  Novels  by: 
Teresa    Itasca,    and    other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 

Hennessy.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M . P. ), 

Works  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:   Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fa. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 

Second    Edition,   revised.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  fa. 
Haflz  In  London :  Poems.    Choicely 

printed.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Harlequinade:    Poems.      Small  4to, 

Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
Our   Sensation    Novel.      Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Oolly:  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture 

cover,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  64. 
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McCarthy(Justin,  M.P.),Works 

by: 

Lily  Lass:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vof 

picture  cover,  Is.;  cl,  Is.  6d.  [Shortly. 

.A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 

")  the  Accession  oi  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
— And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vol.  II.  nearly  ready. 

Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbour*. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Sea»on. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camioia:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Linley  Rochford. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
"The   Right    Honourable:"     A   Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.     By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MacColl .— Mr.      Stranger's 

Sealed  Packet :  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s. —  Vol.  1. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life. —  Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs.— Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance.— Vol.  7.  The  Portent  — 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows.  —  Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wow  o'  Rivves.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth  each. 


Macdonell.— Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8ro,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes     and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.   Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations    by  T.   R.    Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's   Own    Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With 200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic    Lantern    (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours     fit. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic:  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  Svo.cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards.  23. 

The  New  Dau!  s.nd  Virginia  ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  6d. 

Poems.     Small  jto,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Id  Life  worth  Living  3  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  estra.  63 

Mallorys  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d  Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  ot  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Man  -  Hunter  (The)  :  Stories 
from  the  Note-book  of  a  Detective,  fy 
Pick  Donovan,  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 

the  Author.    With  Lite,  Portrait,  and 

numerous  Illustration-. 
Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 

Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 

A.  Fraser. 
The  Gilded   Age.     By   Mark  Twain 

and     Charlks    Dudley     Warner. 

With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

•  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
A   Yankee   at   the    Court    of    King 

Arthur.     With  250  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard.  [Dec.  6. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 
7s  6d.  each;  post  Svo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  "  Mark  Twain's 
Pleasure  Trip." 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  in  Illustrations. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     With  314  IHusts. 

Li*e  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300 
Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Via rl owe  s  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 

Open  !  Sesame! 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 
Massinger's   Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  63. 

Masterman. — Half    a     Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.    By  J.  Master- 
man.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews.— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,    &c.      By    Brander  Matthews. 
Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  :  cioth,  2s.  Gd. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1S00  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of   Melancholy." 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and   Frolics.     By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen—  Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.     By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated hv  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.     By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By    Jacob 

Larwood.  [Leigh. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  E    Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Stories.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves:    Essays  on   Women.     By 

E.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
The    New    Paul    and   Virginia.      By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
New  Republic.     By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.      By  H.  Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell.    Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses    of    Mayfair      Edited   by    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 

Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 
By  Stream  and  Sea      By  William 

Senior. 
Leaves   from   a   Naturalist'9  Note- 
Book.     By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s  6d. 
Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia:  Poems  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  pase, 
and  handsomely  bound.     Price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     aT, 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  New  Book  of  American  Hu- 
mour. By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy. 
Knox,  Editors  ot  "  lexas  Siitings.'' 
_  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.extra,  7s.6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch   and   Go.      |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  h.  Fkmwick 
Miller.    Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  tor  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,&c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the   Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto  —  Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? 

A   Romance.      By   William    Mixto. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth,  Is  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercourt    Rectory.       Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
That    Girl    in    Black.      Crown    8\o, 

picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  61. 

MoncriefF.  —  The    Abdication; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  A. R. A. .Colin  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  an  :  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Large  4to,  bcund  in 
buckram,  21s. 

Moore  (Thomas). — Prose  and 
Verse,  Humorous,  Satirical, and  Senti- 
mental, by  Thomas  Moore;  with  Sup- 
pressed Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Loi»d  Byron  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  bv  R. Herne  Shephei-d. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.c1.  pxtra.  7^.  Hd, 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by  : 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful,  tost 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret;  or.  1  he 
Valley  of  Gold  :  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure. 
Compiled  and  Written  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Hans  Christian 
FtLr  ge,  M-ue.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  5s. [Pre; ariv*. 

Murray   (D.   Christie),   Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo.cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  e  ich. 

A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat.  | Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  I     Hearts. 

Val  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s.— Cheaper  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  By  D. 
Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Her- 
man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.  By  D. 
Christie  Murray  and  Henry  He»- 
man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Preparing. 
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Murray. -A  Game  of  Bluff:  A 
Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  Joint 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of"  A 
Dangerous  Catspaw,  •  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture  boards,  2s. ,  cloth.  2s.6d.  {Shortly. 

Novelists.— Half-Hours    with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 

ChoiceReadings  from  he  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.    [Preparing. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N,  E. 
Davies.L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo.  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

O'Connor.— Lord  Beaconsfield: 

ABiography.  By T.  P. O'Connor,  M. P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

_Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
I  he  Unforeseen. 
Chance?  or  Fate?  [Preparing, 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.   Translated  by  Mrs. 

Cashel  Hoey.   With  9  Illustrations 

by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Last  Love.   Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex^,  jjs. [Shortly . 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Novels^ by": 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 


Ouida — continued. 
Guilderoy.     Crown   8vo,  cloth   extra, 
3s.  6d. 


O'Keilly. —  Phoebe  s    Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by  ■ 

Songs  of  a  Worker.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  Moonlight.       Fcap.   8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  France.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex. ,10s.  6d. 
O u ida,  Novels   by.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth    extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;    post   8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Held  in   Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck.  v.> 

Folle  Farlne. 
Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders, 


Pascarel. 

Signa.      I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I     Blmbl. 
Pipistrello.    ■ 
In   Maremma 
A     Village      Com* 

mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [Ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,cUimp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satiies,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "  Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"  The  Life  ot  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crib, 
P.P.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight.L.R.CP.  Cr.8vo,ls.;cl.  1/6. 

Paul  Ferroll :  why  he  Killed  his 

Wife.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Payn      (James),      Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |    High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Rocf. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.      |    The  Canon's  Ward 

Holiday  Tasks   •  Glow-worm  Tales 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:    A  Memory.     |     Carlyon's  Year 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor.  Murphy's  Master 
The    Best  of  Husbands. 
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Payn  (James),  continued— 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  |  Cecil's  Tryst. 
Fallen  Fortunes.     I  Halves. 
A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's   /engeance. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. |  Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath   Him. 
Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
In    Peril    and   Privation:    Stories  of 

Marine  Adventure  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  MIrbridge.    With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Paul.— Gentle  ancTSimple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PearsT— The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  ae 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 

Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 


Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with   Crows.     Fcap.   8^o^ 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  Si. 


PlanchS  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  sxtra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Com- 
plete in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown   8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |      The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Princess  Olga—Radna;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy   of    i83i.      By   the 
Princess  Olga.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Proctor  (Rich.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.      & 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
asssuted  Chart  of  Spectra.  ?s.  6d, 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


Kt-txde  (Charles;,  Novels  by: 
Cr.  ivo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated, 3s.  6d. 
each  ;  post  bvo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  I.  Pin  well. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
lilustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage,  lilust.  by  Sir 
iohn  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Klene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keenl. 

hc-ra  Cash.   I'iust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson, 

Grffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
1  ildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul   Play.     Illust.  by  Du   Malrier. 

Pu  t  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  i  errible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  aud  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A     Woman-Hater.    Illust.    by   Thos. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
N:atter-ot-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
o:  Charles  Reade. 


Bible  Characters:  Studies  of  David, 
Nebemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 

Readers   Handbook   (The)   of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
1-itth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
■'  r    8vo.  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  ^ilt.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Cur  Cld  Country  Towns.     With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with   Dickens.    With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 


Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  M ystery  in   Palace  Gardens. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets   and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld  s  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.     Post  bvo,  cloth  limp,  2s 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Handsomelyprinted,5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s   6d  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s  each ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  e^ch. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the    Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star," 
&.c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 
and  Sketches  of  Maritime  Life. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  63. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy  :  A  Novel.  Threa 
Vols,,  crown  bvo.  [Shortly 
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Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (i633  to  1847).  Edited 
byHzNRYSANSON.    Cr.8vo.cl. ex. 3s. 6d. 

Saunders    (John),    Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  eac!-.. 

Guy  Waterman.,  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound   to  the  Wheel, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo, 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High   Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.   |    Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Science-Gossip  for  1889:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  F.L.S..&C. 
Devoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  'Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  &c. 
Price  4(L  Monthly  ;  or  5s.  per  year, 
post  free.  Vols.  I .  to  XIX.  may  be 
had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and  Vols.  XX.  to 
date,  at  5s.  each.  Cases  lor  Binding, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Iilusts. 

Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings.   With  2  Maps  and  16  Iilusts. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  Iilusts.,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "White 
Magic."  By  W.H.Cremer.  30oIllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew. 
W  ith  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Gremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 


"Secret  Out'*  Series— continued. 
Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Senior.— By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W. Senior.  Post  Svo.cl.limp,  2s.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddakt, 
Author  of  •'  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.     Cr.  4*0,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 
row :  A  Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  : 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Own  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  27 
Maps  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols,  ot  500 
pages  each,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Sheridan:— 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  lull- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.    ^ 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  10  lull-page  Illust* 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  64, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED   BY 


Shelley.— The  CompleteWorks 
In  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Ihree  Vols. 
Vol.  I.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son ;  Shelley's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ;  TheWandenns  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version)  ;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes; 
AJastor,  and  other  Poems;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  "  Revolt 
of  Islam")  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  Suuth  Keivingfton);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epiusychidion;  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  SHELLEY  in  1824  and  1839;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leiyh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840.  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOYv'DEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard.— Rogues:  A  Novel  of 

Incident.    By  R.  H.  Sherard.   Crown 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
[Shortly. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
„..„„■„  q,.n   r1oth  boards.  18s. 

ti6nuudt'as:  Their  History. 
"With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

~S!ms~(George  R.),  Works  by7~ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoir*. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  Today. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  ls.ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 
Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works   by   G.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.    In  One  Volume. 


Sister  Dora  :  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A    Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang    Dictionary,   The:    Ety- 

mological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Smart. — Without      Love      or 

Licence  :  A  Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  [Shortly, 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 
The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 

Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     Small  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  3s.  6d. 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 

With  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

Society    in     London.       By    A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society  out  of  Town.     By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  "  So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  {Preparing, 

Society  in   Paris:    The   Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  By  Count  PaulVasili. 
Trans,  by  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beau- 
fort. Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.    [Preparing. 

Somerset.— Songs    of    Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d  ;    post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

A  Barren  Title.   Crown  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A  Barren 
Title.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon. 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  58. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  65. 
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Stageland  :  Curious  Habits  aud 

Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  Wi:h  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.4to,  illustrated  cover,3s.6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A  Poeti- 

cal  Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets    Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
The  Poets  of  America.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 
ANovsl.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson(R.Louis), Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels    with    a     Donkey     in     the 

Cevennes.    Seventh  Edition.   With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.      Third   Edition. 

With  Frontispiece  byWALTERCRANE. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Third  Edition. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece. 
The  Merry  Men.     Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.     Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  &  Portraits.  Second  Ed. 
Virginibus     Puerisque,     and     other 

Papers.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    Tenth  Edition. 
Prince  Otto  :  Sixth  Edition. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackav.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.    post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.    j 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

in  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full-  ' 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  j 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


Strange     Secrets.  .    Told     by 

Percv  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  James  Grant,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  S 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
&c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
__by  Wm.Hone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.6d. 

Suburban      Homes     (The)     of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  o( 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean):— 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.        [Shortly. 


Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.     A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  73. 
Poems  and  Ballads.     First  Series. 

Cr.  Svo,  9s.     Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Cr.  Svo,  9s.     Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and   Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Noteson  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  Svo,  10s. 6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  :    An  Essay.    (See 

Vol.  II.  ot  Geo.  Chapman's  Works.) 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.- 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,   and    other 

Poems.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to.  8s 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,   and   othei 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 
Locrine:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  78. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Symonds.— Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Sons-s.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)   Three   Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Hotten.   Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taine's     History     of- English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)   Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.)7Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  ioo  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A  Handbook 
for  Students^ With  331  Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations     Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Taylor's      (Tom)       Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crowr  ""  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright'  AVife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,''  "Plot  andL  assion.'* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lordj^  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading-.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames. — A  New  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Thames,  from  its  Source 
Downwards.  A  Book  for  all  Boating 
Men  and  for  all  Lovers  of  the  River. 
With  over  300  Illusts.  Post  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
uost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cressida.  Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin  Player. 


Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 

A  Novel.     By  W.  Moy  Thomas.     Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Thomson'sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Thornbury  (Walter),Works  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward  Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
In  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.     With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |    Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden   Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate.  |  American  Senator 

T rollope( Frances  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.     Anne  Furness. 

Trollope (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards  2s. 
Trowbridge.—  Farnell's  Folly: 
A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Posl 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Turgenieff.  —   Stories      from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  Ivan  Turgb- 
nieff,  and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s  tid.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s^ 

Ty  1 1  e v~{  C7~C.—  F  raser-)7—  M  i  s- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
Disappeared.  |  TheHuguenotFamily 
The    Blackhall    Ghosts:    A   Novel. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  61.     

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari.— A  Double  Bond.  By  L. 

Villari.  Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walford  (Ed w.,  M.A.),Works  by : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (1889).  Containing  Notices 
of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage, 
Education,  &c,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families 
their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, the  Offices  they  hold  or  have 
held,  their  Town  and  Country  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Edition.     Cloth  erilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1889).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.     32010,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1889). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  ot 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1889).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
t  reation,  Addresses, &c.  32010, cl. ,1s. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commonc 
(1889).  Containing  List  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  their  Town  and 
Country  Addresses,  &c.  32100,  cl.,  Is. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1889).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5s. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTHORH- 
bury.  Edit,  bv  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  estra.  7s.  6d. 


Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  68. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
Londcn  Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

l.ow-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.     With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Cluks,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.     With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.     Illustrated. 

Seven  Generationsof  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  tne  Sanson  Family  (16S8 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  VValus  Mackay. 
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Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Warrants,  &c.  : — 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  oy  14  in.  Price  2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 
Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 

and  Colours.    Price  58. 

Wayfarer,  The:  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  at  in- 
tervals. Price  Is.  The  Numbers  for 
Oct.,  1886,  Jan.,  May,  and  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Feb.,  1888,  are  now  ready^ 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crcwn 

8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  ;  or,  History  ot 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  or 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  bd. 


Whist.  —  How    to    Play    Solo 

Whist:  Its  Method  and  Principles 
Explained,  and  its  Practice  Demon- 
strated. With  Illustrative  Specimen 
Hands  in  red  and  black,  and  a  Revised 
and  Augmented  Code  of  Laws.  By 
Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Whistler's(Mr.)  "Ten  o'clock." 

Crown    8vo,   hand-made    and  brown 
paper,  Is. 


Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by: 
Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on    Evolution:  A  Popular 

History    of   Darwinian   and    Allied 

'     Theories  of  Development.    3rd   ed. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,with  259  Illusts.,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note 
book.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio 
logical.  Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts. ,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
^  Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  II- 
lusts.     Cr.  8vo,  18. ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.      [  Regimental  Legends. 

Witch,  Warlock, and  Magician  : 

A  Popular  History  of  Magic  and  Witch- 
craft in  England  and  Scotland.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  Demy8vo, 
cloth  extra,  12s. 

Women  of  the  Day :  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
8VO,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Wood.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wood  (H.F.),  Detective  Stories : 

The  Passengerfrom  Scotland  Yard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue   Cain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or,  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases: 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the- Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Proiusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Land  at  Last.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope. 

Castaway. 
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NEW    NOVELS  AT   ALL    LIBRARIES. 


The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.     By  Walter 

Besant.    Three  Vols. 
Blind    Love.       By    Wilkie    Collins. 

Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

An    Ocean    Tragedy.      By   W.  Clark 

Russell.    Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Passion's   Slave.      By   Richard  Ashe 

King.    Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  ByHAWLEY 

Smart.    Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe,  &c. 

ByW. Clark  Russell.  Cr.Svo,cl.ex.6s. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.  By  D.Christie 

Murray  and  Henry  Herman.   Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  63.  [Shortly. 

The    Dead.  Man's   Secret,     By  J.  E. 

Muddock.   Cr.8vo,  cloth,  5s.  [Shortly. 


Strange  Secrets-  Told  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, &c.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Doctor  Rameau.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 
Nine  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Last  Love.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.      [Shortly. 

Children  of  To-morrow.  By  William 
Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Nikanor.  From  the  French  of  Henry 
Greville.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Noble  Woman.  By  Henry  Greville. 
Translated  by  A.  Van  dam.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.  By 
Hugh  MacCqll.    Cr.  8vo,ci.  extra,  5s. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 
Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    Library  Editions,  *nany  Illustrated 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''JOHN 
HERRING." 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Phlllstla. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
BY   WALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.   |   Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.        I    The  New  Abelard 
Matt.  I    Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 
BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet's  Guardian.    |    Deceivers  Ever. 


crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.   |   Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonlna.  1  The  Law  and  the 

Basil.  Lady. 

Hide  and  Seek.         TheTwo Destinies 
The  Dead  Secret  |  Haunted  Hotel. 


The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The   Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The      Legacy      of 
Cain. 


Queen  of  Hearts, 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 

BY  DUTTON    COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY    WILLIAM   CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Loveil. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.  ^ 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

Piccadilly  Novels   continued — 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

Open  !  Sesame ! 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Robin  Gray. 

Life's  Atonement.  1      Coals  of  Fire 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

Joseph's  Coat.               Val  Strange. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

A  Model  Father.     I      Hearts. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Of  High  Degree. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Loving  a  Dream. 

Whiteladies. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

BY  OUIDA. 

Garth. 

Held   In   Bondage. 

TwoLittleWooden 

Ellice  Quentln. 

Strathmore. 

Shoes. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Chandos. 

In  a  Winter  City 

Dust. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Ariadne. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Idalia. 

Friendship. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

Cecil    Castle- 

Moths. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance 

malne's  Gage. 

Pipistrello. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Tncotrin. 

A    Village    Com- 

BY SIR  A.   HELPS. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

mune. 
Bimbi. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

ADog  of  Flanders 

Wanda. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 

Pascarel. 

Frescoes. 

Agatha  Page. 

Signa. 

In  Maremma 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 

Othmar. 

Guildnnnv. 

Thornicroft's   Model. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

Self  Condemned. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

That  other  Person. 

Lost  Sir  Massing- 

A    Grape   from    a 

BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 

berd. 

I      Thorn. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

Walter's  Word. 

■  Some      Private 

BY  R.  ASHE   KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Less    Black    than 
We're  Painted 

Views. 
TheCanon'sWard. 

By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 

BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY. 

Under  One   Roof. 

In    Peril    and    Pri- 

Number Seventeen. 

A     Confidential 

vation. 

Agent. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

From  Exile. 

The     Mystery     of 

Patricia  Kemball. 

!      Mirbridge. 

Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

BY  E.   C.   PRICE.  ~ 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Valentlna.              |    The  Foreigners 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

"  My  Love  !" 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

lone. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Paston  Carew. 

Hard  Cash.          |      Peg  Woffington 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

The  Course  of  True  Love 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Donna  Quixote. 

A  Terrible  Temptation 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Wandering  Heir.   1  A  Simpleton. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Woman-Hater.           |   Reacliana. 

Camiola. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins.          c 

The  Jilt. 

Good     Stories    of 
Animals. 

Men    and     other 

CHATTO  &   WINDUS,  PICCADILLY. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continue! — 

BY  MRS.   J.   H.   RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's   barling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.    W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOUti    SAUNDERS 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman.         |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion   in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and   Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.  I     Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.       |     Sebastian. 

BY    T.    W.   SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  ANl'HONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    '     Marion  Fay 
Kept  in   the   Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough  s  Family. 
1  he  Land  Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.      |  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from   Foreign  Novelists 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  \  SaintMungo's  ~'ty. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  |    Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


CHEAP    EDITIONS    OF    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF -'WISH ALA  II." 
Red  Spider. 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.    |        Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid    Wife,  or  Widow?      • 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Phiiistia. 
Babylon. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT  &  J.    RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
W  th   Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan,  j  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden   Butterfly. 
By    Celia's  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
i  he  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

bY    WALTbK   BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camo  Notes.      |      Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel   Conrov.  |  Flip. 

Maruja.    |    A  Phy'lis  of  the  Sierrr.3. 
A  Waif  of  th2  Plains. 

BY  HAROLD   BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


n 


The     Martyr, 
of  Madeline 
Annan   Water. 
The  New  Abelard 
Matt. 
Tna  Heir  of  Lin  ^e 


The     Shadow     of 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Mastar  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
ASonofHagar.  |  The  Deemster. 
BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY    M ACL  A  REN    COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY   C.    ALLSTON    COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY    WILKIE   COLLINS. 
Antonina.  |  My  Miscellanies 

Basil.  Woman   in   Wh:ca 

Hide  and   Seek.       |The  Moonstone. 
Thi   Dead   Secret.  .  M.to   and    A'.fo 
Queen  of  Hearts.  'Poor  Miss  Finch, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

Wilkie  Collins,  continued. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?         I  The  Fallen  Leaves. 
New  Magdalen.         Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Frozen  Deep.    The  Black  Robe. 
The  Law  and  the    Heart  and  Science 

Lady.  "I  Say  No." 

TheTwo  Destinies   The  Evil  Genius. 
Haunted  Hotel.       |  Little  Novels. 
BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 
Pine  and  Palm. 

BY   DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  |  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The    Prophet   of  the    Great    Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES   DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nlckleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last! 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Point  of  Honour.  |     Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. 
BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

R°XyB7  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.       |    Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 
p0Hy.  |    Fatai  z.ero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
BY  ALBANY   DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I    Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY   CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What      will      the 

World   Say? 
In   Love  and  War. 
For  the  K'ng. 
In  PasturesGreen 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 
A  Heart's  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart. 

BY    WILLIAM    GILBERT. 
Dr    Austin's  Guests.  |   James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

BY   ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFVS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY   THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.   BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome 

ElliceQuentln.         |  Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.      I  Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna.        |  Love — or  a  Name. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

BY  SIR   ARTHUR    HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE   HOPKINS. 
'Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  |  That  other  Person 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 
BY  R.   ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY 
Oakshott  Castle 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LINSKILL. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundaa, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  continued— 
The  World  Well   Lost. 
Under  which   Lord?  |  Paston  Carew. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

Dear  LadyDisdain     MissMisanthrope 
The    Waterdale        Donna  Quixote. 

Neighbours.  The   Comet   of   a 

My  Enemy's  Season. 

Daughter.  Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Camiola. 

Llnley  Rochford. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  Lost  Rose. 

BY   W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!   Sesame.      I  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild     Written  in  Fire. 
Oats. 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       I      Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALIfe'sAtonement     Hearts. 


A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  theGateof  the 
Val  Strange  [Sea. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 


Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human 
Nature. 

First  Person  Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 


BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  Fate? 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.       |   The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.     TwoLittleWooden 


Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Id  ali  a. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gaga 
Tricotrin    |  Puck. 
Folle   Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Slgna.  [ine. 

Princess   Naprax- 
\n  a  WlntA*  citv. 


Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village   Com- 

muni. 
Bimbi.  |  Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In   Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and 

Pathos. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    Marine  Residen-e. 


berd. 

APerfect  Treasure 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 


Married    Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not     Wooed,     but 

Won. 
Less    Black    th.xn 

We're  Painted. 
By   Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 


Clyffards  of  Clyffe  '  High    Spirits. 


Carlyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From   Exile. 
A   Grape    from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales 


The  Family  Scape 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found   Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like   Father,  Like 
Son. 

BY  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  |    The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to    Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  WofRngton 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul   Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.  A  Woman-Hater. 

Readiana.  The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good     Stories     of    Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.     |      Fairy  Water. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Garden*. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice, 
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Cheai    Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  JAMES  RU  NCI  MAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

' y  BY    W.   CLARK  RUSSELL 
rs^  <d  the  Galley  Fire. 
On   the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS 
Guy  Waterman.    |   Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the   Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Heart  Salvage.     I    Sebastian. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. |  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tales  of  To-day. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke 
TheGolden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    |   PrinceOtto. 

BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
0,ii  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers.!  John  Caldigate 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By   F.    ELEAN  )R    TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the   Sea. 
Ai.ne  Furness.      i  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  .7.  T.   TROWBRIDGE. 
F.irnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
stories  from   Foreign   Novelists. 


Cheap  Popular  Novel*,  contttK$td~* 
BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.      |    A  Tramp  AbrozS. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A    Pleasure   Trip   on    the    Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper- 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
Tha  Bride's  Pass,  j    Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's   City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.      |     Noblesse  Oblige- 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  j  Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.    |  'Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Theo  logy. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

Castaway. 

The  Forlorn  Hope    |    Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll   Killed  his  Wife. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff    Briggs's    Love    Story.      By   Bret 

Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.     By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Mrs.   Gainsborough's   Diamonds.     By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hound*. 

By  Charles  James. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.L.  Pirkis 
The  Professor's  Wife.      By  L.Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     My 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maids  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phllps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  J  us  i  in 

H.   McCarthy,   M.P. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  MP. 
Lily  Lass.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 

M.P. 
That  Girl   in  B'ac  <.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 
Was  She  Good  oi- Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Bible  Characters.     By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.     By  G.R.Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.     By  G.  R.  Sims. 
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